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PREFACE 


This volume deals with the administered areas of the Sibi 
District, including the Nasirdbdd, Sibi, Shdhrig and Kohlu 
tahsils, as#w$ll as with the Marri and Bugti tracts, which 
are under the control of the Political Agent, Sibi, and of 
which a separate description is given in Chapter V. The 
same officer also exercises political control over the Domb- 
kis and Kah^ris, but as these tribes reside within the limits 
of the Lahri Nidbat of Kachhi in Kaldt State territory, 
their affairs are only briefly touched upon in this volu^ne, 
and»a mo^ detailed account will be found in the Gazetteer 
of Kachhi, 

The greater part of this work consists of original matter 
collected and collated by Rai Sdhib Diwdn Jamiat Rai with 
tl^e help of the Gazetteer staff. The Rai Sdhib has also 
personally served in the district, and his varied and intimate 
knowledge of the country has been of the greatest assistance. 

Much useful information has been derived from Dr, 
Duke*s Report on the Thai Chotidli and Harnai Districts 
(*883), Mr. Bruce’s Report on the Marri and Bugti tribes 
(1884), Mr. Dames’ Report on the Sibi District (1879), 
Mr. Colvin’s Note on the Administration of the Nasirdbdd 
Nidbat (1898), the Settlement Reports of the Shdhrig and 
Sibi tahsils written by Mr. E. G. Colvin, C.S.I., I.C.S., 
and Khdn Bahddur Mir Shams Shdh, and from the Baluchis- 
tdn Census Report of 1901 compiled by Mr. Hughes-Buller, 
I.Cf.S. •The articles on the Khost Colliery and the Petro- 
eum borings near Khattan have been supplied by Mr. A. 
Mort, Mining Manager, Kftost Colliery in Baluchistdn. Much 
of the material has also been reproduced with the necessary 
local adaptations from Mr. Hughes-Buller’s Gazetteer of the 
Quetta-Peshin District. 

My thanks are due to Major Macdonald, the Political 
Agent, Sibi, who has passed and corrected the drafts, to 
DiwdnGanpat Rai, C.I.E., Extra Assistant Commissioner of 
Sibi, for much useful information furnished in c^nection 
with the Marri and Bugti tribes, and to the locaf^officials 
for the prompt manner in which they attended to the nume- 
.«rous f^ferences made to them. 

A. McCONAGHEY, Miijor. 

2nd December 1906. ’ 
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SIBI DISTRICT 


CHAPTER I 


I3ESCRIPTIVE. 

^HE District of Sibi is situated between north latitudes 
^ 2|'’55^ and 3o'’38' and east longitudes 67*’ 17' and 69“5o^ 

The total area is 11,281 square miles, but this includes the 
Marri and Bugti country (7,129 square miles), which is only 
under political control, leaving 4,152 square miles of directly 
administered territory. The Dombki and Kah^ri tribes of the 
Lahri nidhat of the Kaldt State in Kachhi (1,282 square 
miles) are also politically controlled from Sibi. The por- 
tions under political control occupy the centre, east and south 
of the District ; and the areas under direct administration 
form protrusions in the north-western, north-eastern and 
south-western corners. 

The District derives its name from the town of Sibi, or 
Slwl as it was written in earlier times, and local tradition 
attributes the origin of the name to Siwi, a Hindu lady of 
the S 4 wa race, who is said to have ruled over this part of the 
country in former times. 

The District is bounded on the north by the Loralai Dis- 
trict; on the south by the Upper ^ind Frontier District ; on 
the east by the D^ra Ghdzi Khdn District of the Punjab and 
on the west by Kachhi, the Boldn Pass and Quetta-Pishin. 

The northern boundary has never been formally delimited, 
but the following rough line is recognised for purposes 'of 
administration. Starting from the western corner at Kach 
Kotal, the#first portion separates the Shdhrig tahsil from 
Pislun, and runs in a north-easterly direction to Sdrghund 
where it meets the Loralai boundary. It then turns in a* 
south-easterly direction to the Sidlu peak, whence still pro- 
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ceeding in the same general direction it follows the water- 
shed of the low range of hills separating the#rhal plain from 
the Marri country as far as the Han Pass ; it then tarns 
abruptly to the south-west forming the apex of an acute- 
angled triangle, and follows the watershed of the Jandrdn 
range as far as Bor, dividing Kohlu from Bdrkhdn ; at Bor 
it again turns sharply to the south-east, and subsequently, 
•pfoceeding in a general easterly direction joins the Punjab 
boundary at the Fikal peak to the south of Chacha 
The southern ^boundary, which divides Nasirdbiid from the 
Upper Sind Frontier District, was finally demarcated in 1886, 
and forms a general line running west and east. Starting 
from the L^ni tower, which forms the tri-junction of the 
Sind, Punjab and Baluchistdn boundaries, it runs due west , 
for about 50 miles to Murdd Ali ; it then turns to th^ south- 
west to a point about 2 miles south of Mamal, where there 
is a landmark erected by General John Jacob. From Mamal 
it proceeds in a south-westerly direction to Khaira Garhi, 
following the main road between that place and Rojhdn ; 
from Khaira Garhi it continues in the same direction to Panj 
Khabar where it meets the junction of the Sind-Kaldt bound- 
ary. The total length is about 120 miles. 

The eastern boundary separates the Marri and Bugti country 
from the D^ra Ghdzi Khdn District of the Punjab. It has 
been demarcated for its whole length by officers deputed 
from time to time, by the Punjab and Baluchistdn Govern- 
ments, and runs northwards, from the tri-junction of the 
Punjab, Sind and Baluchistdn boundaries near the Ldni 
tower, along the Sulaimdn range, sometimes following the 
watershed and sometimes the eastern base of the hills, as 
far as the Pikal peak which forms the junction of the Sibi, 
Loralai and Ddra Ghdzi Kfidn districts. 

The southern portion of the western boundary divides 
Naslrdbdd and the Marri and Bugti country from Kachhi. 
Fr^^i Panj Khabar, it runs in a north-easterly direction to 
Shdhpur, whence it proceeds almost due north until it strikes 
the boundary of the Sibi tahsil, when it turns to the west 
and crosses the Sind Pishln Railway at Pirak*Pir T<Jcri 
^bo^t 7 miles south of Sibi (mile 444J from Kardchi). After 
Sibi it runs in a north-westerly direction along the water- 
shed of the Takri, ^babdn and Nodgwdr hills to a point 
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above Pfr Ismdil, where it forms the boundary between the 
Quetta.Pish{n*Qistrict and proceeds in a northerly direction 
to Kach Kotal. 

IJo area in Baluchistdn presents such strongly marked 
variations, both physical and climatic, between its different 
parts as the Sibi District. Two portions of it, the Sibi and 
*Na*sirdbdd tahsils, which lie respectively at the apex and 
base of Kachhi, consist chiefly of a level plain of alluvial* 
soil formed by the clay deposited by the Boldn, the Ndri 
and other hill torrents. This part of the country, or pat as 
it is locally termed, is extremely low as regards elevation, 
no portion of it being much higher than 500 feet above sea 
level, and its chief characteristics are its dead level surface, 

• excessive heat in summer and a scanty and uncertain rain- 
fall. * 

The is described by Hughes* as ‘‘a boundless, treeless, 
level plain of indurated clay of a dull, dry, earthy colour, 
and showing signs of being sometimes under water. The 
soil is, in general, a hard baked clay, quite flat, probably de- 
posited by the numerous torrents holding their transitory 
but violent courses over the surface parched up in the 
intensely hot summer season, where water is scarce, but 
highly productive when a careful system of irrigation can be 
brought to bear on it.” 

The remainder of the District consists entirely of moun- 
tainous country rising in a series of terraces from the lower 
hills of the Sulaimdn range. iThese hills include Zdn (3,625 
feet) in the Bugti country, and Bambor (4,890 feet) and 
Dungdn (6,861 feet) with Butar (about 6,000 feet; in the 
Marn country. North-westward the mountains stretch to 
the watershed of the Central Brdhui range in Zarghiin 
and Khalifat with an elevation of 11,440 feet. The lower 
ranges of the Sulaimdn mountains which stretch to the 
boundaries of Kachhi and Nasirdbdd with a general descent 
to the plains consist of what are well described by*^ir 
Thomas Holdich as “narrow, rugged, sunscorched tree- 
less ridges, composed chiefly of recent clays and conglo- 
merates, wTiich preserve an approximate parallelism in their 
strike, likening the whole system to a gigantic gridiron. 
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Narrow little * ‘ subsequent* valleys between these sharp 
banked ridgfes contribute an intermittent fljw* of brackish 
water tp the main arteries, and these agfain break transver^Iy 
across the general strike of the minor ridges ere they dei^ouch 
into the Indus plain. And if we transfer the general view *of 
a system of steep narrow parallel ridges, .alternating with 
equally constructed valleys, and give an altitude to the hills 
such as will carry their peaks 8,000 feet above sea- level ; clothe 
them with a scanty vegetation of grass, wild oliva, and 
juniper; widen out certain intermediate valleys, and fill them 
with occasional bunches of tamarisk jungle and coarse grass, 
admitting narrow bands of cultivation bordering streams 
that are occasionally perennial, we shall gain a fair general 
conception of the Baluchistdn of the highlands lying west of 
the Sulaimdn and extending to the newly defined frontier of 
Afgluiiiistiin.”'^ 

With tlie exception of the eastern side of the Marri and 
Bugti country, the drainage of the whole of this area is 
carried off by the Ndri, which in traversing the Marri country 
is known as the B^ji. On the south it is joined by the three 
considerable hill-torrents known as the-Chdkar or Talli, the 
Lahri, and the Chhat^ir rivers. All of these streams are 
subject to high floods, which irrigate the fertile lands of 
Kachhi, 

This mountain range occupies the northern part of the 
Jhalawdn and the whole of the Sarawdn country in the Kaldt 
State and pari of the administered areas of Baluchistan, and 
forms the upper portion of the great systems to which 
Pottinger gave the name of the Brahooic mountains. The 
range lies between 27^57' and 30^36' N, and between 66^3 1' 
and 67°52' E, and includes the whole mass of mountainous 
country between the MdlU river on the south and the 
Pishin Lora and Zhob rivers on the north. Between the 
Mdia and Quetta the strike is north and south, but a few 
mile^ north of the latter place the range turns sharply to 
the east, and, continuing in a gentle curve gradually turning 
north-east and northwards, becomes at length merged into 
the system of the Sulaimdn range which forms the mountain- 
ous barrier between Baluchistdn and the Punjab. 

* India^ by Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford Holdich, K.C*M.G., 
K.C.I.E., C.B., R.E., Chapter 11, page 37. 
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The general formation is a series of parallel* ranges which, 
as already described, contain in their midst the narrow 
valleys which form the upper highlands of Baluchistan. 

The principal valleys in this part of the District are the 
Zawar"*^ or Harnai valley, which extends from the Chappar 
mountain to the Gandji Rift or, as it is now called*, Spintangi, 
with a length of 56 miles and an average breadth of 6 miles ; 

* the Kach valley, about 4 miles long and wide, which lie§ 
between the,Pil and Bibai hills ; the Kowds valley which is 
separated from Kach by the Lawarai Kotal ; and the 
Zidrat valley which lies near the north-east end of the range 
and is the summer head quarters of the province. 

The lulls of this range in the District are composed 
chiefly of massive limestone, well exposed in Khalifat, which 
passe^ into an enormous thickness of shales. Zarghi'in con- 
sists of cor'glomerate belonging to the Siwdlik series and 
coal is found in the hill ranges south of the railway between 
the Chappar Hills and Harnai. 

The name of Zarghdn is derived from the Pashtu word 
meaning “ flourishing.” It lies about 15 miles east-north- 
east of Quetta and forms the apex of the Central Brdhui 
range, which here spreads out eastward and south-east- 
ward on either side of the Harnai valley, The main ridge 
which separates Quetta-Pishin from Sibi, stretches in a half 
circle from west, through north, to the south-east ; from 
the centre of this curve another ridge stretches in a south- 
westerly direction, thus forming three ridges more or less 
parallel to one another. Between these ridges are deep 
tangis or ravines with precipitous sides which can only be 
crossed with the {greatest difficulty. The two highest peaks, 
known locally as Loe Sar or big peak (1I1738 feet), and the 
Kuchnae Sar or little peak (11,170 feet), are both on the 
Quetta side of the boundary. The drainage on the Sibi side 
is carried off by numerous torrents flowing in the direction of 
Sdngdn. The lower slopes are thickly wooded with juniper 
and an area of about 1 1,000 acres is preserved as a Gdv^rn- 
ment forest, the locality being known as the Tor Shor 
reserve. ^The indigenous population consists of a section of 
tlfe Pathdn tribe of Diimars, who are mostly pastoral^ but 
some of whom of recent years have commenced to cultivate 
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Physical land in the neighbourhood of Zarghfin ^jhar. In the sum- 
Aspects, months a fair number of Pathdns, both from the Hanna 

valley and from the Khost and Harnai dire*ctions, bring 
their flocks to graze. * 

Khalifat. To the north of the Harnai valley the principal pealj is 
Khalifat, with an altitude of 11,440 feet which is the highest 
in the District, a magnificent mountain having a sheer drop 
of 7,000 feet on to the Shdhrig plain. It stretches from fhe, 
Mdngi Railway station eastwards to KhoHzgai, the points of 
its termination towards Kowds being callecf Tdjahghar. 
About half way up the southern slope, the ascent of which 
is not difficult, is the shrine of Malang Sdhib, a Tdran saint 
of some celebrity, who according to local tradition, in 
consequence of the refusal of Ashraf Khdn, a Pdnezai Mdngi, 
to give him the usual share of his crop, caused a land-slip to 
take place in the Pil Rift or Khum Tangi, by whfth the 
cultivation of Mdngi was stopped for seven generations. 
It is only a few years ago that the embankments made by 
the land-slip gave way and the lake which had been formed 
thereby dried up. 

From the summit, where there is a small shrine or stdra^ 
of the type commonly met with in Baluchistdn, a fine view is 
obtained ; to the south Sdngdn and Gharmob and Bddra 
with Sibi beyond can be seen, and on a fine day in the far- 
thest distance may be observed the white outline of Shikdr- 
pur more than a hundred and fifty miles distant in a straight 
line. To the west lies Zarghiin, and behind it the eastern 
peak of Takatu is visible ; on the north-w'est is the valley 
of Pishin with the slopes of the Khwdja Amrdn beyond it. 
On the east are a succession of peaks appearing one behind 
the other, and extending into Marri country. 

Ttie few inhabitants of tlje slopes consist of the Akhtidrzai 
section of the Pdndzai Kdkars and some Tdran Saiads, the 
former being well known as shikdris and expert mountain- 
eers^ The lower heights of Khalifat and the ranges to 
nofith, north-west and north-east, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Zidrat, are well wooded with junipef and 
undergrowth ; and the juniper reserves, which are mentioned 
in the section on Forests, are chiefl> found in tlTis partvof 
the District. To the south and south-east the hills are 
generally bare and devoid of vegetation. 
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The principal sub^diary ranges are ; — 

(1) The Chappar, a bare range of limestone hills lying 
to the west^of Khalifat and to the south of Mdngi. The 
famous Chappar Rift, through which the railway runs, is 
situated near the western extremity of the Khalifat range, 
and is an extremely narrow gorge about two and a half 
miles in length with perpendicular sides several hundred 
feet in height. 

(2) The Pil mountain (9,730 feet) which lies to the' 
soufh'of tlie Kahjln* valley, and is cleft by the Mingi 
Tangi or Pil Rift which runs down from Kahdn to Mdngi. 
The name Is derived from the Persian word pil or///, ele- 
phant, the mountain being supposed to resemble the shape 
of the head and back of that animal. 

(3) The Bibai range which runs eastward from Ahmadiin 
and^he highest peak of which is 9,934 feet. 

(4) The Stirghar range (10,064 feet). 

(5) The Khusnob range {9,950 feet), which ends in the 
Shahiddn slopes above Zidrat-i-Shahiddn, so called be- 
cause three Pdn^zai children were martyred there by the 
Marris, 

(6) The Jdnaksar range (9,670 feet) to the north of the 
Zandra. 

(7) The Zharghat range which ends in Kato (10,247 feet), 
on the northern slopes of which the station of Zijlrat is 
situated. 

^8) The Batsargi range (io,o8S feet). 

(9) The Nishpa range wi^i the peaks of Tezarni, Shin 
shobina (10,654 feet), Sangur, Khazobai and Loeghar. 
This range extends from VVangi Tangi to VVdm Tangi and 
forms the boundary between the Pi'ii valley and Harnai, 
and the road from Zidrat to Sanjdwi (Smallan) via Chautdr 
passes along the foot of its northern slopes. 

(10) A succession of peaks the highest of which are 
Dongar Sar, Khun Sar and Pdnghar intervene between 
this point and the Marri border. The Pdnghar hill ,the 
highest peak of the Pdn range which encloses the Harnai 
valley on the north. This range is divided from the mass 
^f hills *on the west by the Mehrdb Tangi, along which 

runs the main road from Harnai to Loral ai. * 

• The village and the valley are locally known as Kdnr. 
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Sulaimdn Range (28“3i/ 32^4' Nf 67“52,' 70" 17' E). 
The hills in the Marri and Bugti countries belong to the 
south-western portion of this range. FromAe Kapip table- 
land between the Shinghar and Mizri Roh mountains, the 
general line of the watershed takes a soutli-westerly dicec- 
tion to the Kohlu plateau, anti thence winds in a generally 
southerly direction over a succession of shams^ to the Z 6 n 
range in the Bugti country. On the east it is flanked by 
parallel serrated ranges, and on the west tjiese flanking 
ranges take an east and west direction and meet tire central 
Brdhui range. South of the divide is a succession of ter- 
races and valleys, gradually descending on both sides to 
the south-west and south into the plains of Sibi, Kachhi 
and Nasi'rdbdd. 

The principal mountains and ranges in the Marri ^country 
commencing from the north-west corner and working to the 
east are : — 

(1) The Dungdn (6,861 feet) range of hills, which sepa- 
rates the B 4 ji river route from the S^mbharpass route. 

(2) The Lakar range (6,820 feet), which intervenes be- 
tween the Pur plain and the Kurijik valley. 

(3) The Sidiu range (8,112 feet), which forms the nor< 
them boundary of the Pur plain separating it from the 
Thai plain in the Duki tahsil. 

(4) The Tikel or Tikhdl (6,880 feet) and Butar [6,770 
feet) hills on the north of the Kohlu valley, dividing it 
from the Loralai District The Kuba Wanga pass (4,900 
feet) leading through Gurs^or Girsani is at the east end 
of the Kohlu plateau. 

{5) The Jandrdn range, which runs about north-east and 
south-west, separating the Kohlu plateau from the Khdt- 
rdn country. This range is particularly steep and in- 
accessible and can only be crossed by certain passes, the 
principal of which are the Han and Bibar Tak in the 
nqrth and the Mdr, Daulla Wanga, Lunidl, Naridl, and 
Mfizhlare passes in the south. The highest peak has an 
elevation of 6,720 feet. 

(6) The Sidh Koh, dividing Phildwagh fr^m Nisdu. 
Tl^is range runs in an easterly direction from the midSle 

* Shamt a Baluchi name for the upland water-parting plains which 
form a common feature throughout this country. 
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of the Jandrdn raftge and terminates at the junctioiY of 
the Phildwagh and Kdla nullahs. It has three cohspi- 
cpous peaks, *^the highest and the most eastern" Having 
an elevation of 5,505 feet. * 

* (7) The Ki'ip hills, a small range lying partly ih Bugti 
country and dividing PhilAwagh from Kalchas and the 
§ham plain. 

(8) The Chappar mountain (4,674 feet), which encloses 
the ^akhnadr valley on the south. It is a conspicuous’ 
landnfark and is said to be the abode of the Mamh^' or 
Baluch bear. 

(9) The Sir Ani range {3,790 feet) lying to the east of 
Kahdn and forming the boundary between the Kahdn 
valley and the Bugti valley of Lobh. 

(19) The Shatrak range (3,800 feet), forming the 
northern boundary of the Kahdn valley. To its west is 
the Turk-i-Koh, with the Dojdmak pass between Kohiu 
and Kahdn crossing over it. The Tatra hill (4,020 feet 
is to the north, and behind it is the Rastrdni range with 
an elevation varying from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The con- 
tinuation north-west of the Tatra is the Tadri, and running 
to the north-west of Ti'irk-i-Koh are the Larga Bdra hills, 
the continuation of which to the west is called Kodi. 

(11) The Danda range, which bounds Kahdn on the 
south. Its continuation to the west is called Nafusk (3,756 
feet), Bambor (4,890 feet) and Gdranddni. 

(12) The Sunari range which is situated in the centre 
of the Marri country betweifh the Bdji and Chakar rivers, 
and runs north and south forming a large mass of hills, 
the highest peaks of which have an elevation of 5,740 
and 5,630 feet. 

The principal mountains in tjpe Bugti country are : — 

(1) The Bambor, Nafusk and Danda ranges, already 

mentioned, the southern slopes of which belong to the 
Bugtis, and which divide their country from that of the 
Marris. • , 

(2) The Zdn range (3,630 feet), north of Shdhpur, Tong 
and Gajdoi, forming the southern extremity of the main 
%outh-east watershed of the Sulaimdn mountains. 

(3) The Mir Dost Zard hills which lie to the west of the 
Sham plains and form the boundary between the Bugtis 
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and Gorchdnis of the D^ra Ghdz^Khdn District. The 
sources of the Kalchas, Sori and Sangsfla rivers rise in 
these hills. • • 

(4) The Khalandri hills (3,508 feet), dividing the Kalthas 

valley from the Shori valley to the south. ^ 

(5) The Ki'ip range (2,730 feet), a small range of hills 
connected by a low watershed with the Marri hills of the 
same name. This range divides the Kalchas and Phil^ 

‘ wagh plains, forming the southern boundary of the latter. 

(6) The Pir Koh range (3,650 feet) which liesi between 
the Pdth^r and Sidf rivers. The Traki or Takri pass, 
about 7 miles north-west of D^ra Bugti, which is a narrow 
gorge or rent in the rocks, formed the stronghold of the 
Bugtis when their country was invaded in 1845 by the 
force under Sir Charles Napier, 

{7) The Gianddri range (4,143 leet) on the*eastern 
border, which forms the boundary line between the Bugtis 
and the Mazdris of the Dera Ghdzi Khdn District. 

As has been already explained, the drainage of the Dis- 
trict, with the exception of the eastern side of the Marri and 
Bugti country, is carried off by the Ndri river and its 
affluents, the general lie of the drainage being roughly 
speaking directed from north to south. 

The Ndri river rises at Tsri Momanrgai in longitude 
67*4' at the watershed between the Shdhrig and the Bori 
tahslls, 4 miles to the east of Spdrardgha. Here the river 
or hill torrent, which has no perennial supply of water, is 
known as Bdbai. It flows in f.n easterly direction for about 
32 miles up to the China village, then turns to a south- 
easterly direction, and about 48 miles from China is joined 
by the Mara river from the north, and about 2^ miles fur- 
ther on the north-east the Sdhdn and Watagdn rivers 
which have permanent water. Here the river is known as 
the Loralai. It then takes an abrupt turn to the south, and 
passes through the Zdti Tangi, a gorge which is about 4 
miles long and lies between the Kru and Gaddbar ranges, 
and the river is henceforth known as Anambdr. Flowing 
for about 10 miles in the Ldni country, it is joined from the 
north-east by the Ldkhi stream and 8 miles befow by the 
Nardchi stream which has perennial water, and is now 
known as the Bdji river, A little below its junction with the 
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Nar^chi river and alput 4 miles from Chotidli, the river is 
crossed at Ghdti Pul by a masonry bridge. It flows in a 
south-westerly cfirecrion for about 48 miles, and is joined 
near the village of Quat by the Ddda stream from Hariini, 
whi(!h has also perennial water. Following the same cour se 
for another 9 miles, the Sdngdn stream, which has pn- 
maivent water, falls into the B 4 ji about a mile below t'le 
Bdbar Kach railway station. Hence it turns to the south 
and throjgh the Ndri gorge debouches into the Sibi plain. 

The total length of the river from its source at Tsri Mo- 
manrgai to its exit into the Sibi plain is about 190 miles. 

The river having to carry off the drainage of the enormous 
catchment area of the Anambdr and Nar(ichi rivers beside 
contributions from several mountain torrents, is between 
Chotidli and the Ndn gorge subject to very sudden and high 
floods in the autumn, when it becomes a roaring torrent, 
fifty feet deep rushing in places between precipitous banks. 
A railway line now runs through this part which has six 
bridges between Sibi and Bdbar Kach, a distance of 23 
miles. 

The bed of the river for the greater part of its length 
is covered with shingle, but from the Zdti Tangi to the 
Ghdti Pul it passes through soft soil and the crossing is 
unsafe except at regular fords. At its exit from the Ndri 
gorge, the water is led by means of a dam and channel 
to a masonry regulator whe.'e it is distributed into four 
small canals which supply the irrigation water for Sibi 
and the neighbouring villages. 

Tamarisk, rushes, and tall reeds grow in many places 
along the bed and banks of the ri\' 3 r, and shisham and suf4da 
are also found in that part of the river which lies in the Ldni 
country. Writing in 1600 about “ the wonders of Sibi ” Mir 
Masdm, the historian of Sind, who was at one time governor 
of the Sibi district, says ; — On the banks of that river, 
snakes are very numerous, very long and thin, and of those 
bitten by tBem few survive. The people of that tract of the 
country, from the time of attaining to manhood \^ear 
long expansive drawers of untanned leather that they may 
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be protected from injury from these Aiakes. I, the author 
of this work, reached that part and notice^d that ground, 
at a time when they had irrigated some of their fieldii, and 
when 1 urged my horse through them, at every pace snakes 
were seen. I desired to dismount near the sfteam as the 
weather was very hot, but out of fear of these snakes, i 
went some distance away and dismounted in the plaip. 
It is probable that the Ndri may have been named after these 
snakes.” 

The Ddda river, which joins the Beji at Quat Mandai, 
after passing through the Spintangi or Gan^ji Gap, carries 
down all the drainage of the Zawar or the Harnai valley as 
well as that of the large catchment area of the Zidrat hills. 
Vhe Ddda, which in its upper reaches is known as the Kach, 
Mdngi, Khost and Harnai rivers, does not form one valley, 
but is divided into several catchment areas, from which the 
drainage escapes through the ranges by a series of narrow 
defiles or tangis, technically known as valleys of erosion. 
The best ex imples of these defiles in this area are the Chap- 
par rift, the Pil rift or Mdngi Tangi, the Kdsim Tangi and 
the Mehrdb Tangi above Harnai. 

The Sdngdn river, which meets the Ndri at Bdbar Kach, 
collects the drainage of the southern slopes of the Zarghdn 
range, of the Sdngdn valley, and of the large catchment 
area of the hills to the south of the railway line. 

The Talli stream, which is*known also as the Sundimari, 
Chdkar, Karmdri, Manjra and Gurk in different localities, 
rises in the hills bordering Kohlu near Kui, and flows due 
west through the centre of the Marri country to Talli on the 
borders of the Sibi tahsif, whence it turns south-west and 
leaves the District near Gurgdj. Its perennial water is 
either all drawn off for irrigation or loses itself in the sandy 
be4 of the stream soon after passing Talli. 

The Chdkar Tang, just below the junction of the Manjara 
and Khattan streams is a formidable pass, and the immense 
boulders which obstruct it are traditionally supposed t9be 
the buffaloes belonging to the Baloch hero Mfr Chdkar 
Khdn, which were changed into stone at his prayer and 
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obstructed the passage of the Turkoman horse, \vh ^ were 
pursuing him. » ^ 

The Lahri river which is known as the Ndl or Gandhfir in 
the Marri country carries off the drainage of the Makhmdr, 
Sori Kaur and Kahdn valleys, besides receiving other 
affluents of less importance. It is a fine stream at Tratdni, 
bwt is lost before it reaches Lahri except during floods. 

The Chattar^is known in the Bugti country as the Sidhdf, 
which with its affluent, the Pdthdr, drains the north and north 
centre of the Bugti territory. These two streams join at 
Sangsila, and the course of the river then proceeds in an 
easterly direction until it strikes the Kachhi border below 
Phuldji, the stream being now known as the Chattar. 

The other principal streams which do not flow into the 
Ndri are : the Shori which rises in the Mir Dost Zard hills in 
the Bugti country and after being joined by the Tasso, cross- 
es the Punjab border near Rabrodoni ; and the Hdrdn which 
rises in the hills south of Dera Bugti and flows due south in 
the direction of Ldni where it is lost in the sand hills. 

The following account; of the geology of the district ha^ 
been furnished by Mr. Vredenburg of the Geological 
Survey of India 

The geological formations that have been observed in this 
district are : ; 

Siwdlik (Miocene .^nd Lower Pliocene), 

Lakf 1 

Senonian (Upper Cretaceous). 

Lower Cretaceous. • 

Jurassic. 

That portion of the district which is bounded on the north- 
east by the railway line from Spintangi to Mudgorge con- 
sists almost entirely of Siwdlik beds. The soutliern portion 
of the Marr'^and Bugti country south of latitude 29" 30' con- 
sists principally of Siw^dlik and eocene beds ; the part north 
of that same parallel consists mainly of eocene and cre- 
taceous. The north-western corner of the district, that is 
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the portion situated north-east of the railway line from Spln- 
tangi to Miidgorge, consists chiefly of cretaGe*ous and Juras- 
sic rocks. The tongue-shaped prolongation of the district 
which intervenes between Sind and Kachhi to the north of 
Jacobdbdd is situated in the alluvial plain of the Indus. 

The hill ranges gradually curve round from a south-west 
strike which they exhibit along the eastern portion of thfe 
district to a north-western one in its western part, tjig strike 
being east-west in the intervening area. The Siw*dlik area 
situated south-east of the Spintangi to Mudgorge railway 
line has the structure of a broad shallow syncline. The other 
hill ranges consist of alternating synclinal and anticlinal 
flexures, very broad and shallow in the southern Bugti hills, 
closer set and steeper in the northern and north-westfern part 
of the district. 

Unlike what one usually observes in countries where 
denudation has followed a normal course, the ridges repre- 
sent anticlinal domes, while the synclines form the intervening 
valleys. This results partly from the deficient rainfall owing 
to which denudation has remained in a rudimentary state, 
partly owing to the prevalence of calcareous rocks, through 
the fissures of which the rain-water at once sinks to the low 
level of the deeply encased river beds, situated at the bottom 
of narrow gorges, and cannot therefore gather sufficient 
volume on the hill slopes to produce any appreciable erosion. 
The following are a few particulars regarding the various 
formations exposed; — 


Geological Formations, Principal Exposures. 


('Upper 

Siwaliks 

(mijcene Middle 
and lo'ver -{ 
pliocene). 

(.Lower 


Coarse conglomerates.'! The region 
south-west of the 
Sandstones, conglome- 1 railway line from 
rates and red gypsi- ! Spintangi to Mud- 
ferous clays. j gorge, with the 

exception of the 
Fine-grained calcare- j eocene limestone 
ous sandstones. J ridge adjacent to 
the railway : the 
hills Adjoining, the 
plains of Ka^hi, 
Sind and Ddrajdt ; 
the broad syncli- 
nal valley of D^ra 
Bugti. 
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CiEOLoiJicAL Formations. Principal Exposures. 


{ “ Upper Khirthar,*' 

white massive lime* 
stone with Nummudtes 
complanata ; “ Middle 
Khirthar," while or 
buff limestone with 
Nunimuiites aturica^ 
•{ N. laevigata and A'. 

1 (^As&ilina) spira. 
Khirthar. 

• “Lower Khirthar,” 

Middle • gypsiferous shales w'ith 

eocene. N. laevigata and N. 

{Assilina) exponens. 

I 

{ Laki. “ LaWi beds.” Lime- 
stones, shales, sand- 
stones and coal-seams. 
These beds contain 
nummulites belonging 
to the species A^ aturica 
and N. {AsHlina) granu- 
losa, 

f Calcareous shales, sandstones 
J and limestones, the upper beds 
I containing strata with Cardila 
j Beanmonti amidst layers largely 
Senonian I made up of volcanic material ; 
(Upper ? the lower beds with Ilemip- 
crctaceoi.'sl, j neusles, ammonites and 01 her 
upper cretaceous fossils. The 
! volcanic rocks associated with 


I the Cardila Beaumonti beds are 
I the representatives of the 
i Deccan Tr.ap of peninsular India. 

“ Parh limestones,” regularly 
bedded white and red porcellanic 
limestones, overlying black splint- 
Lower ery shales known as V beleranite 
cretaceous. ' beds." 

'Callovian. “Polyphemus 
beds,” thin-bedded 
dark lim e s < o n e s 
named after the large 
ammonites belonging 
to the species Macros 
Middle cephaliies Polyphemus 

Jurassic. which occur in them. 

Bathonlan Massive grey lime- 
and stone of enormous 
Bajocian. thickness (several 
» thousand feet), 

• L 

f Alternations of dark coloured 
Lias (Lower ^ shales and limestones with Spirt- 
Jurassic). * ferina and many other liassic 

fXoatIa 


Range interven- 
ing between the 
Siwalik area, and 
the railway line 
from Spintangi to 
Mudgorge. 


Clay-shales of 
Mudgorge. 


Harnai valley ; 
probably a consi- 
derable portioi*of 
the Bugti hills. 


Widely spread 
north of latitude 
29° 30' and in the 
north-west corner 
of the district. 


These beds are 
exposed principal- 
ly in the north- 
western corner of 
the district, sur- 
rounding the out- 
crops of Jurassic 
rocks. 

Sembar pass at 
the boundary be- 
tween the Loralai 
and Sibi districts. 


Hill masses of 
Kush nob and Kha- 
lifat in the north- 
western portion of 
the district. . 

Southern cliffs of 
Khalifat. 
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Near IJera Bugti, some remarkabte mammalian bones 
have been found, apparently at the base of^the Siwdliks, 
They belong to Mastodon angustidens and ottier mammalia of 
middle eocene age and are older therefore than the Lower 
Siwdlik fauna of other Indian regions, which is upper 
miocene. The locality where these fossils were collected 
has not been surveyed in detail ; and it is doubtful whether 
the beds in which the fossils occur are real Siwdliks, of 
whether they might be fresh-water representative's^ of the 
marine Gdj and Ndri series which are so extensively 
developed in other parts of Baluchistdn. 

The two sub-divisions of the middle eocene known as the 
Ktrthar and Laki are so much alike that they cannot be 
distinguished from one another except by the fossils which 
they contain. It is important to distinguish them, ^because 
the coal seams that constitute the chief mineral wealth of 
the province are restricted to the Laki series. Both the 
Khirthar and Laki series are extensively developed in the 
district, but their exact distribution has not been ascertained. 
Other minerals of value besides coal are petroleum which 
was extracted for some time at Khattan, and alabaster which 
occurs amongst the eocene strata at Mdmand and in the 
Harnai valley. 

Detailed geological descriptions will be found in Oldham s 
descriptions of the Harnai valley and Thal-Chotidli country 
in Volumes }iXIII and XXV of the Records of the Geological 
Survey ; in Townsend’s description of the Khattan 

regipn, and Griesbach’s description of the Harnai Valley 
respectively in Volumes XIX and XXVI of the same series ; 
and Blanford’s description of the Bugti Hills in Volume XX 
of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. The fossils 
have been described, by L)Alekker and by Noetling in series 
X and XVI of the Pnlceonfologia Indica. 

A description of the botany of the District extracted from 
an ^Account of the Vegetation of Baluchistdn compiled by 
^fessrs. J. H. Lace and W. Botting-Hemsley,* is given in 
Appendix I. A list of the local names of some of the com- 
moner trees and plants found in the District i% also given 
in 1»he same appendix. * 


• Linnean Society’s Journal of Botany, Voluipe XXVITI. 
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The wild animals include the wolf, the jackal, the hyena 
and the fox, all^of which are common in most parts of the 
District. The blJck bear and leopard are also occasionally 
met with in the Zidrat, Jandrdn and Ldkhi hills. The 
straight horned mdrkhor and the mountain sheep or gadh 
are found in most of tne higher hills, the latter being the 
more numerous and living in less inaccessible places. In the 
l<Jwer parts of the District the ravine deer and occasional wild 
pig are tq be itjet with. Hares are common, and the coney 
or Alghdtt Mouse-Hare [Lagomys rufescens) is frequently to 
be seen among the rocks of the Zidrat hills at elevations 
over 6,000 feet. Writing in 1882!, Dr. Duke said : “ There 
is an animal, however, which deserves notice and that is 
mamh or small bear of these hills sorts 

of wild sTories are told by the natives about the mamh. My 
belief is that it is the common sLith bear or Ursus labiahiSf 
hut Mr. Blanford, a high authority, says it is a brown bear 
and that it is a distinct species which should be called Ursus 
gefrosianus. All the skins^ that 1 have seen, have been those 
of a small animal, quite black with a white spot at the setting 
on of its neck in front.” Later on he writes that Mr. 
Blanford, on further examination * ^ * has come to 

the conclusion that tne mamh is only a race or variety of the 
Himalayan black bear — Ursus torquatus,^* 

Many legends are told by the inhabitants of this animal, 
and among others that, except in the presence of man, it 
always walks on its hind legs, that all mamhs are femriles, 
and that each seizes a m in ancP forces him to cohabit with 
her after laming him to prevent his escaping, all the young 
being invariably female mamhs like the mother. 

Among the indigenous game birds the chikor and sisi are 
found in large numbers in the 4 iiigber altitudes, and the 
partridge, both black and grey, and the quail in the plains. 
The “ ubard* or lesser bustard, known as the liltlry and the 
sandgrouse, of both the imperial and the pintail variety, 
are cold weather visitors and are found in large numbePH*in 
the Sibi plains in the months of November and December. 
In the winjer many varieties of duck and teal visit the coun- 

t Surgion-Major O. T. Duke.- A Historical and Descriptive Re- 
port^ the Districts of Fhal ChotiaU and Harnai^ Calcutta 
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try, but owing to the want of stanfling water they are 
not seen in any large numbers in the upper parts of the 
District. Parrots swarm in Nasirdbdd, bift they do ^not 
appear to be able to cross the large intervening area of pal 
and are not seen in Sibi. Ravens and magpies are found in 
ail the higher hills, and among birds of prey are the vulture, 
the laitimergeyer, the golden eagle and several varieties of 
hawks. The smaller birds have never been completely stu-> 
died. There are many varieties, but the numt^prs are small, 
and the chief characteristic of the greater part of thff District 
is the extraordinary dearth of animal and bird life and the 
general stillness of the country as compared with other parts 
of India. 

Among reptiles are snakes of many kinds, the majority of 
which are poisonous, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, etc. 

In the lower portions of the Ndri river near the plains, the 
fishes found are those of Hindustan and include many of the 
common sorts. The mahseer (Burbus mosal or tor) is plenti- 
ful throughout, and large fishes exceeding twelve pounds in 
weight have been caught in the Anambdr Gap above the 
Duki plain. In the highland portions of the NAri drainage 
system the low-country fishes give place to the mountain 
barbels of the genus OreinuSy which have not been satisfac- 
torily classified and present a great individual variation. 
Loaches (Nemacheilus) are ubiquitous. 

In the lower reaches of the. Ndri and especially in the 
neighbourhood of BAbar Kach alligators (vernacular, sansdr) 
are occasionally to be found. • 

The NasIrAbAd canals are well stocked with fish, which 
belong to the varieties found in the Indus. 

The climate of the District is generally dry, but the 
temperature is as varied «s the physical aspects. Thus 
while the highlands possess a climate which is pleasantly 
cool in summer and extremely cold in winter, the plains of 
Sibi i^nd NasirAbAd suffer from the great heat common in 
Upper Sind, which has the unenviable reputation of being 
the hottest place in India. The low situation of these 
tracts, the fact of their being bordered on the ^est and 
north by bare and lofty hills, and the general want of forest 
and water, are considered to be the chief causes of their 
exceeding high temperature. NasirAbAd has a mean temper- 
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ature in July of 96“, aifd is subject to the effects of the simoom; Physical 
the summer begins in March and lasts till the end of October. Aspects. 
The«Marri and Bugti country and the Shdhrig tahsil (2,300 
to 4,500 feet) possess a climate intermediate between the 
extremes of the plains and the highlands. 

The average mean temperature of Sibi and Nasi'rdbdd is 
abqpt 96° in the summer and 60° in the winter months. The 
fiighest temperature of the hottest days in summer frequently 
rises tc\ mo" and less frequently to 120’. In average years 
the lowest temperature of the night is a few degrees below 
freezing point (32"), and the average temperature of a winter 
day ranges between 40" and 8o“. At Shdhrig the average 
mean temperature of the day time is about 88“ in July and 
about 46“ in winter. Statistics of the temperature in the 
upper lyghlands are not available. 

In the highlands the seasons are well marked, and the Seasons, 
year is divided into four seasons known by the Afghdns as 
psarlaCy dobaCy manae and shamae or samae. The main 
characteristics of each season are briefly expressed in the 
Pashtii proverb, psarlae mdmufy dobae taniiry manae ranztir 
and zamae zanity that is to say : spring is teeming, summer 
sweltering, autumn sickly and winter needy. 

Like other parts of Baluchistdn the District lies outside Rainfall, 
the monsoon area, and the rainfall is irregular and scanty. 

The rainfall varies with the altitude ranging from 3 to 4 
inches in Nasirdbdd, 4 to 5 in Sibi, and nearly 12 inches in 
Shdhrig, where the vapour-bearing clouds strike Khalifat 
and empty their contents into the valley. 

The stations at which rainfall is recorded are Sibi, Shdhrig, 

Bdbar Kach and Kach, details for which are given in table 
I, Vol. B. Shdhrig receives the largest amount 11*51 inches, 

Kach comes next with 1 1 *06, whilst Sibi and Bdbar Kach 
receive 4*95 inches and 6*09 inches respectively. In the 
highlands the largest rainfall occurs during the winter months 
namely from October to March, the heaviest falls ^eing 
recorded in January, February, and March. In the plains 
the greatest rainfall occurs during the months of July and 
August. • 

In the highlands the mountainous character of the country Winds, 
affects the direction and force of the winds, which in many 
places partake largely of the character of draughts travers- 
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ing the funnel-like valleys. The prSvailing direction is 
westerly, and the cause producing the win^s from this 
quarter is believed to be the great heat arising from the 
plains, vvhicli induces a steady current of air to blow from 
the west so long as this cause is in action. In the autuftin 
and early winter the wind shifts to the south-east and east- 
sou' h-east. Between January and March the direction is 
very variable, and at this time there are often cold, bitter 
winds blowing from the north. The winter rains arq caused 
by the south-west wind known as the khdrdni^ find the 
summer rains by the south-east wind. 

In the plains the prevailing winds are the west wind 
in the winter and the south wind in the summer. The 
Id or lukh (Punjabi jliola)^ a scorching hot wind of the 
desert, is frequent during the months of July and Ajigust, 
and causes much damage to the trees and vegetation. 
Nasirjibdd is subject to the simoom, and both it and Sibi 
are liable to frequent and severe sandstorms. 

The following description of the Id is taken from Hughes’ 
Baluchistjin* : — 

“ It is this (the hade simdn or juloh) which makes travel- 
ling in parts of the Kuchhi province at certain seasons of 
the year almost wholly impossible ; and Cook, who has 
given this subject great attention, has come to the conclu- 
sion that it is caused by the generation in the atmosphere of 
a highly concentrated form of ozone by some intensely 
marked electrical condition. * * * 

“ Cook gleaned the followihg items of information con- 
cerning the juloh \ — ist: That it is sudden in its attack. 
2nd : Is sometimes preceded by a cold current of air. 
3rd : Occurs in the hot months, usually June and July. 
4th: Takes place by nighi as well as by day, 5th : Has a 
straight and defined course. 6th : Its passage leaves a 
narrow, knife-like track. 7th : Burns up or destroys the 
vitality of animal and vegetable existence in its path. 8th : 
Is attended by a well marked sulphurous odour. 9th : Is 
like the blast of a furnace, and the current of air in which it 
passes is evidently greatly heated, and loth ; Is no^ accom- 
panied by dust, thunder or lightning.” 

• The Country of Baluchisidn by A. W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., F.S.S. 
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Heavy floods are «f frequent occurrence and often invade 
the lower valleys with great suddenness and rapidity. In 
i 8J}5 when the*Sind-Pishin Railway was under construction, 
the Harnai valley was visited by a series of violent floods, 
arfJ one of these, which lasted for six days in April, “ swept 
away several bridges and many miles of temporary roads, 
caused numerous accidents, and did an infinity of mischief, 

• destroying camping grounds, giving rise to malaria and 
stoppjr^ tl;e supply of food. After an interval of five weeks 
the flo( 3 ds again came dowm, more severe than ever ; the 
temporary bridges that had been erected were swept away, 
and the line was cut in two ; and this state of successive 
catastrophes went on without cessation till the end of May.”* 

Se'vere floods also occurred in the Ndri in 1894 and 1900, 
on both of which occasions considerable damage was done 
to the railway line. 

Slight shocks of earthquake are not uncommon, but in 
recent times there only appear to have been two occasions 
on which serious damage has been caused. The first 
occurred in January 1852 at Kahdn in the Marri country, 
when a part of the fort was thrown down together with a 
large number of houses, burying many men, women and 
children. At the same time a large cave in a hill close by, 
in which a portion of the tribe were living, fell in and buried 
a large number of people. In all 260 iVIarris, including 
women and children, and 80 Hindus are said to have been 
killed. The second disaster occurred ten years later in the 
Kohlu valley, whtn the villages of Fdzil Shahr (now Karam 
Khdn Shahr), Ddda Shahr and Oridni were levelled to the 
ground. 

The history of the district centres chiefly round Sibi, or, 
as it was sometimes written, Sfwi, which owing to its posi- 
tion at the mouth of the Boldn Pass, has always been a place 
of considerable importance and has figured prominently in 
the annals of the country. Cut off from the rest of Buluchi- 
stdn by belts of intervening hills, Sibi itself during the earlier 
part of its history appears to have followed the fortunes of 

• KachhPand Multdn rather than those of Khurdsdn. In the 
older maps the country between the Boldn Pass and the 
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D4rajdt is marked as Sewistdiii but^this name has now 
passed out of common use among the natives of Baluchistdn 
and authorities differ as regards the accurate definition of its 
boundaries. It is difficult at this period to arrive at any 
correct solution, as alterations in the course of the Indus 
river have modified the local divisions of territory, districts 
have become intermingled, and names have been inaccurately 
applied in the narratives of the earlier writers. It is held 
that the name of Sewistdn is erroneously given to this part 
of the country, which was a dependency of the «Bhakkar 
district of Multdn and never formed a part of the extensive 
province of Sewistdn or Sewistdn of Tatta or Sind. The 
name, however, has been generally adopted in earlier 
histories, and in the absence of conclusive proof to the con- 
trary, it would seem desirable to retain it. All local traditions 
assert that the former rulers of this part of the country, 
including Kaldt, were Hindus who were called Sdwas. As 
history shows that Muhammadan dynasties have held Balu- 
chistdn from about the seventh century, an earlier period 
must be looked for for the date of these Sdwas, and it is not 
improbable that they were connected with the Rai dynasty of 
Sind whose genealogical tables include two rulers named 
Sihra. 

A tribe known as Sibi or Sibia is mentioned in the histories 
of Alexander’s invasion of India, but beyond a similarity of 
names there is nothing to show that they were connected 
with the modern town of Sibi. Prior to and at the time of 
the rise of Isldm, Sibi seems i<o have formed a portion of an 
extensive Hindu kingdom on the Indus, which at the time of 
its first contact with the Arabs was ruled over by Sihra Rai, 
whose capital was Alor, a populous city near Bhakkar. This 
monarch was killed in Makr^n in a battle with the Arabs,* and 
after the death of his successor Sahsi, the kingdom passed 
into the hands of Rai Chach, the Brahman who ruled Sind 
for forty years. Chach is said to have marched from 
Arinab^la (apparently B4la) through the Jhalawdn country 
to Kandabil (possibly the modern Ganddva), and to have 
afterwards encamped on the banks of the river Sinv or Sibi, 

* According to Mir Masdm, the historian of Sind, these enemies 
were the Persians, of whom ** a great army of the Bddshdh of 
Nlmroz invaded Kich and Makrin from Pars by way of Kirman.” 
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which may be identified with the Ndri of the present day. 
He is described as having compelled the inhabitants of this 
part of the country to pay him a tribute of a hundred horses 
and a thousand dirham%^ of money. 

fThe first Muhammadan invasion under Muhammad Kdsim, 
the Arab general of the Caliph Walid, took place during the 
rejgn of Ddhir, the son of Chach. The seizure of an Arab 
* ship at a Sind seaport drew upon him the wrath of the 
Caliph,, whfvse victorious army was led by Kdsim through 
Makrdfl to Sind and conquered the country up to and includ- 
ing Multdn. 

In the interval that elapsed before the next Muhammadan 
invasion, nothing is known of the history of the district, but, 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, Sibi and the 
neigl^bouring country formed part of the Ghaznivid empire 
under Mahmi'id, who captured Multdn in 1004. 

In the time of Nasiriiddin, Kabdcha, who asserted his 
independence in Sind during the reign of Altamash, the 
slave king of Delhi, Sibi is mentioned as forming one of the 
seven kingdoms of Sind tributary to Multdn and as being 
ruled by Rdna Wakija, son ot Punnun Channun, a petty 
Muhammadan feudatory of Hindu descent. 

The subsequent history is obscure, hut about 1250 the 
town of Sibi and its dependencies are said to have been 
held by Rai Sihra, the head of the Langah tribe of Multdn, 
who, according to Tod, were Hindus by descent and a 
branch of the Solanki Rdjputs, but according to native 
writers a branch OJ the 5ats. In the confusion which 
followed the withdrawal of Timur after the sack of Delhi, 
Multdn becarne independent under the Langahs, and Sibi 
seems to have been recognised as a dependency of that 
province, though the actual possession appears to have 
alternated between the rulers of that province and those of 
Kandahdr. 

In 1470, Suitdn Husain Mirza of Herdl is said to have 
made over the territories of Shdl (Quetta), Pushang ^P.ish{n) 
and Si'>i to Amir Shujduddin Zunndn, the Arghdn, but 
accordkig to the Ain-uAkbari, the “Siwi fort” was conferred 
as a fief in 1488 on Shdh B^g, the son of Shujduddin 
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Zunniin, by Jdm Nizdmuddln of Sind^ generally known as 
J<im Nanda. 

About 1511, Sh^h marched againsi? Sibi to resume 
his fief and captured the town after a severe struggle. After 
rebuilding the fort, which he strongly garrisoned, Shdh 'B^g 
returned to Kandahdf. He was, however, compelled to 
retire before Bdbar, and evacuating Kandahdr made ^ his 
head-quarters at Shdl and Sibi. In 1517 he- led an expedi^ 
lion into Sind and defeating Jdm Feroz, th^ sor\ of Jdm 
Nanda, captured and sacked Tatta in January 1519? Shdh 
B^g died in 1522 when leading another expedition against 
Guzardt and was succeeded by his son Mirza Shdh Husain. 

In 1513 Shdh Husain bestowed the Government of Sibi 
on Sultdn Muhammad Khdn (sometimes written Sultdn 
Mahmud), son of Mir Fazal, Kokaltdsh, a favourite^ of his 
father. According to Mir Masfim, Sultdn Muhammad 
“ took several forts which had been held by Beeloochees 
for many years. He. severely twisted the ears of these 
vicious people of Kohistdn, bringing them under subjec- 
tion ” It was about this time (1543) that Humdydn passed 
through Sibi on his retreat from India. 

Shdh Husain died in 1554, and after his death his terri- 
tory was divided between Mirza Isa, Tarkhdn, who had been 
appointed Governor of Tatta and Sultdn Muhammad, the 
latter retaining the territory of Bhakkar. In 1573^ Sultdn 
Muhammad tendered his allegiance to the Fmperor Akbar, 
and his territory, hitherto held by him independently, was 
confirmed to him as a fief. Sultdn Muhammad died in the 
following year and was succeeded as Governor of Bhakkar 
by one Saiad Muhammad. At this period Sibi appears to 
have come into the possession of the Panri tribe of Ghur- 
gusht Pathdns or Afghdns, ^ho had first begun to acquire 
power on the decay of the Arghdn rule. 

In 1 576 an expedition was sent against Sibi under Saiad 
Abul Fazal, the son of the governor, who captured the fort 
in spil;^ of a valiant resistance by the Panris. Shortly after- 
wards the Mughal contingent was withdrawn and the Panris 
again took possession of the country. This led to, another 
expedition in 1587 which was repulsed with loss, and in 1595 
there Vas a third expedition which resulted in the capture of 
the fort. Mir Masdm of Bhakkar, the historian of Sind, who 
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was then appointed a^governor, has left the following de- 
scription of Sibi as it appeared in his time The territory of 
Siwi and GanJdbiA (G indjlva) is thus situated, The range 
of Sitpur stretching along the banks of the great river (Indus) 
as fjfr as the village and lands of Kin, reaches as far as 
Siwi ; and Bdldh, which is one of the places dependent on 
Kandahdr, lies between. From this place the territory 
(Siwi) having assumed the shape of a complete semi-circle, 
again app/oac^ies the banks of the river. This intermediate 
space is ail dasht (open plain); and the route leading to 
Kandahdr runs through the midst of this dasht. The length 
of the territory, from the river to Siwi, is one hundred kuroh 
(hos) and the breadth is sixty kuroh. Over the greater part 
of this tract the samum blows for a period of four months 
in the year and the period during which it prevails is the hot 
season. In the dasht of Siwi there used to be forts and inha- 
bited places, but they are gone to ruin.” 

In the time of Akbar, Sibi was assessed to revenue as a 
mahdt of the Bhakkar sarkiir of the Multdn silha^ and paid 
1,381,930 in cash and furnished a contingent of 500 
cavalry and 1,500 infantry. During the reign ol Jehdngir 
and Shdhjehdn, the province of Sewistdn seems to have been 
kept in the utmost subjection, but in the reign of Aurangzdb 
“ on account of the disturbed state of the frontier districts 
of the Multdn siiba^ and the excesses of the marauding 
Baloch tribes,” the Shahzdda Muhammad Muizzuddin, 
grandson of the emperor, was appointed as governor or, 
“ Ndzim of the Multdn siiba.^ At this time Sibi and its 
dependencies were held by the chief of the Panri tribe 
Mirza Khdn Bdriiz ii, who had received the title of Nawdb 
and also administered the affairs of Upper Sind. 

His Stm Nawdb Bakhtidr Khdnf who had been entrapped 
into opposing the Ndzim’s forces, was killed in 1700 and 
“ a farmdn of congratulation was despatched to the Prince 
together with a dress of honour and a jewelled dagger^ for 
his services in rooting out the rebel Bakhtidr,” • . 

In 1712, Ydr Muhammad, Kalhora of Sind, was appointed 
governor of. Bhakkar by Muizzuddin, who had succeeded to 
the throne of Delhi as Jehdnddr Shdh, and received the title 
of Nawdb and afterwards that of Khuda Ydr Khdn Abb*dsi. 
In 1730-1, Abdulla Khdn, the Brdhui Khdn of Kaldt, was 
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killed while fighting with Nfir Muhftmmad) the son of YAr 
Muhammad. 

In 1739, the provinces west of the Indu» were annexed to 
the Persian empire by NAdir ShAh, and NAr Muhammad 
was delivered over into the hands of Mohabat KbAn of 
KalAt that he might avenge the death of his father. The 
BrAhui chief, however, declined the commission of murder, 
and NAdir ShAh compelled the Kalhora prince to* cede 
Kachhi or Kach GandAva to the KhAn as an e(^ui valent or 
atonement for tne blood of his father. Kachhuis accord- 
ingly always spoken of as having been acquired for KalAt 
by the blood of Abdulla KhAn. 

After NAdir ShAli’s death, the Panris seized the opportunity 
to again acquire Sibi and SAngAn, and the DurrAnis found it 
convenient to confirm the BArAzai chiefs in the position 
which they established, but as hakims or governors rather 
than as independent rulers. The BArAzais were never able 
to assert their authority in Zawar (the Harnai valley) or in 
Thai, and it would appear that, for purposes of revenue, these 
two districts were worked or occasionally raided by agents 
from Pishin or by the DurrAnis of Quetta. 

The BArAzais retained their position during the rule of the 
BArakzais, and at the outbreak of the first AfghAn war in 
1839, Misri KhAn, the head of the Panri tribe, tendered his 
services to ShAh Shuja and was taken into British service 
with a number of his followers, who were styled the “ Baloch 
Levy.” In March 1841, Mr. Ross Bell, the Political Agent 
in Upper Sind, deputed on»of his assistants with a detach- 
ment of troops, under the couimand of Colonel Wilson of 
the Bombay Cavalry, to collect the arrears of revenue due 
from the Khajaks of Sibi on behalf of ShAh Shuja. The 
detachment was accompjmied by Misri KhAn, and on the 
Khajaks refusing to comply with the demands, attacked 
the town, but were repulsed with heavy loss, losing fifty- 
three men killed and wounded and four officers including 
Cplpnel Wilson. Reinforcements from BhAg wer^ sent up 
under General Brooks, but before they could arrive the 
Khajaks abandoned their town, the defences of which were 
then demolished. The Khajaks were permitted to rettirn 
dufing the following year and the town was rebuilt. 

From November 1841 to September 1842 an Assistant 
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Political Officer resideil at Sibi. When the British troops 
were withdrawn from Afghdnistdn on the termination of 
the war, the district was handed over by the British to the 
Khdn of Kaldt, but it does not appear to have been occupied 
by him, and in 1843 again came under the Bdrakzai rule. 

The immii^ration of the Baloch tribes into India from K^ch 
and l^lakrdn appears to have been coincident with the time 
of Bdbar and Humjiyiin, and their hero Mir Chdkar, Rind, 
is said tq,have allied himself with the latter and accompanied 
him to Dertii. About this time the Rind Baloch commenced 
to overrun the hills of the present Marri country, and accord- 
ing to tradition Mir Ch^kar himself stopped for some time 
near the defile which bears his name. It was at this time 
that the Usbegs were pouring down from the north, and it is 
probable. that the w'andering tribes of the Rind and Ldshdri 
were retiring before them. On their arrival in Sewistdn 
they came into collision with the Arghdns (Turks), and 
Marri legends relate that Mir Chdkar fled before the Turks 
as far as the Chdkar Thank, where, in answer to his prayer, 
his buffaloes were petrified into large boulders which 
checked the advance of his pursuers. The Turks then 
encamped outside the Tangi on a plain which is still known 
as Turk Khand or the Turk’s flat. 

The Baloch continued to increase in strength and import- 
ance, and by degrees the hilly country to the north and 
north-west of Kachhi was occupied by the Marris, a power- 
ful tribe formed, as will be described later, by a confedera- 
tion of refugees and deserters^rom other clans. The hills 
to the south of this tract were held by the Bugtis, who, like 
the Marris, made raiding and robbery their principal occu- 
pation. Both tribes were claimed as subjects by the Khdns 
of Kaldt, and during the reign of the great Nasir Khdn 
(1750-1793) seem to have been kept well in hand ; but on his 
death the reins of authority were relaxed, and during the 
effete rule of his successor and the weakness of the Bdri'izais, 
these tribes as well as the Dombkis extended their devaet^- 
tions in all directions. They were at the same time en- 
gaged in a^constant round of intestine warfare and blood 
feuds among themselves. This unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs was found existing when the British Governm*ent 
first came in contact with the tribes in 1839; 
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may be attributed the losses which Lord Keane’s army 
suffered during its march to At'ghdnistdn through Kachhi 
and the Boldn. After Lord Keane’s arm>'*had passed through 
the Boldn, a small force was despatched under the com- 
mand of Major Billamore to punish the offending "tribes. 
The detachment marched from Sukkur through Shikdrpur 
and Phuidji to Lahri and was at first employed in punishing 
the Dombkis and Jakhrdnis, who fled to the hills un\der 
their leader Bijdr Khdn. Major Billamore then proceeded 
against Kahdn, which was occupied without serious opposi- 
tion. The British force left the hills in February, 1840, and 
in the month of April a detachment was sent under the 
command of Captain Lewis Brown to occupy Kahdn per- 
manently. This small garrison, which suffered many losses, 
was besieged in Kahdn till September, when, on the reliev- 
ing column under Major Clibborn having been severely de- 
feated in the Nafusk Pass, it was compelled to accept 
terms from the Marris* and evacuate the fort. 

From the date of the evacuation of Kahdn, there was 
little communication between the British and the Marris till 

1845, when Sir Charles Napier undertook the chastisement of 
the Jakhrdnis, Dombkis and Bugtis and entered into nego- 
tiations with the tribe through Captain Jacobf to close the 
line of retreat to the north. The Baloch wtre driven into 
the Traki near Ddra Bugti where they were compelled to 
surrender. 

This campaign, however, does not appear to have had any 
permanent effect, and the following year witnessed a suc- 
cession of raids on the part of the Bugtis into Sind territory, 
which culminated in the great raid of the ist of October, 

1846, when Lieut. Merewether} of the Sind Horse killed over 
600 of them near the Zarildni river. 

The raids by the Marris and Bugtis continued, and in 
September 1848, Captain Jacob reported that “the whole 
province of Kachhi is being overrun by the Marris, and the 
peaceful inhabitants are fast leaving the country with 

• The details of these events are given in Chapter V, which deals 
with the Marri and Bugti tribes. * « 

• t General John Jacob, C.B., founder of Jacobdbdd. 

t Afterwards Colonel Sir W. L. Merewether, KC.SJ., C.B., 
Commissioner of Sind. 
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their families and property to reside in Sind. The tract Historv. 
of country in the Ndri river is almost entirely deserted.” 

Both«tribes were 'subsidised by the Khdn of Kaljit after 
the treaty of 1854, but their conduct showed no improvement, 
and in *1859 Mir KhudddAd Khdn was compelled to lead an 
expedition against the Marris. Kahdn was occupied and 
the expedition, which was accompanied by Major (afterwards 
Sir*Henry) Green, was successful. It does not, however, 
appear to b'Ave had any lasting effect, as a second expedition 
had to be ‘ undertaken in 1862, also apparently without A. D. 1862. 
much beneficial result. 

The state of the country became more and more disturbed^ A.D. 1867 
and it was at this juncture that Captain (afterwards Sir sir Robert 
Robert) Sandeman appeared on the scene. As Deputy ‘‘^andeman. 
Commissioner of Dtira Ghiizi Khdn he entered ittto direct 
relations with the Marris and Bugtis in 1867. and proposed 
that these tribes should be subsidised on a regular system 
by the Government. This proposal was supported by the 
Bombay and Punjab Governments but was strenuously 
opposed by Sir William Merewether, who, notwithstanding 
the Khdn’s acknowledged inability to govern them, still 
considered him the owner and sovereign of the lands 
inhabited by the Marris. In 1870 a conference was held at 
Miihankot between the Punjab and Sind authorities with 
the ultimate result that Captain San deman’s proposals were 
sanctioned and allowances were granted to the tribesmen. 

The immediate result was that the raids on the Punjab and 

Sind borders ceased, though thejf continued in every other 

direction and even extended as far as Kaldt itself. The trade 

of the BoMn and of Kachhi was stopped, and the last feat of 

the Marris was to destroy the town of Kirta in the Boltin. Then 

followed Sir Robert Sandeman’s Fwo missions to Kaldc in 

1875 1876, which resulted in the establishment of the ^ 0.187^-6. 

Baluchistdn Agency at Quetta in 1876, when the relations 

with the Marris and Bugtis became closer and they were 

dealt with independently of the Khdn. From this date Uhe 

improvement in the conduct of the tribesmen was rapid and 

remarkable,^nlil the Marris were thrown off their balance 

by the disaster at Maiwand and the sudden withdrawal of the 

troops from the Harnai valley. On the 6th of August, 1880, The Kuchdli 

a band composed of the Tingidni, Chhalgari and Bijardni 
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sections attacked a convoy as was passing through 
KuchAli. Forty-two men were killed and, a large amount 
of Government property, including treasure amounting to 
Rs. 1,25,000 was looted. In consequence of this and other 
outrages in different parts of the country, the Government of 
India determined to send a military expedition to punish the 
tribe, and advantage was taken of t ie return of the I^Abul- 
Kandahdr Field Force to despatch a brigade under Genei'al 
MacGregor for this purpose (October 18S0). The force 
marched through the Sembhar pass, Thai and KoKlu without 
opposition and occupied Kalidn, where the chief Mehrulla 
Khdn and the leading headmen tendered their submission. 
A fine of Rs. 2,00,000 was imposed, of which Rs. 1,25,000 
were paid, Rs. 25,000 were remitted, and the Quat-Mandai 
lands were occupied as security for the payment of the 
balance. 

Up to the second Afghdn War Sibi continued to be held by 
the Bdriizai chiefs as governors of the Afghan rulers ; but 
owing to the constant raids and encroachments of the Marris, 
the country was, at the request of the satddrs and people, 
occupied at the commencement of the war by a detachment 
of troops from JacobAbdd, and the administration of the 
District was controlled by a Political Officer (Captain Curzon 
Wyllie) under the direct orders of the Agent to the 
Governor-General. This officer was also placed in charge of 
the Boldn Pass. 

The first phase of the war closed with the treaty of 
Gandamak (May 1879), by' which Sibi, Harnai and Thal- 
Choti^li were handed over by Ydki'ib Khdn to the British 
Government. The treaty was shortly afterwards abrogated 
by the massacre of the British Resident at Kdbul and the 
deposition of YdkCib Khdn, and at the close of the second 
phase of the Afghdn war it was decided at the strenuous 
instance of Sir Robert Sandeman to retain the areas ceded 
by the treaty, though final orders for permanent retention 
wei^e not passed till 1882. 

In 1879, a Political Officer ( Captain Reynolds ) with 
head quarters at Jacobdbdd was placed in charge of ^he 
Khdn’s lands irrigated by the Sind canals, all matters con- 
nected with the railway and the affairs of the Bugti tribe. 
The administration of Sibi was also shortly afterwards added 
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to his charge. At this tiifle Captain H. Wyllie held charge of 
Pishin and the K'Akar tribes, while the Harnai and Thal- 
Chotiali Districts, which include the Harnai valley, Sdngdn, 
Duki and the Thal-Chotiilli country were administered by 
Surgeon-Major O. T. Duke, who was also in political charge 
of the Marris. 

In 1^80, the state of the country became unsettled owing 
to the events in Afghanistan, and on the 24th of March 
Captain Showess, the Commandant of the Baloch Guides, 
together wilh a number of his men was ambushed and killed 
in the Uzhda Psha pass near Dirgi by the P^in^zai Kdkars. 
A survey camp under Captain Fuller, R.E., was shortly after- 
wards looted near Fuller’s camp, and Sir Robert Sandeman 
himself, who had immediately moved up from Harnai with a 
small detachment of troops, was attacked at the foot of the 
Chappar hills. It was considered advisable at this juncture 
to avoid isolated military operations, and the Kdkars embol- 
dened by the inaction of the Government assumed an openly 
dehant attitude. In August 1880 after the disaster at Mai- 
wand the P<ln6zais reinforced by contingents of the Sdrang- 
zais and Zhob Kdkars under Shdh Jehdn, Jogizai, attacked 
the Kach fort, which was held by 300 men of the i6th 
Bombay Infantry. The Kdkars were repulsed with consider- 
able loss and the troops following up their advantage burnt 
the villages of Kach and Ahmaddn. In 1881 the Pdndzais 
and Sdrangzais surrendered to Sir Robert Sandeman, and 
their country, which had hitherto been attached to Pishin, 
was placed under the charge 8f the Political Agent, Thal- 
Chotidli. 

At the close of 1881, when the troops were returning to India 
from Kandahdr, a small column, designated the Bozddr co- 
lumn under the command of General Wilkinson, was sent from 
Quetta to Ddra Ghdzi Khdn through the Kdkar, Tarin, 
Marri and Ldni districts. The march was successful, and 
this part of the country which had only been partially 
explored was thoroughly opened up. In December 1882 
Sibi was transferred to the Thal-Chotidli District, and the 
Political Ag^nt was also placed in charge of the Boldn Pass 
ancf in political control of the Bugti, Dombki and Kahdri 
tribes. Taking advantage of the return of troops from 
Kandahdr, a small column was sent in April 1883 
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Historv, Kach-Kow{is valley to punish the tritfes who had taken part 
in the murder of Captain Showers and the^aitack on Kach. 
The tribesmen surrendered unconditionally, and it was 
decided that the Kdkar country which had already been 
added to the Thal-Chotidli District should be assessed to 
revenue. In the same year Captain G. Gaisford was 
appointed as Assistant Superintendent of Levies an 4 ex- 
officio Assistant to the Political Agent, ThahChotidli, and 
was posted to Duki. The post of Assistant Supeyriptendent 

1886. of Levies was abolished in 1886 when the Bori Galley was 
taken over, and the appointment was changed to that 
of an Assistant Political Agent with his head quarters at 
Loralai. The Bdrkhdn and Khdtrdn valleys were occupied 

1887. in 1^87 and added to the Thal-Chotidli Agency. In 
March of the same year the Political Agent was relieved ( ( 
the charge of the Boldn Pass, which was transferred to 
the Quetta-Pishin District. 

In November 1887 the Kach-Kowds and Harnai valleys, 
Sibi, Duki and Thal-Chotidli were declared parts of British 
India, and for the purposes of administration as regards 
these tracts, the designation of the Political Agent was 
changed to that of Deputy Commissioner. 

1890, On the formation of the Zhob Agency in 1890, the Bori 

valley, Sanjdwi and Bdrkhdn were transferred to that 
Agency ; but the Loralai Cantonment and station remained 
under the Political Agent, Thal-Chotidli, and became the 
head quarters of the District. In the same year the Police 
were re-organised and placed^ under the Assistant Political 
Agent who was also District Superintendent of Police. 
Owing to the disputes between the Zarki'ms and the Marris, 
Kohlu was brought under British protection and added to 
the Thal-Chotidli DistncW in 1892. In February 1891 San- 
jdwi was again transferred to Thal-Chotidli, and Bdrkhdn 
was added in April 1892, In January 1894 the Loralai Can- 
tongient and station were handed over to Zhob. The 
Assistant Political Agent was relieved of Police work in 
November 1897 and the force was placed under the District 
Superintendent of the Quetta Police. On the reconstruction 
of the Districts in October 1903, the Bdrkh^n, Duki and 
Sanjdwi tahsils were transferred to the new Loralai District, 
the name of the Thal-Chotidli District was changed into 
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that of the Sibi District, and the Nasirdbdd ntdbai, which 
had been taken*(^ver on lease from His Highness the Khdn, 
was added as a siib-division. For purposes of administration 
the pistrict, as now constituted, is divided into three sub- 
divisions, Shdhrig, Sibi and Nasirdbdd, and the Political 
Agent also exercises political control over the Marri, Bugti, 

Dombki and Kahdri tribes. 

* 

The following officers have held the appointment of the 
Politicat ^genl : — 


Mr. R. I. Bruce, 


Captain G. Gaisford 

Mr. R. I. Bruce, C.I.E 

Captain G. Gaisford 

Mr. R. I. Bruce, C. RE 

Captain 1 . Macivor, C.I.E 

Major C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G. 
Captain H. M. Temple (in addition to 
his duties as Political Agent (Kaldt 

and Boh'm) 

Major C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G. ... 


Lieut. A. H. McMahon ... 
Captain C. A. Kemball ... 
Captain H. L. Showers ... 
Major I. Macivor, C.I.E,... 
Lieut. -Col. G. Gaisford ... 
Lieut. C. B. Winter ... 
Captain M. A. Tighe 
Captain C. Archer 
Captain H. L. Showers ... 
Cai tain R. A. E. Benn ... 
Captain W. M. Cubitt 

Captain C. Archer 

Major F. Macdonald 
Captain A. McConaghey... 

Captain H. Gough 

Captain S. G. Knox 
Major M. A. Tighe 


... ^ ... 


1882 to 22nd Septem- 
ber 1885. 

to 24th December 1885. 
to 25th July 1886. 
to 25th October 1886. 
to 2nd May 1887. 
to yth April 1890 
to 23rd September 1891. 


to 24th November 1891. 
to 19th April 1892. 
to 16th April 1893. 
to 19th September 1894. 
to 1st December 1894. 
to 16th March 1896. 
to 14th March 1898. 
to 9th April 1898. 
to 15th March 1899. 
to 4th April 1899. 
to 1st May 1899. 
to 22nd May 1899. 
to nth Oc»o er 1899. 
to 31st March 1901. 
to 9th March 1902. 
to 1st February 1903. 
to 19th February 1903. 
to 1 8th October 1903. 
to 31st March 1905. 


There are no imposing structures of any kind to indicate 
the condition of the country in ancient times, but many 
mounds, said to be the ruins of old cities, with local tradi- 
tions attached to them, are found scattered throughout the 
district. * 

A mound about 628 yards in circumference and about 135 
feet in height above the level of the surrounding country is 
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situated in the Usmini land near the Ldni village about 8 
miles from Sibi. It is said to be the ruins gf*an ancient city 
founded by a semi-mythical infidel king named Dallu* Rai, 
who, according to local tradition, married his own daug^hter 
contrary to all usage and established custom, and thereby 
incurred the wrath of the deity who destroyed his city. The 
fact that somewhat similar mounds are found in the Boldn 

t 

in Pishin and near Appozai in the ZAwb valley, which are 
also assigned to Dallu Rai and have similar l6cal ^mditions, 
is not without interest. It was on this mound that the 
notorious Hdji Khdn Kdkar of Barshor, who was some 
time governor of Pishin under the Bdrakzai, built a fort, 
the ruins of which remain and which have given the present 
name of knhna kila or the old fort to the locality. 

The ruins of ancient mud forts are found near the villages 
of Ahmadi'in and Manra in the Zidrat hills. These are 
ascribed, like most other ruins, to the Mughals. There are 
also forts at Sdngdn and Sibi which are attributed to the 
Mughals, though the Sibi fort has probably a more ancient 
origin. 

Small cairns and heaps of mud are found on the road 
between Kohlu and Bdrkhdn, and according to tradition 
mark the destruction of a large kdfila by snow during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

In 1901, certain inscriptions were discovered by R. S. 
Diwdn Jamiat Rai, then officiating as Extra Assistant 
Commissioner of Sibi, in thp. Ush Narai or Camel’s Pass, 
about 2 miles from Kach. The impressions were sent by 
Dr. Vogel, Archaeological Surveyor of the Punjab Circle, to 
M. Ed. Drouin, a specialist in Semitic Epigraphy and 
Secretary to the Socieie Asiatique at Paris, who has thus 
recorded his opinion : — 

“ The inscriptions are in Armenian letters and have been 
engraved on the stones by people who belonged to the 
ArQienian colony established in Baluchistdn in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Two of these inscriptions are 
dated 1050 and 1067 of the Armenian era (1606, 1618 A.D.). 
We know from the historians that Tahmiisp (15/4-1576) and 
Slfdh Abbds (1584-1629) ravaged Georgia and Armenia: 
Tahmdsp in 1547 and Abbds in 1600, 1603 and 1618. A 
large number of Armenians were transported into ‘Several 
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parts of the Persian Empire : Isfahdn, Afghdnistdn, Makrdn, 
etc.” • . 

“ 'Phe inhabitants of Djulfa, a town of Aderbadsan, built 
near Jsfahdn, a town which they called New Djulfa (Armenian 
Nor Djougha). 

** I have communicated my decipherment to Mr. Barmad- 
smn,* an Armenian scholar living in Paris, who has 
agreed that the writing was an old Armenian writing 
rudely eti^raved on the stone. Consequently there remains 
some doubt with regard to the missing or obliterated 
letters. I must remark that the Armenian Era is gene- 
rally accepted at 551-552 A.D.” In connection with this 
Dr. Vogel writes that “ the inscriptions contain only a 
name and a date, but are of interest in connection with the 
historical fact referred to above. The explanation of their 
origin offered by M. Drouin possesses much probability, but 
cannot, at present, be considered certain. 

a- ii- 

“ Ush Narai is a barren pass on the main road from 
Kandahdr to Sind and the Panjab. In old days this road 
was much frequented 

if- «■ ■H- a- 

“From ancient times Armenian merchants carried on an 
active trade with India through Persia, which flourished 
especially under the reign of the Mughal Emperors, Akbar 
and Jahdngir. In Agra and other places in India, there 
existed extensive Armenian cc^onies, to which numerous 
sepulchral inscriptions still bear evidence.'’'^ On the other 
hand it should be noticed that no Armenian colonies can 
now be traced in the Kaldt Agency. We should therefore 
have to assume that the reputed settlers of the seventeenth 
century, on their conversion to Isldm, have become complete- 
ly merged in the indigenous Brdhui and Baloch tribes. It is 
of interest that at Kdbul an Armenian colony, established in 
the reign of Tahmdsp and Shdh Abbds, has survived up,* to 
the time of Shdr Ali Khdn. They had preserved Christianity 

• Cf. N. T Seth. History of the Armenians in India (London, 
*®97)> pp* 37> 78* An extensive Armenian cemetery exists at Sdrat, 
detached tombs are found at Behiir {Cttnningham, AS,R., Vol, i, 37), 
and in the Hyderdbdd State {Cousen’s Lists of Remains in H, H. the 
Nizdm^s Territory^ pp. 63 and 64). 


History. 
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and lived in the Bdla Hisdr near Shlh Shahid gate, but are 
said to have been banished by the late AmiftAbdur Rahman. 

In view of the above facts, may we not suppose that Arme- 
nian traders left their names carved on these stones a» a 
record of their having crossed the Camel pass on the high 
road from Persia and India.” 

Little or nothing is known of the early ethnographical 
history of the District, but it is certain that the Afghans, 
Baloch, Brdhui and Jat, who now occupy it, ara compara- 
tively recent inimigr lilts. yVs already described in^he section 
on History, Sewistdn prior to the Muhammadan invasion 
formed a portion of a Hindu kingdom with its capital at Alor 
on the banks of the Indus, and the country would appear 
to have been thickly populated. xMir Masi'im, writing in 
1600, speaks of the ruins of several ancient cities in the 
neighbourhood of Sibi. All local tradition asserts that 
both Sibi and the Harnai valley were held by a Hindu dynas- 
ty called St^wa, but there is nothing definite to .show how 
the ancient inhabitants were gradually supplanted. 

The Afghdns who now occupy the Shdhri;,^ tahsil, the 
Kohlu tahsil and part of Sibi, appear to have entered the 
District from the north-east, emigrating from their homes 
round the Takht-i-Sulaimdn. The Tarins, it is believed, 
came into the District about the fourteenth century and the 
Kdkars, who branched off from the parent stock in Pishin, 
somewhat later. 

The great influx of the Baloch from the westward appears 
to have taken place duriAg the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as by the sixteenth century there is authentic 
evidence that they were numerous and were making raids 
and forays in all directions. The Jats, who represent about 
25 per cent, of the total {^opulatii n of the administered area, 
are a collection of Muhammadan tribes without any common 
origin, and it is possible that some of these may be the 
descendants of the original Hindu inhabitants who were 
converted to Isldm at the time of the Muhammadan 
conquests. The Brdhuis, who are found chiefly in the 
Sibi and Nasirdbdd tahsils, are mostly nomads, though a 
fcijw have acquired land and become permanent settlers. 
They are all offshoots from the parent stock inhabiting 
KaUt territory 
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The first regular census of the District, the results of Population. 
which have bean published, was carried out in 1901. The Density, 
District was divided into three divisions for the purpose : 

(a) the towns, railway bazars, etc., in which a synchronous 
enuinSration was made on the standard schedule ; (b) the 
tribal areas, i.e., the Marri, Bugti, Dombki, Kah^ri and 
Umrdjiii country in which estimates were prepared through 
th& headmen of tribes, the same method being followed in 
Nasirdbd^ ^vhich was then a nidbat of the Kaldt State, as 
was also *1110 case with the Marris occupying the western 
portion of the Kohlu tahsil ; and (i:) the remainder ol the 
District in which a rough house-to-house enumeration was 
made by the subordinate staff. This was not synchronous. 

The results jirrived at gave a total population of 73,893, 
of which 7,924 were censused on the standard schedule 
and represent, in the main, the non-indigenous population 
of the District. Tnis figuie (73,893) does not include the 
Marri and lUigti country (38,919) which has been dealt with 
in Chapter V, or the population of the Dombki, Kahdri, 
and Umrdni coinilry (19,512) which forms part of the Lahri 
nidbat of Kachhi in K<jldt. A detailed statement containing 
the prineijial census statistics will be found in table II, 

Volume B. 

In 1901 the total number of occupied houses in the 
administered area was 15,178 : 1,391 in the towns and 13,787 
in the villages, and of the total population the urban part 
numbered 4,551 and the rural 69,342. The incidence of 
population per house in the urbaS area was 3*2 and in rural 
areas about 5. The average population per square mile was 
about 18, the highest being ^2 in Nasirdbdd. In the Marri 
and Bugti country the population was 7 per family and 5 per 
square mile. • 

The only town in the District is Sibi, which has grown up Towns and 
since the British occupation, and is inhabited largely by an 
alien population. • 

In pre-British days the number of villages was smaller, 
the people being obliged to live together for offensive and 
defensive purposes. This was especially the case in 
Sibi, which was exposed to constant raids by the Marrjs, 
and where in 1879 L. Dames found that there 

were only 7 inhabited villages, while the country was studded 
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with the ruins of no less than 40 dAerted villages. There 
is now a tendency to spread out, and new villages and 
hamlets are gradually springing up. In •xQOi, the number 
of inhabited villages in this tahsil, including Sdngdn, w'as 
32, the total number in the whole District being 238 o^' one 
village in every 17 square miles. Nasirdbdd has i village in 9^ 
miles, Kohlu i in 15 miles, Shdhrig i in 17 miles, and Sibi 
I in 42 miles. There are a very few villages which have .a 
population of over 1,000 souls. The most important places 
arc mentioned in Chapter IV in the Miniature Gazetteer 
each tahsil. 

The Marri and the Bugti country, which has an area 
of 7,129 square miles, has only 5 villages, the majority of he 
population being nomads. 

Previous to 1891 no regular census was attempted, and in 
that year the operations were confined to the Sibi and 
Shdhrig tahsils. The only information available as regards 
earlier years is derived from the rough estimate of Sibi 
and Sdngdn (13,900) made by Mr. M. L. Dames in 1879 and 
of the Zawar valley (4,822) by Dr. O. T. Duke in the same 
year. 'J'he growth of population, therefore, cannot be 
illustrated by reliable figures. 

In 1901, the population of Sibi (excluding 846 in Sdngdn) 
was 19,680 against 13,401 in 1891 or an increase of 47 per 
cent. In the Shdhrig tahsil there were 16,573 persons 
in 1901 against 16,241 in 1891 or an increase of 2 per cent. 
This comparatively small increase in the Shdhrig tahsil is 
due to the fact that a considerable portion of the alien 
population which existed in 1891 has since left the District. 

Besides the improved methods on which the census of 
1901 was carried out, the increase in the population of the 
District may be attributed partly to the greater security 
to life which has attended the British occupation. It may 
also be presumed that the rise in the standard of living, 
which has undoubtedly taken place among the indigenous 
population, has led to more frequent marriages and a conse- 
quent increase in the birth rate. 

The majority of the indigenous population in the plains are 
settled, but in other parts of the District there is a con- 
stant flow of migration, the causes being the nomadic 
habits of the tribes, the variations in the climate, and the 
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periodical visitations scarcity and drought which compel 
the people to seek more favourable districts. 

♦ ^ 

The Sdrangzai,*Pdn^zai, Duniar and Wan^chi tribes of the 
Shdhrig tahsil are largely flock-owners, and spend the summer 
in the hills and the winter in the Zawar valley. Large 
numbers of Marris migrate to the Kohlu valley, Duki and 
Bdrkhiin in the summer months in search of grazing, and 
the i5ibi plain is a regular resort in the winter for Brdhuis, 
Ghilzais, Marris and Bugtis. Large numbers of Jats from 
the lower ^portions of Kaldt also regularly visit Sibi during 
the spring harvest, when they work as labourers. In time 
of scarcity and drought Marris, Bugtis and the people of Sibi 
dependent on dry crop areas migrate to Nasirdbdd and Sind. 

In 1901, 5,547 persons (males 4,264 and females 1,283) were 
enumerated in the old Thal-Chotidli District who had been 
born in the provinces of India, 2,144 belonged to other 
parts of Baluchistdn, 238 who had been born in Native States 
of India, and 522 born in countries adjacent to India, chiefly 
Afghdnistdn. 

The province in India from which most immigrants come 
is the Punjab (3,721), and Sind and the United Provinces come 
next with 862 and 821 respectively. The immigrants from 
Native States represented 89 from the Punjab, 74 from 
Kashmir and 40 from Rdjputdna. The immigrants from the 
Punjab are drawn principally from the Districts of Amritsar, 
Sidlkot, Jhelum, JuIIundur, Hoshidrpur, Gujrdt, Gurddspur, 
Gujranwala and Rdwalpindi. 

No detailed record of age w.ts attempted in 1901 except 
in towns, military stations and bazars along the railway line 
whicli were enumerated on the standard schedule ; in the 
District adults were merely distinguished from minors. Out of 
a total population of 60,658, wh^ch represent the principal 
indigenous tribes of the District, there were 32,507 males, 
including 19,479 adult males, and 28,151 females. The 
number of male children under 12 years of age was 13,028. 
Out of the 4,551 persons, representing the population of ,Sibi 
town, 1,323 were under 20 years, 2,356 between 20 — 40 years 
and 748 between 40—60 years. 

Vital statistics were not recorded in the District. A 
summary enquiry regarding the birth and death rate dufing 
the year 1905 was made by the tahsil officials by selecting 
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a few villages in each tahsil, the result obtained indicating 
47 per cent, of births and 4*5 of deaths on the total popula- 
tion of those villages during the preceding *12 months. The 
birth rate for boys was 2*6 and for girls 2 ; while the death 
rate for male children was 1*5, of female children i, of adult 
males i*i and adult females '88. According to these en- 
quiries the highest birth rate was 7*2 in Kohiu and the lowest 
37 in Sibi, while the highest death rate was 9 8 in NasirSbdd 
and the lowest 2*6 in Sibi. Longevity among the indigenous 
population, more especially in the highlands and id dry crop 
arsas, appears to be infrequent owing to constant exposure 
to the severity of the climate and to bad nutrition. 

A summary enquiry made by the tahsil officials in certain 
selected villages shows that in a population of 11,605 the 
total number of afflicted persons was 109 or '94 per cent, 
of which 74 were males and 35 females. 

The disproportion of women to men in the stations and 
bazars was very great, there being only 326 women to every 
thousand men. In the Sibi town, where the population 
is more settled, there were 437 women to every thousand 
men. 

Among the rural population there were 28,151 women and 
32,507 men or 866 women to every thousand men. Among 
the Baloch, who form the major portion of the population, 
the proportion of females to males was 854 to 1,000. The 
Afghans had 907, the Brdhuis 813, the Jats 849 females to 
1,000 males, while the proportion among the Kh^trdns and 
Saiads was 846 and 879 ^respectively. No record was 
made of the civil conditions of the indigenous population. 

Among the indigenous classes every man marries as soon 
as he possibly can, but the payment of bride price (walwar 
or lab) compels many t^a wait till middle age. This is 
specially the case with the poorer nomadic classes among 
the Kdkars. Marriage almost invariably takes place after 
puberty, one of the most important reasons being the heavy 
domestic duties which devolve on a wife and which can only 
b performed by a full grown woman. The situation is thus 
expressed by one of the leading zaminddrs of Naslrdbdd: 
** It does not pay us to bring home a child-wife, feed and 
clothe her. We only marry a woman when she is fit to be a 
wife, to do all household work and help us in our avocations.” 
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So far as can be asxiertained polygamy is rare, except Population. 
among the well-to-do, though the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four prescribed by 
Muhammadan law. The summary enquiry instituted by the 
tahs(l officials, to which a reference has already been made, 
elicited that in a population of 11,005, the number ol 
married males was 2,716 or 23*4 per cent,, of whom 159 or 
5;8 per cent., only had more than one wife. The wealthy, 
who are the only class with the means to pay walmir more 
than ont/, take more wives than one, either for pleasure, 
or, sometimes for the sake of offspring. Pol) gamy is 
occasionally forced on the poor among the Af^hdns by the 
custom which requires that one of the surviving brothers or 
cousins must marry a widow. Cohabitation with concu- 
bines [kants] is permitted by custom. 

Among the I 3 aloch an 1 Jats, marriage with the near 
relations is general, as the system of exchange largely 
prevails, and it is also preferred among most other tribes 
because exchanges can be easily arranged, the bride price is 
less, the parties are already mutually acquainted, and their 
tribal relations are strengthened by the marriage tie. 

Among the well-to-do the bridegroom is generally about Marriage 
. w , 1 r .• • • 7i i-i ceremonies, 

twenty and the bride four years his junior, whilst among the 

poorer classes both the bridegroom and the bride are gene- 
rally older. In rare cases infant betrothals take place, and 
then only among very near relations. Ordinarily a man has 
nothing to say in the selection of his bride, but when his 
parents wish him to marry the; look for a suitable girl and 
the first step taken is to send a female relation to see her 
and to satisfy herself about her personal appearance and 
other qualifications. Among the very poor or when marriage 
takes place among the well-to-do at an advanced age, the 
man makes his own choice. 

Baloch lab or bride price is only paid when a 
bride In l(iii|i^hrT^pni alfi rhn nr tribe. Among endo- 
gamous groups there are " I i the 

nang when no stipulations are made : (ii) the sa badal also 
known as kano wati or system of exchange of girls between 
families, and the p 6 t when the condition is made that a 
daughter born of the marriage will be given to a relatidh of 
the bride’s parents. Among the Golas the lab is alway paid, 
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Population, the amount varying from Rs. loo to Rs. i,ooo according to 
the position of the parties. The ceremony of ^//^> wata which 
renders the betrothal (sang) binding is* thus performed. 
When the relations on both sides are assembled, the bride’s 
father brings a cup of milk into which the bridegroom’s father 
drops a few rupees. The cup is then handed round and the 
milk is sipped by all. The bridegroom’s father presents the 
bride with a siithan (pair of trousers), ghaga (shift), * 
(wrapper) ; a pair of shoes, a silver ring and ear-rings 
being sometimes added. The marriage day (///A)* is then 
fixed, the usual time being immediately after the rahi or 
kharif harvests, but the titk must not fall in the month of 
Muharram, or on the Bara ‘imifdt. When the date has been 
finally arranged, the bridegroom’s father sends a seer of 
flour, half a seer of gur^ and the same amount of ghi to the 
bride’s father, this ceremony being known as imammli^ and 
gives a feast to his friends and relatives, from whom contri- 
butions in money {mana mokh) arc received, A few days 
before the marriage, a coloured thread (guna) is tied to the 
wrist of the bridegroom (ghol) and he is given a sword to pro- 
tect himself from evil spirits. On the same day the women 
of the family grind 5 or 7 seers of corn (always an odd 
number), which is kept over for the use of the couple after 
marriage. This is called buki. The customs attending the 
ceremonies of tith^ gdna and the girding on of the sword are 
also observed by the Hindus of the Punjab, from whom they 
have probably been borrowed. 

On the marriage day thfi wedding procession, accom- 
panied by the females of the bridegroom’s party, moves off 
to the bride’s house, where a separate shed (chhapar) has 
been erected, in front of which there is a small channel 
filled with milk (wahi kh^r). The bride is placed in this 
shed, and at night after the guests have feasted, the nikdh 
is read by the miUld, After this the bridegroom is conduct- 
ed to the shed and the heads of the bride and bridegroom 
are .placed together seven times (sat mil). Horse racing, 
shooting at a mark and dancing are the chief amusements at 
weddings, and food is also provided for the guests by the 
bridegroom. Clothes, ornaments, and furniture are given 
to *the bride by the parents on both sides, and she also 
receives her haq-Umahr or dower, which ordinarily consists 
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of a cow, buffalo or cafnel or a few rupees. Populatio 

In cases of the re-marriajje of widows no ceremonies are 
observed except the nikdh. On the death of her husband, 
the woman can return to her parents and for purposes of 
re-mnrriage is at their disposal, except in cases in which 
bride price {laR) has been paid when she is at the disposal of 
the heirs of her deceased husband. 

• Among the Afghdii tribes of the District the amount Marriage 

and payment of imkmir (bride price) is the most im- ^'ustoms 
^ •,* ,1 ■ • 1 ,1 -'iniong the 

portant lector in all matrimonial arrangements, but the Afghfins. 

system of exchange of girls, which is known idissaraiy sarbada 
and also prevails. The Pathan customs and cere- 

monies differ from those of the Baloch in many essentials 
and there are also many variations among the different tribes 
themselves, but the following account of the KAkar marriage 
ceremonies may be taken as fairly representative : — The girl 
having been approved, the father of the bridegroom with 
some of his relatives (inarakka) goes to the girl’s father and, 
if the preliminary overtures are well received, the amount of 
wahmf' is discussed and also the presents, which the father is 
willing to give to his daughter. If the father of the bride 
consents to the match, the walwar is fixed, and the girl’s 
mother or grand-mother thereupon presents the bridegroom’s 
father with a needle in the eye of which has been inserted a 
silk thread. Guns are now fired, sheep are killed and a feast 
is given to the bridegroom’s party. This is the preliminary 
step in the betrothal and is known as the hokra. This cere- 
mony of hokra is binding. A!ter it has taken place, it is 
considered a want of good breeding on the man’s part to 
retreat without a plausible excuse, and any one who does so 
is regarded with contempt. In the case of the woman the 
hokra is considered binding e?^pept under special circum- 
stances, such as adultery on her part or strong suspicion 
^f it. 

After about a month a portion of the walwar is paid, and a 
party of the bridegroom’s relations goes to the bgde’s 
father, who presents them with a silk kerchief, the colour of 
which is generally green, and which has silk rosettes or 
silver ornaments on the four corners. This is the kozda 
or betrothal, and at this time there are again general rejoic- 
ings, dancing, etc. 
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Population. When the wnlwar has been fully pa^d, a date is fixed for 
the marriayfe [mkdh)^ which is performed in aqpordance with 
Muhammadan rites at the bride’s hous 5 . Besides, the 
walwavy the bridegroom has to supply provisions to the 
father of the girl for the entertainment of the wedding 
guests. The father of the bride also gives presents which 
generally consist of a suit of clotiies for the bridegroom, 
one or more dresses, a few silver ornaments and articles of 
household furniture for the bride. 

• • 

In cases of widow re-marriage no ceremonies, except the 
nikdhy are observed. On the death of her husband the 
widow is considered to belong to his relatives, and if one of 
them does not marry her, she is usually married in the 
tribe on the payment of imhmry which is about half of that 
paid tor a virgin. 

Bride price. In the pre-British days the bride price paid by the Kdkars 
was about Rs. 40, and was generally paid in kind. It now 
varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 for a virgin and about half 
the amount for a widow, and is paid partly in cash and partly 
in kind. 

Among the Makhidni (Tor Tarins) of Shdhrig, the walwar 
varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 for a virgin, that for a widow 
being about half. The haq-i^mahr varies from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 38. The Makhidnis have a curious custom which also 
prevails among other Pathdns of the Shdhrig tahsil, in 
Pishln and in many parts of Chdgai, and in accordance with 
which the husband presents his wife with a share of the merit 
(swisodb) which he hopes to obtain after death by giving alms 
from his hear'h (anghdrai) in his life time. The share varies 
from one-sixth to oneThird, and the gift saves the husband 
from the onus of giving any dower upon earth. 

The imlmir paid by thC' Wandchis (Spin Tarins) varies 
from Rs. 100 to Rs, 250. The betrothal is followed by the 
ceremony of psha khaldsawaly when the bridegroom is 
presented with a pair of red trousers, or a turban, and is 
afterwards permitted to visit the bride’s family, though he 
may not meet the bride. The usual rate of haq 4 ^mahr 
is Rs. 12/8. 

The price of a bride among the Zarkiins of Kohlu varies from 
Rs. 'too to Rs. 500, but it has been known to be as much as 
Rs. 1,000. A widow is valued at half the amount and the 
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price of a divorced ^oman is still lower. The system of Population. 
exchange of gii;Is prevails among the Zarki'ins and exchanges 
are also permittelll between virgins and widows. 

The Panri Afgfulns of Sibi consider it derogatory to marry The Panris. 
theif girls to men of other tribes, though they take their 
brides from neighbouring clans. The Bdn'izais marry their 
girls in their o^vn clan and in such cases do not demand 
•walwar. Among the Panris the ordinary rate of walwar 
varies frojn Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. The haq-i-mahr is Rs. 12 
and the husband aI<o presents his wife with a fourth share 
of the sanodby to which a reference has already been made. 

The Sheikhs claim to be Saiads, but now form part of the Saiads. 
Makhiiini tribe and follow their customs. With the excep- 
tion of the Bukndri Saiads, who do not give their daughters 
outside their own section, all other Saiads inter-marry with 
the tribe with whom they live. The ordinary among 

themselves varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, but the tribes- 
men are often willing to pay double the price for the honour 
of marrying into a Saiad family. 

The Jats of Sibi nainly follow the marriage custom of the Jats. 

Panri Afghdns with whom they have been living for gene- 
rations. When inter-marrying among themselves the leading 
families of the Jats do not demand or pay walwar^ but in 
other cases the rate varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. In 
addition to the haq-i~mahr the bridegroom pays a small sum, 
generally Rs. 7, as shir bahli .lit. suckling) to the bride’s 
mother. This custom is also observed by ihe Baloch of the 
Chdgai District. After the de^lth of her husband, the widow 
returns to her parents and is at their disposal as regards 
re-marriage. 

The Jats of the Nasirdbdd tahsil follow the marriage 
customs of the Baloch, but pap walwar which varies from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 400. After the samidl or the placing of the 
heads together, a small lump of cotton is placed alternately 
on the head of the bride and the bridegroom and each. has 
to pick it. This is called the gulchin. Then the women of 
the family give a pinch of salt to the bridegroom who 
places it in the bride’s hands, this part of the ceremony being 
known as sihra, A sheet with a sword or knife tied in each 
corner is then held over the biidegroom who is conducted to 
a kandi tree and is called upon to lop a branch with a single 
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Population, stroke of a sword. This is done to prove his strength and 
manhood. 

The code of morality among the Jat camel breeders and 
artisans is loose, and it is a common saying that a headman 
who gives his camels to a Jat to graze thereby also acquires 
a claim upon the affections of the Jat’s wife. The rate of 
walwnr varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 100 according to the position 
of the parties. 

Divorce. Divorce is rare among the Baloch as the usual punishment 

for infidelity is death and it is considered a di?sgrace to 
put away a wife for other reasons ; it is also infrequent 
among the Panris and the better classes of Jat sammddrs. 
Among others the usual reasons for divorce are the disagree- 
able appearance or temper of the woman and immorality 
proved or suspected. The usual method of divorce is the 
throwing of three stones or clods of earth into the lap of the 
woman in the presence of two witnesses, The divorced 
woman has the status of a widow and can re-marry in her tribe, 
but if she is divorced for misconduct, tribal custom does not 
permit her to marry her seducer. Amongst the Zarkfins, a 
woman can obtain a divorce if her husband is proved to be 
impotent. To effect this, pressure is brought to bear on the 
husband by her parents through the tribal headmen. If a 
Wani^chi woman is divorced at her own request, the husband 
is entitled to recover about half of the wahvar paid by him. 
Among the Tarins, Kdkars and the Jats of Sibi, if a woman 
is divorced for her own fault, the husband claims compensa- 
tion (khtilla) from the man w 5 io marries the divorced woman. 
The amount is not more than one-third of the walwar. 

Penalties Before the British occupation, death was the punishment 

for adultery faithless wife caught flagrante delicto. This still holds 
good among the majority'bf the hill Baloch, but with the 
Pathdns and also with the Jamdli, Umrdni and Khosa Baloch 
of the Nasirdbdd tahsil, the injured husband is generally 
ready to salve his honour with compensation in girls, money, 
etc.i' the amount payable varying in different tribes. No 
compensation is payable if both the seducer and the woman 
are killed. If both escape, the woman is divorced, and 
among the Makhidni and Wandchi Tarins, and Sanatia 
Kdkars, she can marry her seducer when the compensa- 
tion has been paid. Among most tribes there is no fixed rate, 
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the ct mpeiisation (;/£^’), which generally consists of one or 
more girls and aJ:)out Rs. 200 in cash, being determined on 
the merits of each case. 

The position of women among the Afghans of the high- 
lands* and among poorer classes of other parts of the Dis- 
trict is one of extreme degradation. No sooner is a girl fit 
for ^^iork than her parents send her to tend the cattle, besides 
niaking her take part in all the ordinary household duties. 
Owing the system of imkmr in vogue, when she reaches 
nubile age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up for sale 
to the highest bidder. Her father discourses on her merits 
as a beauty or as a housekeeper in the public meeting places, 
and invites offers from those who are in want of a wife. 
Even the more wealthy and more respectable Afghjtns are 
not above this system of thus lauding the human wares 
which they have for sale. A wife must not only carry water, 
prepare food and attend to all ordinary duties, but she must 
take the flocks out to graze, groom her husband’s horse and 
assist in cultivation. She has no rights in property, and, 
if divorced, she can, as a rule, only carry away with her the 
clothes she *is wearing. As a widow, she is only entitled to 
a subsistence allowance from her late husband’s estate. In 
the household of a deceased Afghdn, widows and girls are 
merely regarded as assets in the division of his property, 
and though the system is discouraged by Political officers, 
it is no uncommon thing to find that a son is willing to hand 
over his mother to an applicant for her hand on the receipt 
of the stipulated wahmr. * 

In former days a brother, who did not wish to marry his 
brother’s widow himself, could dispose of her in marriage to 
any one he chose and appropriate the walwar^ but an appre- 
ciable change has occurred in the^position of such widows, 
since an important decision was given by Mr. H. S. Barnes, 
then Agent to the Governor-General, in November 1892 in 
the case of Lukmdn, Kdkar, versus the Crown : “As regards 
a widow’s power of choosing a husband,” Mr. Barnes 
said, “ Muhammadan Law must not be overridden by local 
inhuman and ignorant custom and in all disputes regarding 
widow re-marriage brought before the Courts in British 
Baluchistdn or the Agency territories, the courts of law 
should follow the provision of Muhammadan law, in so far 
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as that law gives to widows full liberty and discretion to 
marry whom they please ; and no case of the ktnd should be 
committed to a jif'ga for settlement without a clear direction 
that, on this point of the widow’s freedom of choice, ng cur- 
tailment whatever will be permitted of the liberty and 
discretion which Muhammadan law allows her. The only 
point in which any concession to local tribal custcn» can 
be permitted, is that which relates to the payment which 
should be made by the new husband to the late* husband’s 
family. * ^ * In order to put a stop to the 

feuds which might otherwise arise from allowing widows to 
marry whom they please, it is admissible for courts to settle 
the sum of money which should be paid to the family of the 
widow’s late husband by the man she proposes to marry. 
This is the point in the settlement of these cases, which 
may usefully be made over to a Jtrga for decision.” This 
decision was re-affirmed by Sir James Browne in June 1895, 
in the case of Musammdt Miryam, Ydsinzai, when an order 
of the Political Agent, Quetta, debarring the widow from 
marrying any member of the Karozai, Sulaimdnzai and 
Bdrezai sections was quashed, and the woman was permitted 
to marry according to her own choice, subject to the pay- 
ment of the walwar. 

Among the Baloch and the wealthier classes of Jats the 
position of the woman is somewhat better. 

Except among the Saiads and Pdn^zai and Sdrangzai 
Kdkars who follow the Muhammadan Law in such cases, 
the women are allowed no Hiare in inheritance. Among the 
Makhidni an exception is made in the case of a widow if her 
late husband has left no near male relations. Inheritance 
among males is governed by tribal custom, but is based on 
the general principles of the shariat. 

Language,at the census of 1901, was recorded in the old Thai 
Chotidli District only in the case of 8,471 persons, who were 
censused on the standard schedule.*^ Of these only 1,561 spoke 
th^ vernaculars of Baluchistdn ; Sindi was spoken by 1,450 
persons, Punjdbi by 3,724 and Urdu by 1,261. The number of 
persons speaking European languages was 95, and of those 
speaking Persian 176. The language of the courts is Urdu, and 
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modified form of it, originally introduced in the District by i'ULATiON 
officials who camt in the early days of the British occupa 
tion from the D^rajdt, is making way among the indigenous 
popuWition and especially in the villages round Sibi. 

The principal dialects spoken by the indigenous popula- 
tion are Baluchi, Pashtii, Brdhui, Jatki and Sindi. The 
njedftim of correspondence, except in the case of official 
documents, is Persian among Muhammadans and Sindi 
among flip localised Hindus. 

Baluchi is technically described as belonging to the Baluchi. 
Iranian Branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family. The form used by the tribes in the District 
is known as the Eastern dialect as opposed to the west- 
ern or Makrdni dialect, and the words in use for common 
objects and acts are nearly all pure Baluchi, the remainder 
of the language being borrowed from Persian, Sindi and 
Punjdbi. 

Pashti'i is spoken by the Afghans in the Shdhrig and P^>-®htvi, 
Kohlu tahsils, also in Sdngdn. The Khajaks of Sibi speak 
Pashtii which has a mixture of Sindi words and the Panri 
Afghdns speak Sindi in their homes. The Zarki'ins of Ori- 
dni speak Khdtrdni. The Makhidni and Wandchi Tarins of 
Shdhrig use a modified form of Pashtd which is known as 
the Chhalgari or larindo. This dialect differs from the 
ordinary Pashtii of the Quetta District and according to the 
tradition the progenitor of the Wandchis quarrelled with his 
father who cursed him SQ.y\ng warsay pa shab^ dd sok ma 
pohesha ; ” that is “ begone, let no one understand thy 
language.” Among the peculiar terms of Tarindo may be 
included the following : — 


English. 

Pashtd. • 

Tarindo. 

Father 

... pidr 

... pidr. 

Wind 

... bdd 

ta. wdgu. 

Sun 

... nmar 

... mdr. 

Bullock 

... ghwae ... 

... Idzhda. 

Camel 

... dsh 

... wdsh. 

Dog 

... spai 

... spa. 

Milk 

... shodae 

... shwa. 

Butter milk ... 

... sharambae ... 

... shanizi. 

Clarified butter (CiAO* ghuri 

... runrdh. 

Turban ... 

... pagrai 

... malastanr. 
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Jatki or Sindi is the dialect of the Jats of the plains, who 
represent about 25 per cent, of the total riiVal population of 
the District. 

The following table '•* shows the distribution by rac;^s and 
tribes of the indigenous inhabitants of the administered 
portion of the District : — 


iSaloch 


Brahui 


Jat 


Afgh/ms 


f Bugti ... 



25^ 

1 Buledi 


... 

.. 5.134 

1 Dombki 




.. 1,078 

1 Magassi 



.. • • 613 

Marri ... 



.. • «75 

1 Rind ... 



•. 9.945 

1 Umr.ini 



.. 1,098 

^Others 



... 

*51 



Total 

.. 19.150 

f Kakar ... 




.. 6,820 

1 Panri or 

Panni ... 

... 

•. 3.656 

. { Tan'n ... 

••• 

... 

.. 6,468 

1 Zarkiin 

... 

... 

75 * 

( Others 



... 

424 



Total 

. 18,119 

( Bangulzai 

... 

... 

. 1,261 

Lfingav 

... ... 

... 

383 

Zchri ... 


... 

»73 

Labri ... 

... ... 

... 

. 201 

Mengal 


... 

824 

Pindnini 


... 

. 465 

Raisfini 



.. . 

168 

Shahwjini 

... 

... 

118 

f Others 



... 

*39 



Total 

3,732 

fSaiad ...* 


... 

• ',556 

KheUriin 


... 

958 

Abra ... 



• 9.348 

Jat ... 


... 

. 2,402 

■{ Bhangar 


... 

953 

Katp.^r 



59 * 

Lori •... 



285 

Sheikh 




325 

i Others 



... 

• 3>232 



Total 

. i 7.*36 


These figures do not include the population of the Marri, 
Bugti, Dombki, Kahcri and Umrdni country which in 1901 
was as follows : — 

• Marri country 20,391 

Bugti country 18,528 

Dombki, Kahcri and Umrdni country 


• Excludes 7 Dehwars, 
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It vill be seen that the Baloch are by far the most numer- Population. 
ous in the admini§t,pred area, while the tribal area is almost 
entirely populated by that race. Afghans come next with 
26 percent., the Jars follow with 25 per cent., while the Sal- 
ads and Khetrtins contribute 2 and i per cent, respectively. 

A Baloch tribe is not a homogeneous group, but has Tribal 
attained its growth by the gradual assimilation of a number ^constitution, 
of alien elements, the process being admission to partici- 
pation im (Common blood feuds, then admission to partici- 
pation in the tribal land, and lastly admission to kinship with 
the tribe. At the head of the tribe is the chief or lumanddr^ 
with whom are associated the mnkadani or heads of clans as 
a council of war, the office of mukadatn being hereditary. At 
the head of each section is a wadcra^ whose office, like that 
of the head of the clan, is hereditary, the whole section com- 
bining to place the pagri on his head, just as the whole 
tribe combines in nominating a new chief. With the wadera 
is associated the mtikadam of the section, who acts as the 
ivadcf'ds executive officer, his business being to communicate 
the waddrds orders to the motaharsy i.e., the headmen of 
sub-sections. The office of the mukadam of a section is not 
necessarily hereditary, a man of judgment or ability being 
often selected. Among the Marris there was another officer 
to whom special duties were assigned during raiding ex- 
peditions, namely, rdhsan^ who held a hereditary office, 
accompanied all expeditions, and whose duty it was to kill 
any tribesman who fled from the line of battle. Besides 
an extra share in plunder, his principal privilege was 
that he incurred no liability to blood-feuds or payment of 
compensation. 

An Afghdn tribe differs in certain respects very materially Afghdn 
from a Baloch tribe. Theoretically, it is constituted from a 
number of kindred groups of agnates ; that is to say, 
descent is through the father, and the son inherits the blood 
of the father. The groups comprising the tribe are divided 
into a multiplicity of sub-divisions, which it is almost impos- 
sible to follow, but, for practical purposes, four are in common 
use, the kaum or main body, the khdl or saL representing 
both the clan, a group generally occupying a common 
locality, and the section, a group whose members live in 
close proximity to one another and probably hold common 
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land, and lastly the kahol, a family'group united by kinship. 
Affiliated with many tribes are to be found a number of alien 
groups known as mindtin or hanudyah, ** In such cases the 
test of kinship does not apply, and such groups, families or 
individuals are united to the tribe by common good &nd com- 
mon ill. In other words, common blood-feud is the underly- 
ing principle uniting a tribe, but the conception merges into 
the fiction of common blood, i.e., connection b> kinship. ‘ 

The Afghans are not organised under a coiprnon leader, 
as is the case with Baloch or Brdhui tribes, tSo whom the 
tribal officers, such as mukadams^ wadcras, etc., are subordi- 
nate, but their democratic spirit chooses a leading man in 
each minor group. Heredity is always an important factor 
among the Baloch, but with Afghdns there is frequent chop- 
ping and changing, the weak giving way before the strong. 
Hence, individuality has far greater scope among Afghans 
than among other races, but the retention of influence once 
acquired frequently depends on exterior support, such as 
that of the Government rather than that of the tribesmen 
themselves. 

The following account of the origin of the Baloch is 
given by Mr. R. Hughes-Buller in the Census Report for 
1901 : — 

There is ample evidence to show that the nucleus of the 
Baloch tribes now to be found in the Indus valley were ori- 
ginally settled in Makrdn and Persian Baluchisstdn to the 
south of Kirmdn. Take, for instance, their names : the 
nucleus of the Bugtis rt'aces its origin to Bug in Persian 
Baluchistdn ; the Bulddis to the Buldda valley in Makrdn, 
near which some of them are still to be found ; the Domkis, 
otherwise written Dombki, from the river Dombak m Per- 
sian Baluchistan ; the»Ldshdri from Ldshdr; the Gishkddris 
from the Gishkdik, i.e., the Gish stream, which drains the 
Bul^da valley ; the Kuldchis from Kuldnch, also situated in 
Makrdn, and the Magassis from Magas in Persian Balu- 
• chistdn. Again, there is to be found a strong tribe of Rinds 
at Mdnd in Makrdn, from whom the Rinds of the Kachhi 
plain are drawn. Elphinstone states in his History that 
the Baloch were occupying the mountains of Makrdn 
at the time of the first Arab invasion in 664 A.D., and 
Ibn-haukal, who wrote in the tenth centur}} tells us that the 
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Koch and Baloch inhabited the * Irdn Zanin, bordering on 

Hind and Sind.’ fejke Kochi or Kochai in Pashto and old 

Persian, the word Baloch simply means ‘nomads’ or 

* wanderers.’ 

% 

“ It IS previous to their settlement in Persian Baluchistan 
and Makrdn that the origin of the Baloch is buried in 
obscurity, and that authorities differ, some holding the 
story of their Syrian origin to be true, and others alleging 
them to be^of Turkoman stock. Sir Henry Green, who was 
the Political Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, 
found tribes bearing the same names as those now common 
among the Baloch of the Indus valley in the course of his 
travels in Syria. On the other hand, Muhallab, the Arab 
invader, encountered eighteen Turki horsemen riding crop- 
tailed hi^rses in 664 A.D. at Kaikdn, which lies somewhere 
between Kdj in Makrdn and Khozddr, a fact which would 
indicate that the theory of the Central Asian origin of the 
Baloch is not without foundation in fact. When we consider 
the process of affiliation which has gone on, or is going on, 
among the Baloch of the present day, it would not be sur- 
prising if enquiry were to show that they consisted both of 
Arab and Turanian stock. 

“ I he authenticity of the tradition among the Baloch of 
the Indus valley, which centres round ]M\ Khdn, generally 
called Jaldl Hdn, from whom sprang four sons— Rind, Hot, 
Ldshdri, Kordi, and a daughter, Mdi Jato — may well be 
doubted, especially as the Hots of Makrdn are universally 
credited with being the aboriginal*nhabitants of the country 
and themselves claim to be a distinct race from the Rinds 
and from the various Baloch tribes who inhabit the country 
now. It is possible that they are the representatives of the 
Oreitdi or Horitdi, who were met with by Alexander in the 
course of his progress westward through Makr^n. 

“The great influx of the Baloch from the westward ap- 
pears to have taken place during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as by the sixteenth century there is authentic evi- 
dence that they were numerous and were making raids and 
forays in all directions,” 

In dealing with the Baloch tribes of the District it will b^ 
convenient to divide them into two groups, namely, those 
who are under political control like the Marris, Bugtis, 
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Dombkis and Kahdris, and those wlio reside in the adminis- 
tered areas. Of the former the Marrisj and Bugtis are 
dealt with separately in Chapter V, anil only a brief de- 
scription is here necessary. The Dombkis and Kahi^ris 
also belong more properly to Kachhi^ and the details bf their 
origin and present constitution are given in the Gazetteer of 
that District. 

In 1901 the Marri Baloch in the whole Province numbered 
20,373 (males 11,465, females 8,908), the number of adult 
males being 6,898. Of this total 19,161 were in the Marri 
country, and the rest in Kaldt and Las Bdla. The tribe is 
divided into three main divisions: Ghazni (8,122), Bijardni 
(4,700) and Lohardni, which clan also includes the Shirdni, 
originally Afghdns (6,369). Their tiimanddr or chief is 
Khdn Bahddur Nawdb Khair Bakhsh Khdn, who belongs 
to the Bahawaldnzai section of the Ghazni clan and lives at 
Kahdn. 

The Bugti Baloch in igoi numbered 15,416 (males 8,608,. 
females 6,808), the number of adult males being 5,209. Of 
this number, 15,159 (males 8,480, females 6,679) were 
enumerated in the Bugti country. The tribe is divided into 
seven clans ; the Durrag Nothdni (1,778), Khalpar (1,542),. 
Masori (2,928), Mondrdni (510), Pirozdni Nothdni (4,731), 
Rahdja (877) and Shambdni (2,874). The tribal head quarter 
is Ddra Bugti and the present chief, who belongs to the Bib- 
rakzai section of the Rahdja clan, is Nawdb Sir Shahbdz 
Khdn, K.C.I.E. 

The Dombki, an impcft-tant Baloch tribe who occupy a 
part 'of the Lahri nidbat in Kachhi, numbered 4,905 persons 
(males 2,683, females 2,222), the number of adult males 
being 1,614. Of the total 4,096 were recorded under the 
Kaldt State and 809 invhe Thal-Chotidli (now Sibi) District. 
The principal clans are the Baghddr (521), Bhand (95),. 
Brahmdni (549), Dindri (280), Dir Khdni (213), Gabol (51), 
Ghdzidri (169), Gishkauri (426), Khosa (169), Ldshdri (35), 
Mohamddni (314), Mirozai (149), Shabkor (386), Singidni 
(125), Sohridni (255), Tdldni (349) and Wazirdni (28). The 
present chief of the tribe is Mir Chdkar Khdn. The Dombkis 
are popularly supposed to have some of the best blood in 
their veins. In the days of General John Jacob, the tribe 
was famous for its marauding propensities, the most noted 
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section in this respect »being the Jakrdnis, A few of these Population,. 
are still found in Nasirdbdd, but the majority have migrated 
to Sind. Another large clan of the tribe, the Gishkauris, 
were classified as a separate tribe in the Punjab at the last 
Censii,s, where it numbered 3,642 persons. 

The Kahdris, who were classed as Haloch in 1901, nuni- Kahdris. 
bered 789: males 421, females 368. They speak Sindi and 
oc^cupy the central part of the Lahri niahat. The tribe is 
divided into four clans : the Buldni (70), the Moraddni (208), 
Qalandr*i*rtj*(i79) and Tahirdni (306). The following descrip- 
tion is given by Mr. Hughes-Buller in the Census Report of 
1901 

“The Kahoris are also a small tribe, but it is doubtful 
whether their classification as Baloch is correct. At any 
rate they are described by Mir Masiim of Bhakkar in Sind, 
who wrote a history about 1600 A.D., as Saiads, who 
acquired their name of Kahdri from the Kahcr or wild medlar 
tree, on which one of their ancestors mounted as if it were 
a horse. In the earlier part of the last century the Kaheris 
were driven out by the Bugtis and migrated to Bahdwalpur, 
but they were restored to their former settlements by Sir 
Charles Napier in 1845.’' They themselves claim descent 
from Sluih Umar Katfil, a compatriot of the Prophet, and 
allege that they migrated with the Baloch from Makrdn 
under their leader Niilmat Shdh, who purchased the country 
from the Kurchdnis, the price paid being a camel load 
(chhatar) of money, hence the name Chhatar, the present 
headquarters of the tribe. Theii^ headman (1905) is Muham- 
mad Baka Klidn. 

The total number of the Baloch in the administered areas Baloch 
of the District in 1901 was 19,150: males 10,330, females administered 
8,820, representing 28 per cent, of Jhe total rural population, area. 

The important tribes are the Rind, Bul6di and Umrdni. Baloch, 

The total of Rind was 9,945 (males 5,384 and females The Rind. 
4,561). Of these 1,138 were in the Sibi tahsil and 
8,So6 in the Nasirdbdd niahat or tahsil. According ^*to 
local tradition the Rinds are the descendants of Rind, one 
of the five children of Jaldl KhAn. In the Census Report 
of 1901 Mr. Hughes-Buller says that “ it is with the Rinds 
that all the Baloch tribes endeavour to trace their con- 
nection. They are looked up to with deference by their neigh- 
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Chdkar. Outsiders like the Brdhuis use the term ‘ Rind ’ as 
a generic word, equivalent to ‘ Baloch.’ ^fcer being driven 
from Kirmdn, the Rinds lived in and Kolwa, where they 
are still to be found. Thence they migrated into Sin^ and 
are now scattered through that Province and the Punjab.” 

The important clans in the District are the Jamdli, Khosa 
and Umrdni. There are also the Ch:lndias (756) whc live 
partly in Sibi and partly in Naslrdbfld ; the Guldm Bolak 
(608) in Sibi and the Ldshdri (796), Leghdri '(^,4*1 7) and 
Mughdri (269) in Nasir^bdd. 

The Jamdli. The Jamdiis in 1901 numbered 3,088 : males 1,673, females 
1,415, the number of adult males being 1,022. They are 
divided into two main branches {takkars ) : Jamdli and Ram- 
ddni. The principal sections of the Jnmdlis are the Taha- 
rdni (also known as Shdr Khdndni), Shahalidni, Shahalzai, 
Mundrdni, Sahridni (originally Khosa), Dhoshli, Zanwrdni 
(also Khosa), Waswdni, Bhanddni, Mdbar, I'ingidni, Manjhi, 
Pawars, and Rehanwdlas. The Bdbar (whose headman is 
Muhammad Siddiq) and Waswdni (headman Ddd Muham- 
mad) are the strongest numerically. The Jamdlis now occupy 
that part of the Nasirdbdd tahsll which is irrigated by the 
Begdri Wdh canal, and their principal villages are Rojhdn, 
Dur Muhammad, Rojhdn west, Samdji north and south, 
Chauki, Shaho and Sobha. Local tradition asserts that the 
Jamdlis came to this country with Mir Chdkar, The chief 
or wadera is Khdn Bahddur Lashkar Khdn, Tahrdni, and the 
other leading men are Mi^s Khdn Muhammad, Ramddni ; 
Mehrdb Khdn, Ramddni ; Sobddr Khdn, Tangidni ; and 
Muhammad Khdn, Shahibzai (1905). Before the opening of 
the Sind canals the tribesmen chiefly led a nomadic life, 
living on the produce of their flocks, supplemented by pre- 
carious harvests on dry-crop areas. 

Khosa. In 1901 the Khosas in the District numbered 3,338 : 

males 1,801, females 1,537, the number of adult males being 
1,057. They are also found in Sind and in the Punjab. 
They claim descent from Hot, one of the five children of Mir 
Jaldl Khdn, and according to local tradition the founder of 
the tribe was one Koh-sar, whose name has become corrupt- 
ed* into Khosa, They are also sometimes called muhdnas 
(boatmen) in memory of a certain occasion when some of 
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the clan rowed Mir Ch^kar across the Indus. The name of 
Khosa would, however, appear to have a different origin 
and according tc Dames “the reputation of being raiders 
and robbers, which the Baloch have always borne among 
their* neighbours, has earned them many uncomplimentary 
epithets, which are found among the tribal names, for exam- 
ple Khosa, which in Sindi means a robber.” * 

. Tfie Khosas are divided into three branches : Baleldni, 
Khiloldni and UmrAni, the majority of those in Nasirdbdd 
belonging to the KhiloUni branch, which is again divided 
into ten sections. 

The B^leldnis live in the Ddra Ghdzi Khdn District; their 
chief is Sarddr Bahddur Khdn, who is also chief of the whole 
Kh vsa tribe. 

In N isirdbdd the leading man of the Khiloldnis is Mir 
Hazdr Khdn. The Khiloldnis now occupy large areas of land 
irrigated by the Shdhi Wdh canal, and their important 
villages are Mdnjhipur, Bdgar, Bola, Ahmadpur, Doddika 
and Shdh Wdh. They also own lands in Mamal, Rojhdn 
east, Shdho and Sobha in conjunction with the Jamdlis. 

In 1901 the numbers of Umrdni or Umardni residing in 
the District numbered i,og8: males 575 and 523 females- 
Thev claim their descent from Umar, brother ot Ghazan and 
son of Ali, who is believed to have bee » one of the sons of 
Jaldl Khdn. Mr. M. L. Dames, however, thinks that, like 
the Bulddis, they probably joined the Baloch confederacy 
after the formation of the five main divisions. 

A genealogical table furnished by the present Umrdni 
headman, Waddra Shdr Muhammad, who claims to be 
fifteenth in descent from Ali, shows that the tribe is divided 
into twelve sections : Tangidni, Balachdni, Ghan.hdni, 
Malghdni, Palidni, Nodkdni, Jonghdni, Sobhdni, Sethdni, 
Buridni, Misridni, and Dildwarzai. All these clans claim a 
common descent and derive their names from certain leading 
men, the Buridnis, for instance being descended from pne 
Hasan Khdn, who lost his nose in a fight and was nicknamed 
the Buridni. The last seven sections reside and own lands 
in bhdg Ndri, their leading man being Waddra Khuddi 


* The Baloch Race, by M , L. Dames, Asiatic Society Monographs, 
No. IV (London, 1904). 
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Population. Khdn, Dildvvarzai. The other section^' are spread over the 
Upper Sind Frontier District and Nasirdbjid, the principal 
sections in the latter tract being the Tangidni, Balachdni 
and Malghdni. 

According to the local tradition the Umrjinis first occilpied 
the Manjuthi lands when Mir Chdkar went to the Punjab, 
and the division into the various sections is said to have 
been effected in the time of Fdzal Khdn, tenth in descent 
from Ali. Fdzal Khdn’s brothers, Mondar Khdn and 
Bhakkar Khdn migrated to Lahar in Hyderdbdd (Sind) where 
their descendants still live. At the same time about 500 
men of the Paliilni section migrated tojacobdbdd. The rest 
of the tribesmen remained at Manji'ithi in Kachhi until 1900 
when they were compelled by drought and famine to migrate 
in a body to Nasi'rdbdd where the majority of them work as 
tenants, though some have also acquired land. 

The Golas. The number of the Golas, who were shown in the Census 
tables of 1901 as a clan of the Buledi tribe, amounted to 
5,134 in the district; males 2,772 (including 1,660 adults) 
and females 2,362. Writing about the groups which form 
the Baloch tribes, Mr. R. Hughes-Buller says: — “They 
consist chiefly of elements which have been affiliated to the 
Baloch and have afterwards set up for themselves. As time 
passes, their origin is forgotten, and with it any social 
inferiority which may have originally existed. An instance 
of a group, which has only lately asserted Baloch origin, is to 
be found among the Golas of the Nasirdbdd nidbat. Though 
enumerated with the Baldd^s they are boked on by other 
Baloch as occupying a low place in the social scale. 
Common report assigns them a slave origin, and as the 
vjord gola means .slave in Sindi, it is quite possible that the 
belief has some foundatioa in fact.*” 

The Golas are divided into nine sections ; the Panddni, 
Karmidni, and Satmdni, descendants of Aib Khdn, and the 
Joli^ni, Jdrdni, Kdshdni, Tdndldni, Rakhidni, Shambdni, 
who* are descended from Mdsa Khdn. With the latter are 
affiliated the Kalidni, Kalwdni, Kahgola, Dasowdni, Chhetta 
or Shdr Khdni, and Chunhdni sections whose origin is not 
known. The tribesmen assert that their progenitors Aib 


Census of India^ 1901, Vol. V-A., Chapter Vlll^page 133. 
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Khdn and Mi!isa KhVin accompanied Mir Chdkar as scouts Population. 

or guides who, are goldo in Sindi, and that the present 

name of the tfibe owes its origin to this source. They 

are also known as Mirali, from Mir Ali, the ancestor of the 

Buhidis. 


The Golas are said to have migrated from Sind, when the 
canals were first opened out in Kaliit territory and to have 
obtained lands on lease from the Khdn. The descendants of 
Khair^Muhammad and Gola Klnin own lands in Deh Gola, 
but the majority of the tribesmen work as tenants. Their 
headman is KhAn Bahadur Sohbat Khdn, who has recently 
built the village of Sohbatpur. 


The following statement gives a list of other sections of Other 
1 • . r , • , • Baloch 

less importance found in the district tribes. 



1 

Population in 1901. | 


Tribe. 

Clan. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

l^ocality. 

Dombki 

1 

Gishkori 

Gurgcj 

426 j 
228 

j 

.224 i 
1 18 j 

202 i 

Own lands in dry crop 
areas in the Sibi tahsi'I. 

n 

Hilra 

J 37 

77 

bo ) 

Magas si 


605 

318 

257 1 


Rind 

Chilndia 

5«5 

279 

226 I 



Gaboi 

UUhAri 

beghdri 

102 

796 

4‘7 

58 

419 

240 

44 L 
377 I 
• 77 I 

Naslrdbild tahsll (chiefly 
tenants'). 


Mughi^ri 

269 

* 5 + 

115 J 



Ch.-lndia 

Ghuldm 

25 * 

'25 

«. *26 

Ch.india village in Sibi. 


Bolak 

608 

329 

279 

Own lands and water at 




Bhakra in the Sibi tahsll. 


The Baloch has the reputation of being a good fighting character 
man. He is tall and sparse in appearance, temperate in his 
habits and endued with great powers of endurance, being Baloch. 
capable of sustaining prolonged fatigue on very poor /ood. 

The face is long and oval and the features aquiline.^ The 
hair is worn long in curls on either side of the face and the 
beard and whiskers are allowed to grow untrimmed. Until 
comparatively recent years the Baloch looked upon fighting 
as their trade and despised agriculture and the arts of peace. 

The majority of the tribesmen living in the plains of Naslr- 
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Population, dbdd and Sibi have now settled down to cultivate their 
lands, but the wilder tribes such as the Marris and Bugtis 
are still very indifferent about the improvement of their 
land, the rugged and waterless nature of which does not 
indeed lend itself to cultivation. Those who have settled 
down to agriculture are still very rough and ready in their 
habits. 

On the whole the Baloch are easy to manage and are 
generally well affected. They are a frank, good man,nered 
people and in the characteristics of truth and hon 5 ur arc 
superior to their Afghdn neighbours. To their chiefs they 
are docile and obedient though their bearing to others is 
proud and independent. 

The best characteristics are their fidelity, truthfulness, 
hospitality and the treatment of their women, and their 
faults, indolence, pride and perhaps oversensitiveness. Their 
tactics in war were never to attempt an attack unless the 
enemy could be surprised or was in inferior numbers. They 
always fought on foot, and this was the reason that the 
Baloch always rode mares, as a mare was easily tied up and 
was not likely to betray her master by whinnying as a horse 
would do. The Baloch proverb says “ a man with his saddle 
on a mare has his saddle on a horse, a man with his saddle 
on a horse has his saddle on his head.’' The rule of war 
was never to molest women or children, and women 
could go out safely when their male relations were in the 
midst of war. Boys were considered fair prey as soon as 
they assumed the toga virilis^m the shape of a pair of 
patjdmas, 

ighdns. Next to the Baloch, the numerically important race are 
the Afghdns, whicu, in 1901, numbered 18,119 : males 9.499, 
females 6,620, and represented about 26 per cent, of the 
rural population of the district, 

Akars. The total number of Kdkars in the district in 1901 was 

6,820,: males 3,636. females 3,184. They represent 38 per 
cent. <of the total number of Afgiidns and ii per cent, of the 
total rural population of the district. The Kdkars are 
Ghurghusht Afgndns, their progenitor Kdkar being a son of 
Ddvi and grandson of Ghurghusht, son of Qais Abdul 
Rashfd. The principal clans in the district are the Sanzar 
Khdl (1,609) and Sanatia (5,014). 
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Of the total number * of Sanzar Khdls the Di'imars represent Population. 
Males 8-4 • («Tiales653, females 568), all of whom are 
Females 755 *n the Shdhrig tahsil and chiefly in the Zarghi'in 
. „ , 7 hills. The other Kdkars regard them as 

• social interiors on account of their being 

descended from a tiiim or musician. The tribe, however, 
claim that Di'imar was one of the sons of Kdkar. The 
majority are pastoral, though some of them have recently 
taken t<j agriculture. Their h^^adman is Hasan Khdn who 
holds a Jemaddr’s post in the levies (1905). The Di'imars 
man the levy posts at Khost, Ndkas and form a portion of 
the head quarter levies at Shdhrig. They are generally 
quiet and well behaved. Writing in 1882 Dr. O. T. Duke 
said: — “The Di'imars formerly had a bad reputation as 
thieves, but they gave us absolutely no trouble. * # o 

The Di'imars of Zarghi'in are paid by the officer in charge 
of Qnetta, and their harmlesMiess is shown by the fact that 
although my District encloses them on three sides, I have 
not had a single case against them during the past 18 
months.” 

In 1901 the total number of the Sanatia Kdkars in the Sanatia 
District was 5,014 (males 2,674, females 2,340), of whom clan. 

4,967 were found in the Kach-Kowds and Shdhrig circles 
of the Shdhrig tahsil and 47 in Sibi. Pdne, the progenitor 
of the Pdndzais, was fourth in descent from Sanatia, while 
Sdrang from whom the Sdrangzais derive their name was 
third in descent. The numner of the Pdndzais and Sdrangzais 
was 1,315 and 3,187 respectively in 1901. Their unsettled 
condition at the time of the Afghdn war, the murder of 
Captain Showers (1880), their attacks on Fuller’s Camp and 
Sir Ronert Sandeman’s escort and their subsequent attempt 
against the fort at Kach have already been described in the 
section on History. Of late years they have given no 
trouble and their general behaviour has been excellent. 

The majority of them still retain the primitive charactewstics 
of a remote hill tribe. The chief occupation of the Pdhdzais 
is agriculture, but a large number of the Sdrangzais are 
pastoral. The headman of the former is Wahdb Khdn and 
of the latter Halim Khdn. 

The Pannis or Panris were originally a nomad tribe of the Pannis or 
Ghurghusht Afghdns. The Sdfis, a branch of the tribe, 
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Population, are still found in considerable numbers near Ghazni, and 
another large section, now known as the Gaduns, reside 
in the Peshdwar District to the east of the Ydsufzai country. 
The branch with which this District is concerned appears 
to have wandered from the west to the Sulaimdn hills and 
from thence to have spread gradually to the south. The 
Miisakhdls and Isots of the Loralai District are Pannis, 
and another section found their way into Sdngdn from the 
Boldn Pass and gradually acquired Bddra, Quat-Mafndai and 
Sibi. Eventually they got possession of, or were perhaps 
nominated by, the rulers of Kandahdr to administer Bdrkhdn 
and the lands now held by the Marris. The descendants of 
the Panris are also found in Southern India where from time 
to time they have made a considerable figure in Indian 
history. Prior to the downfall of the house of Bdbar, 
one of the celebrated free lances of the period vs as Ddi'id 
Khdn, a Panni, who was remarkable for his generosity 
and liberality which have passed into the proverb Bain 
tahani nahin ta Dadd Khan Panni y' that is to say if the 
worst comes to the worst, there is still Ddud Khdn to 
fall back upon. 

According to a native* account, the local history of the 
Sibi branch dates from about 1470 when Bara Khdn, the 
founder of the Bdruzais, ingratiated himself with the Mizri 
Kdkars who were then in possession of Diidhar and married 
the daughter of the chief. On the decay of the Arghun 
rule, the Pannis increased ?n power and importance, and 
about 1570—1575 are found as being in possession of the Sibi 
fort and district. As already related in the section on 
History three expeditions w^ere undertaken by the Mughals 
against them. The tribe^ is spoken of as having fought 
bravely and it seems to have retained its importance, as in 
1695 Sibi and its dependencies were held by one Mirza 
Khdn, a Bdri'izai, who had received the title of Nawdb from 
the ruler of Delhi and also administered the affairs of Upper 
Sind. He was succeeded by his son Bakhtidr Khdn who 
was killed in a collision with the Imperial troops in 1702. 
His successor Ismdil Khdn I is locally credited with having 


Taskir-uhBdry or an account of the Bjiriizais by MulLi Mahmtid 
Jaskdni Baloch (1300 H.), 
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built the town of D6ra Ismdil Khdn ; he was succeeded by 
Isa Khdn, whij was followed by Ismail Khdn II who 
accompanied Nddir Shdh to Delhi and later on built the 
fort ^at Sdngfdn. The Bdruzais of Sibi appear to have 
become separated from the Sdng^dn branch at this period, 
and during the reign of Ahmad Shah, Durrdni, Muhammad 
Khiki, who had gone to Kdbul to complain of Ismdil Khdn, 
was granted a warrant dated 1759 in which Ahmad Shdh 
entrusUd'the Government of the Sibi District and the Bdrkhdn, 
Khdtrdn and Hasni dependencies jointly to both claimants. 
Muhammad Khdn was killed by the Khajaks, a branch of the 
tribe who had greatly increased in strength and importance, 
and his successor Habib Khdn, who was also ultimately 
slain by the Khajaks, was obliged to abandon Sibi and retire 
to Kurk. The Khajaks had now become the most powerful 
section, and their importance is shown by the common Sibi 
proverb which says that, “though the Kdkars may coquet 
in the hills, the Khajaks lord it in the plains.” At the out- 
break of the Afghdn war in 1839, the nominal chief of the 
tribe was Shakar Khdn, but the real power was in the hands 
of Misri Khdn, wlio tendered his services to Shdh Shuja and 
was taken into British pay. In 1841, as already described 
in the section on History, the town of Khajak was occupied 
by British troops and dismantled. The power of the 
Khajaks was thus weakened, and shortly afterwards the 
Marris acquired a footing in the Sibi District. They dis- 
possessed the Pannis of Bddra and Quat-Mandai and over- 
ran Sdngdn. Shakar Khdn was succeeded by his son Doda 
Khdn, but he was a weak chief and after Misri Khdn’s death 
the management of the tribe passed successively into the 
hands of Bakhlidr Khdn and Shdr Zamdn Khdn, the latter 
of whom was killed while endeavouring to stop a fight 
between the Brdhuis and the Marghazdni section of the 
Pannis. After Doda Khdn*s death the chieftainship of the 
tribe devolved on his eldest son Muhammad Khdn after 
being unsuccessfully claimed by Sarbuland Khdn, the son of 
Misri Khdn. Muhammad Khdn is still alive (1905), but 
owing to his great age and infirmities has resigned the 
Sarddrship in favour of his eldest son Mir Mustafa Khdn. 
The leading men in the tribe are Mir Sarbuland Khdn, Mir 
Tdj Muhammad, the head of the Bdrdzais of Sdngdn, 
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Population. Ismdil Khdn, Khajak, and Walhdri Khdn, Marghazdni 
(190S). 

In 1901, the number of Pannis in the district wa*« 3,656 : 
males 1,871, females 1,785 'I hey are divided into nine- 
teen sections : Abdulla Khdl, Ali Khdl, Bdghi'in, Bdrd/ai, 
Ddvi, Dehpdl, Janti, Khajak, Kurk, Ladn, Liini, Margha- 
zdni, Mizri, Mii>a Khdl, Naudhdni, Pirdni, Sdli, Sod* and 
Usmdni. 

The great majority of the tribe are agriculturists. 

The Tarins. The Tarins are Saraban Afghdns, the descendants of 
Tarin, son of Sliaraf-ud-din, son of Ibrdhim, son of Qais 
Abdul Rashid. According to the tradition Tarin had four 
sons Spin Tarin, Tor Tarin, Zhar Tarin and Bor Tarin. 
The term “ Ahddl,” however, gradually superseded that of 
‘ Bor Tarin ’ an I came into special prominence when 
Ahmad Shdh Abddli, commonly known as the Durrdni, 
began his career of conquest. It is still used, though 
sparingly, and the Achakziis are usually localised by that 
name and regarded as a separate political unit. The same 
is the case with Tor or Spin Tarins, who, so far as common 
good and ill is concerned, have no connection with the 
Achakzais or with one another 

In 1901, the total number of Tarins in the district was 
6,468: males 3,351 (including 2,027 adults) and 3.1 17 
females. The local distribution of the tribe was 16 in Sibi, 
49 in Nasirdbdd and 6.404 in the Shdhrig tahsil. Of these 
1,864 (males 978, females 886) were Spin Tarins and 4,547 
(males 2,338, females 2 209) Tor I'arins, the number of Bor 
Tarins or Abddls being only 51. 

Spin Tarin. The Spin Tarins, all of whom are found in the Harnai 
and Kach-Kowds valleys of the Shdhrig tah^il, include 178 
Raisdnis, 1,248 Wandchis (males 666, females 582) and 438 
‘unspecified.’ The Wandchis migrated from Pishin and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Bdbihdn which, according 
to«tradition, was obtained from the Khamis in exchange fora 
filly, (bihdnr,) which is supposed I0 be t.ie origin of the name. 
They are divided imo two clans, the Zarag vals (or lowland- 
ers) and the Khurdsdnis (or highlanders), the former belonging 
rr^inly to the Sanjdwi tah*iil of the Loralai District. The 
Zaragwals are divided into two main seed ms called the 
Daulatzais and Bihamddnis Two sub-sections of the latter, 
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the Hadidnis and Tihdnris are looked upon as fakirs and Population. 
receive certain foes Uhuk) from the other Wandchis. 

During the early days of British occupation, Ismdil, the 
headman of the Wandchis, gave some trouble, but both he 
and Bis people surrendered in the autumn of tSSi and under- 
took the responsibility of guarding the Gandji (Spintangi), 

Kuridk (Mdlmazai) and Ti'ri entrances into the Zawar valley. 

The majority of the tribe are pastoral and they are a quiet 
and wejl .behaved people, superior in both character and 
physique *to the other inhabitants of the valley. 

The chief of the Wandchis is Khdn Sdhib Nawdb Khdn 
who lives in the Sanjdwi tahsll, and the leading men at 
Bdbihdn are Misri Khdn, Zakridzai, and Zalla Khdn, 

Daltdni, both of whom receive small allowances from the 
Levy service. 

In igoi the number of Tor Tarins in the district was Tor TaHn. 
4,547 : males 2,338 (including 1,408 adults) and females 
2,209, almost all of whom are in the Harnai and Shdhrig 
circles of the Shdhrig tahsil. The most important section 
of the Tor Tarins in the district is the Makhidni* who are 
divided into five sub-sections : Abduldni, 

* Feina^lea 2’, 202 Aspdni, Khamis, Khidrdni and Sheikh. 

— The Makhidni tribe as now constituted is 

Total ... 4»535 formed of an admixture of alien gVoups 
who have become affiliated from time to 
time. Thus among the Khamis are to be found Mashwdni 
Saiads, Sheikh Zari, and Ydsinzai Kdkars ; and among the 
Khidrdni are groups which were originally Zarkfin like the 
Kanindni and Sanzar Khdl Kdkars like the Malazai. 

According to Dr. O. T. Duke “the Tdrin Pathdns claim 
that their ancestors captured Harnai directly from the 
Hindus, whom they drove out about 600 or 700 years ago. 

The first Tarins who appeared in Zawar are stated to have 
belonged to the Khamis and Makhidni sections: The 
Tarins were at that time nomads. After expelling the 
Zamins they divided their lands ; the Makhidnis took 
Ghurmi as their share and the remainder of the valley fell 
to the Khamis^ # • • # • 

After five generations, Sheikh Mdsa, a Jaldli Saiad from 
Uch in Bahdwalpur, passed through the valley on his way 
to Bukhdra and was persuaded by the people to stop 
5 
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Population, permanently. He consented and married a Makhidni woman. 

by whom he had two sons, Zabbar Khdn and Mubdrik, 
whose descendants are still scattered over the valley. The 
Saiad espoused the cause of the Makhidnis, who from the 
smallness of their numbers were liable to oppression at the 
hands of the Khamis. A rupture between the two tribes was 
brought about by an insult which the Khamis offered to a 
Makhidni minstrel woman whom they stripped and degraded. 
The Makhidnis believe that under the supernatural influence 
of the saint, their forefathers, though few in numbers and 
armed mostly with dwarf palm twigs, were able to take a 
sanguinary revenge for the wrongs which they had suffered, 
while the Khamis were still further weakened by ihe ravages 
of cholera. Those that had escaped the sword and plague 
formed a weak remnant, which was reconciled to the 
Makhidnis by the intercession of the saint whose enmity 
they had provoked. Zawar was now re-divided and only 
one share in Khost fell to the Khamis, the rest going to the 
Makhidnis. The Makhidnis were too few in numbers for the 
effectual tilling of the Zawar lands, and they, therefore, 
invited outsiders to reside with them, to whom they gave 
lands free ; many, too, of the lands have been bought and 
sold, so that the original division has been lost sight of in 
continual changes.*” 

“Physically” says Dr. Duke, “the Zawar people are 
inferior in every way to the hill Pathdns, their occupation as 
rice cultivators and the constant necessity for working in 
water during the flood <\scasons whilst repairing their 
embankments weakens their loins ; at any rate they have the 
reputation of being very inferior husbands, and the small 
number of children in the Zawar valley fully justifies this 
assertion.” r 

The chief occupation of the Makhidnis is agriculture, and 
their leading men are Malik Shdpo, Sheikh Rahimddd 
Aspdni, and Sulaimdn, Abduldni. 

Zarkiins. ‘Ill 1901, the Zarkdiis of the Kohlu valley numbered 751 ; 

males 396, females 355. “ They claim connection with the 

Panris, but their origin is doubtful. Owing to the raids to 

• Report on the ThaUChotidli and Harnai DistridSy Part 111 
(Calcutta, 1883). 
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which the tribe was constantly exposed through its proxi- 
mity to the Balofh, it is probable that the nucleus of the 
tribe imitated th^ latter’s example, and affiliated to itself a 
number of alien elements.^” The tribe is divided into 
three»clans : Ghunji, numerically the strongest (373;, the 
Pirozai, the smallest (24) and Shardwani (354), whoe name 
would appear to indicate that the nucleus of this clan con- 
sisted of AfghAns of the Saraban division, a word easily con- 
verted by an AfghAn into ShArAwan.” 

According to Dr. O. T. Duke, the Zarkuns, who are 
stated to have originally belonged to the MiisAkhAl tribe, 
occupied some 300 years ago, Kohlu, Mamand, Gamboli and 
the neighbouring hills under their SardAr Firoz KhAn, The 
Masnis, who were expelled from PhilAwar t by the Marris 
about 100 years ago tried unsuccessfully to take Kohlu from 
the Zarkiins. ” In January 1876 the Masori Bugtis attacked 
and looted the Zarkuns who pursued the party and killed 14 
of them. A few months afterwards another body of Bugtis, 
which came to revenge the death of their comrades, was 
attacked by the Zarkuns, and its leader Haidar KhAn was 
killed with 28 others. The Marris fomented the strife and 
gave passage through their country to a force, consisting of 
nearly all the Bugtis led by their chiefs, the Zarki'ins were 
outnumbered, the Kohlu valley was sacked, 70 Zarki'ins and 
27 Bugtis were killed. The Marris, who had previously 
acquired Gamboli and Mamand from the Zarki'ins, invited 
them to return to Kohlu and the Marri Chief Ghazan offered 
them an offensive and defensive Alliance against the Bugtis. 
The Zarki'ins returned to Kohlu and Ghazan died soon after- 
wards. In July 1878 the Zarki'ins, few and weak, yielded to 
the Marris, who took three-fourths of the valley themselves and 
left a fourth to the Zarki'ins, Mehrulla KhAn, the Marri 
SardAr, taking Gulu Gozu as his panjtik (chief’s share).” In 
i8gi owing to the continued encroachments of the Marris, the 
Zarki'ins were taken under British protection and in iHq2 
a sub-tahsi'l established in the valley. The chief occupation 
of the Zarki'ins is agriculture and the headman is DAda 
KhAn, ShArAwani, who receives a monthly aliowance of 

* Census of India (1901), Vol. V-A, Chapter VllI, page 94. * 

! This point is doubtful. The expulsion of the Hasnis from PhilA- 
war is also claimed by the Bugtis. 
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Rs. 45 as a Jemaddr of Levies and a special annual allow- 
ance of 100 maunds of grain and 50 maundg'of bhiUa (1905). 
The head of ihe i^hunji clan is Samand Khdn. 

In 1901 the Brdhuis numbered 3,732 ; males 2,059, females 
1,673, of which 1,767 were in the Sibi, and 1,965 in the 
Nasirdbdd tahsil. The principal tribes represented were the 
Raiigulzais (1,261'), Ldngav (383), MtJngal (824), Lahri (201), 
Pindrcini (465), Raisdni (168), Shahwdni (118), and Zehri 
(173) with a few Ki'irds, Muhammad Hasnis and Nichdris. 

The majority of these Brdhuis are nomads and visit the 
District in the winier months only. A number of the 
Bijdrzais, a section of the Bangulzais, live permanently at 
Kurk and are camel owners, and the Guhrdrnzais {Ban‘>ulzais) 
have acquired lands in Raza, Kaisar and Mai. Several 
Brdhuis have also settled down in Nasirdbdd as tenants on 
the lands irrigated by the Desert Canal. 

This tribe belongs to the Bdrkhdn tahsil in the Loralai 
District, but a small number— -958 (males 519, females 439)- 
are now permanently settled in the Kohlu (145) and Sibi 
(813) tahsils. The Hasni Section of the Dharaclan are prin- 
cipally found in the Sibi tahsil, while in Kohlu the families 
belong to the Ispdni clan. They are chiefly agriculturists, and 
those in th,^ Sibi tahsil are affiliated with the Pnnris, with 
whom they inter(narry and whose social customs they follow. 

In 1901 the Saiads in the District numbered 1,55b: males 
828, females 728 ; of these 273 were in Sibi, 1,053 Shdhrig, 
224 in Nasird^^dd and 6 in the Kohlu tahsil. The principal 
groups represented are the Tdran (361), MauddJi (259), 
Ahmadiinai (i8i), Pdchi (142), Bukhdri (71), Kddidn (157), 
Gildni (50), Khondi (31), and Kharshin or Gharshin (30), 
while 272 were undistinguished and classed as “ unspecified.” 

The Tdrans claim to be descended from Abu Tdhir, a 
Saiad vNho came from Bukhdra and settled in Khost, but 
eventually leaving his family returned to Bukhdra where he 
died and where his tomb is still shown. They rtside in the 
western and northern parts of the Shdhrig tahsil, where they 
own lands which they cultivate themselves. Their leading 
men are RahmatuIIa, Mullds Bakhtidr, Hamid. Mukim, 
Itutfulla, Abdul Ghafdr and Saiad Ldl Muhammad (1905). 

The Maudddi Chishti Saiads are the descendants of 
Khwdja Mauddd who was born in 1039 A.D. and died in 
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1133 A. D. at Chisht, a*suburb of Herdt. Khwdja Muin-ud- 
dln, who fli)urighed in the twelfth century and whose 
shrine is in Ajni6i*, was a Chishti. In 1901, there were 165 
Maudi'idi Saiads in Sibi and 94 in the Shdhrig tahsil. In 
the former tahsil they chiefly subsist on charity and are 
given a fixed contribution of grain at each harvest ; those in 
Shdhrig own lands in Shor Shahr, Kdsini Kili, Raghni and 
Ndsilc wh'ch they cultivate themselves. Their leaiting men 
in Sibi are Mahmdd Shdh, Bakhtidr Juman Shdh, Khair 
Shdh and*Gharib Shdh, and in Shdhrig, Akram Shdh and 
Jahdn Shdh (1905). 

The Ahmadi'inai Saiads take their name from Saiad 
Ahmad, a descendant of Saiad Dur Jaldl Bukhdri, who came 
to the Kdkar country eighteen generations ago during the 
time of the Mughals. He married the daughter of the 
governor of the place and founded the village of Ahmaddn 
where his descendants still fcside. They a^e peasant 
proprietors, and their leading men are Mullds Umdd, 
Kud Ids, Sheikh Rakam and Abdul Naim. They are 
affiliated with the Kdkars with whom they intermarry and 
wh(>se social customs they observe. 

The Pdchi Saiads claim their descent from Saiad Daldl 
and their head-quarters are in Pdi valley in the Sanjdwi tah- 
sil. A few of them are found in the eastern and western 
parts of the Shdhrig tahsil where they own small portions of 
lands. Their leading man is Mulld Ydhya (1905). 

The founder of the Kddidn or Kdzidn family of the Saiads 
was Ismdil whose tomb is at* Khost. They own lands in 
Khost, Ambo and Gachina and their leading men are Kamdl 
Shdh and Mulld Bardt. 

A few Bukhdri Saiads are found in both the Sibi and Shdh- 
rig tahsils. In the latter they are known as the Jaldli after 
their ancestor Saiad Jaldl, one of the four Saiad brothers 
who came to Pishin from Bukhdra in the fourteenth century. 
Their principal settlement is at Midn Kach which was found- 
ed by one Bare, so cafled from his being a dweller of, the 
baro or desert, who came from Uch some two hundred and 
fifty years ago. He was held in great veneration by the Tarlns 
and became known as the Mian Sdhib and his place of resi- 
dence as Midn Kach. This gradualy became “city of re- 
fuge” and was upheld as such by the neighbouring tribes 
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who apparently recognised the common necessity for an iiv 
stitution of this kind. During the early daj^s of the occupa- 
tion of Harnai and especially at the time of construction of 
the railway, the settlement, which had become the resort of 
all the bad characters in the neighbourhood, gave much 
trouble. The leading Salad Mir Afzal Shdh was imprisoned 
and his village was burnt by General McGregor’s force when 
on its way to the Marri country. Saiad Afzal Shdh still 
survives (1905) and holds his lands rent-free. He has consi- 
derable local influence and especially among the Marris, who 
used to give him a share of the loot obtained during their 
expeditions. The leading man among the Bukhdri Saiads 
in the Sibi tahsll is Fakir Shdh, who owns lands at Kurk 
and Mizri and is also paid a fixed contribution of grain by 
the Kurks at each harvest. 

The Glldni Saiads own lands at Sdfi Abdul Wahdb in the 
Sibi tahsll, and are given ti hes by the Marghazdnis. Their 
leading man is Ni'ir Din Shdh. The Khondis live at Khajak 
and subsist mainly on alms and charity. The Kharshln or 
Gharshln are agriculturists and own land at Kurk in the Sibi 
tahsll, and at Dirgi, Ambo and Shdhrig in the Shdhrig tahsll. 
Their headmen are Murdd Shdh of Kurk, and Mulld Sabzal. 
The Saiads of Naslrdbdd (224) are scattered throughout the 
difl'crent villages and are supported by alms and charity. 

The nucleus of the race would seem to be one of the most 
ancient stocks in the province, and it is probable that some 
of them are the descendants of the original Hindu inhabitants 
who were converted to Islim at the time of the Muham- 
madan conquests. But the Jats, as recorded in the Census 
of 1901, may be said to represent a congeries either of 
Muhammadans, who are not Afghdns, Baloch or Brdhuis or 
Saiads or of representlitives of those races who have 
fallen in the social scale and lost their nationality. Thus it 
is found that Ardins and Gujars, who constitute separate 
castes In the neighbouring provinces, many Loris, who are 
gyffsies, and a number of other races are classed under the 
generic term of Jat. The admixture is due to artificial as 
well as to natural causes, as an examination of the figures 
shows that there was undoubtedly a tendency to include as 
Jats all those whose origin was doubtful or about 
whom nothing particular was known. Hence the term 
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came to be used in some cases as equivalent to Population. 

others and •^nspecified. ” Mr. Hughes-Buller has 
explained in the Census Report of 1901 that a distinction 
exists among the Jats themselves. The camelmen and 
graziers among the Baloch are shown as a Jat clan within 
the tribe of the same name, but their name is pronounced 
with«a soft ‘ t ’ (Persian ey) as opposed to the hard ‘ t ’ (^). 

These camelmen speak a different language to other Jats, 
and maily^bf their customs vary, but it has not bsen ascertained 
whether there is any real ethnical distinction. 

As to the origin of the Jats Mr. Hughes-Buller says : “ It 
is curious to note, in connection with the theory of their Cen- 
tral Asian origin, that they still retain traces of the custom of 
marriage by capture as it is in vogue in Central Asia, the 
bride being carried on a bullock or horse behind the bride- 
groom and married at the latter’s house.” 

The tribesmen look upon the Jats as their social inferiors 
and this position is generally accepted by the Jats them- 
selves. Baloch men may marry Jat women, but do >iot give 
their women in marriage to the Jats. Some of the tribes 
are of fine physique and the women of the camelmen are 
renowned for their beauty. The general level of intelligence 
is low, but on the whole the Jat is a good cultivator, and 
is less extravagant than his Baloch neighbour. 

In the Census of 1901 the total number of Jats in the 
district was 17,136 : males 9,269, females 7,867, which 
represented about 25 percent, of the total rural population. 

They were distributed over Sibi ( 4,762 ) and Nasirdbfid 
(12,351), and include 30 different clans or groups, the most 
numerous being the Abras 9,348 (males 5,075, females 4,273), 
of whom 1,947 were in the Sibi, 7,joo in the Nasi'rdbdd and i 
in the Kohlu tahsil. They were again divided into 34 sections 
which included 266 Gola, 418 Hdmbi, 491 Mdchhi, and 119 
Sumra in Sibi ; and 334 Bhatti, 332 Burra, 681 Mdchhi and 368 
Sumra in Nasirdbdd. In the latter tahsil 4,913 Abras w^re 
classed as “ unspecified.” 

Among other important clans may be mentioned 953 
Bhangar (in Nasirdbdd), 327 Chdehar (125 in Sibi and 202 
in Nasirdbdd), 2,402 Jat or camel breeders (1,911 in Na^Ir- 
dbdd and 491 in Sibi), 591 Katpdr, 285 Lori (all in Sibi), 

225 Pdchua, 325 Sheikh, 116 Kori or weavers, and 58 
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Niindris or manufacturers of earth salt. 

The majority of the Jats work as tenants, a4:'ew have acquir- 
ed land in Sibi and Nasirdbdd, while otheVs are engaged in 
menial occupations. The headman of the Abras is Hin at Ali 
who lives at Shikdrpur, and the leading man in Sibi is 
Malik Kddar Bakhsh. The Jat with the soft t are 

chiefly camel breeders, but since the opening of the railway 
many of them have taken to agriculture. 

In the Census of 1901 the total number of Hin,dus in the 
administered area of the district was 6,569 and in 'the Marri 
and Bugti country 412. The former figure includes the alien 
Hindus residing at Sibi and in the bazars along the railway 
line ; but both in Sibi and Nasirdbdd there is a considerable 
number of domiciled Hindus who are scattered throughout 
the country. Mo-^t of these belong to the Arora caste wdth 
a complement of Brahmins and fakirs of various persuasions. 
Their religion is an admixture of Sikhism and idol worship, 
but they are lax in their observances and drink out of a 
skin and use the same vessels as Muhammadan Some of 
them also observe the Muhammadan fasts. It has, however, 
been observed that they have become much stricter since 
they came in contact with their brethren from India. Whilst 
subject to the Muhammadans they were not allowed to wear 
turbans or to ride anything but donkeys. This custom still 
prevails to great extent and a local Hindu is easily distin- 
guishable by his red skull cap and dhoti (loin cloth). 

They are chiefly engaged in trade, and are also the finan- 
ciers of the tribesmen amcfng whom they live. As a rule 
they are well treated, and many have acquired lands in Sibi 
and NaslrAbd.d. 

Of the total population of 73,893 censused in icoi, includ- 
ing natives of India, 66,8d7 or 90 per cent, were Muhamma- 
dans, 6,569 or 9 per cent. Hindus ; 98 European and 
Eurasian Christians, 24 native Christians, 377 Sikhs, 14 
Pajrsis and 4 Jews, In the Marri and Bugti country out of a 
total of 38,919, only 412 were Hindus. 

The Muhammadans of the district belong to the Sunni 
sect. The Saiads and mullds alone know a little about the 
forms of their religion. The Afghans and tribesmen in the 
plams are generally devout in performing their prayers at 
the stated times, in keeping the fasts, and in setting apart a 
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portion of their income for sakdty but in other respects gross Population. 
superstition tak#s the place of relig on, and there is a 
general belief in fhe intervention of ancestors and saints in 
the pursuits of daily life. Saints are invoked to cure 
disea’?es, to avert calamities, to bring rain, and to bless the 
childless with offspring. Saiads and muUds also play an 
important part, and their amulets, charms and blessings 
are constantly invoked. Some of them are credited with the 
power of ^bring'ng rain, of curing disease, of granting 
children, «f averting rust and locusts from the crops and of 
exorcising evil spirits. A list of the most influential mtiUds 
is given in table III, Volume B. 

The following remarks were made by Mr. R. J. Bruce in 
1870 in connection with the hill Baloch : — “ They are 
nominally Muhmimadans of the Sunni sect, but are 
particularly lax in their religious observances, and pay little 
attention to fixed times of prayer, pilgrimages, alm.s, tithes, 
fasts, etc., which orthodox Musalmdns set such value on. A 
Baloch on being asked why he was not keeping the Ramzdn 
fast, naively replied that there was no necessity for his 
doing so, as his chief was keeping it for him. As might be 
expected from their lax form of religion, they are not at all 
bigoted. They are superstitious and believe in omens, 
sut h as particular days, particular stars, flights of birds, etc., 
also in charms and and tell the most ridiculous stories 
about the latter, which they firmly believe to be true.* ” 

This is still true in the main, but it would appear that the 
more travelled Baloch who have*come in contact with other 
Muhamm.tdans are becoming stricter in their observances 
and espeiially as regards the Ramzdn. 

A common superstition is that if any one calls to a tribes- 
man as he is starting on a journejD, he must sit down before 
going farther. If immediately after starting a hare crosses 
his path, he must return home and start again. Among the 
Makhldnis blood drawn from the ear of a cat is considered 
an efficacious remedy for snake bites. Before starting an a 
raid the VVandchis were accustomed to pass under a sheet 
held up by two of their sacred class (Tehdnris) or two of 
their elders ; and this was considered to render them proof 

* Notes OH the Dira GhAzi KkAn District owrf its border tribes^ 
by R. J. BrUce (Lahore, 1871). 
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Population, against the bullets of their enemies, though not against 
their swords. The same ceremony is obi^rved in times of 
cholera. A Pamii will not start on a journey on a Friday 
and a Bdn'izai will not eat the flesh of an ewe. A Jamdli 
will not cut a kandi tree which is dedicated to a saint ; will not 
face his house to the west, and will not travel to the east oh 
the 1st and 2nd days of the month, to the south on the 3rd 
and 4th, to the west on the 5th and 6th, and to the nortn 
on the 7th and 8th. It is considered unpropitioQs*to bury 
the dead on the 9th day, and a horse may not be broken in 
or a house roofed on the loth. If a death occurs during 
the panchakt i.e., the first and last five days of a month, it is 
believed that it will be followed by five more deaths in the 
same family, unless the calamity is averted by driving an 
iron nail through the right side of the body or burying an 
effigy made of cloth. 

There is a general belief in evil spirits and their powers of 
theft, and the grain on the threshing floor is encircled by a 
line drawn with a sword, and a copy of the Kordn is placed 
over it until it can be measured for division, for fear lest 
evil spirits should interfere. 

Occupation. Occupations were only recorded in detail in 1901 in the 
areas censused on the standard schedule, the population of 
which (in the old Thal-Chotiali district) was 8,471 or about 
9 per cent, of the total population of the district. Of these 
f,397 males and 1 13 females were recorded as actual workers, 
339 agriculturists and 2,961 as dependants. Of the 5,397 
(males) actual workers, 671 came under the head of “ ad- 
ministration,” 84 under “ defence,” 239 under “ agriculture,” 
571 under “personal household and sanitary services,” 
1,409 under “ various trades and professions,” 1,449 under 
“transport,” which included 1,306 men on the railw'ay, 
and 462 under “earth work and labour.” 

Outside the towns and bazars, the family system of 
enlimeration was followed, the occupation of the head of the 
family being assumed to be that of the remainder. The 
population of the administered areas in this case may be 
roughly divided into six classes by occupation land- 
oviners, cultivators, flockowners, traders, labourers and 
artisans. The landowners are the most numerous class, 
and the other classes are recruited from among them. 
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They include the principal tribes of the district, viz., the Popllatiov. 

Kdkars, Tarins, ^i^aiads, Panni and Zarkiin Afghans, Jamdli 

and Khosa Baloch and Jats. Most of these cultivate their 

lands themselves, except the Bdruzai Pannis, some of the 

Saiads and the wealthier Baloch zaminddrs of Nasirdbdd, 

who employ tenants. In the plains the tenants are the Jats 

and .Brdhuis. The llockowners are chiefly the Husain 

Khdnzai and Sarprekarae sections of the Pdnezais, almost all 

the Sclrai>gzais and Dumars, and a few Makhidni and 

Wandchi * Tarins of Shdhrig, the Marris of Kohlu and 

Quat-Mandai, and the Jat camelmen. The labourers are 

chiefly to be found among the Kdkars, Jats, Golas and 

Brdhui nomads. The artisans indigenous to the country 

are the blacksmith, carpenter, weaver, leather workers and 

nundri or salt manufacturers, all of whom are classified 

under the term ‘Jat.’ 

Social or class distinctions are little observed among Social life. 
Afgluins as a rule, though there are a few families, such as 
the Bdruzai among the Panni of Sibi, the Torzai among the 
Makhidni, and some of the Saiads, who for various reasons 
claim a superior social status to that of their fellows. 

This superiority among the Bdriizais and Saiads is exempli- 
fied by their giving their daughter in marriage to selected 
individuals only ; but among the rest, social position is on 
a uniform level, and even the title of a malik confers little 
distinction, and the holder of the title is treated as an equal 
by the villagers. In the absence of a Saiad or inulld 
precedence in an Afghdn assembly is generally given to the 
oldest. 

“ Among the Baloch social precedence takes a more de- 
finite form than among the Afghdns. The tribes taking their 
names from the five children of*;Ialdl Khdn, Rind, Hot, 

Ldshdr, Korai and Mai Jato are looked on as socially superior 
to the rest, and as Mir Chdkar, the hero of all Baloch le- 
gends, was a Rind, the Rinds are the most respected of oiir 
Baloch tribes. The Baloch are popular as a race, and the 
result is that Jats and others, who are not of pure Baloch 
origin, often term themselves Baloch, with the hope that some 
day they may be looked upon as true members of the race. 

** In a Baloch tribe the particular group to which the chief 
or iumanddr belongs, forms a small bureaucracy which takes 
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special pr 3 Cfl leac 3 in ih3 tribe. The B.ih?lw.ilAnzai among 
the Marris, the Rah^jas among the Bag is-*, and the Sh6r 
Khdnfini among the JamAlis are instances in point. So 
great is the venera ion of a B iloch tribesman for his chief 
that when an oath is required of him, instead of swearing by 
the Kordn, he will swear by the head or beard of his chief. 
■» * * * * Owing to the semi-military constitution of the 

Baloch tribes, individual precedence is also easily recognisa- 
ble. At the head of all we have the chief or tumanddr^ 

' I 

whose pre-eminent position no one woul 1 dare tc dispute. 
Each tribe is agiin sub-divided into a small number of main 
groups called or clans, at the head of which is to be 

7nukaifim, Each nr or clan is divided into a 
number oiphnllU or sections, at the head of which is a wnddra, 
and a mukndam. Each section is again sub-divided into sub- 
sections, at the head of which is a mifabar, Within-the tribe 
the head of each sub-division takes precedence in the order 
of his sub-division. 

The Jnts have already been mentioned as occupying an 
inferior position, and in the lowest grade are to be found 
certain subject races consisting chiefly of occupational 
groups an i g.'psies. These, however, are invariably includ- 
ed by the tribesmen under the generic term of Jat. 

“ Before the arrival of the British the Hindus merely 
resided among the tribes on sufferance in their capacity as 
useful agents for carrying on the small import and export 
trade which existed in fornter days 

Their position was extremely degraded and may best be 
gauged by the fact that among Baloch, Brdhuis and Afghans, 
there was an unwritten rule that in the course of raids and 
counter raids, women, ehildren and Hindus were to be 
spared.”! 

A strictly Baloch custom is that by which any Baloch 
travelling is asked by those whom he may chance to meet 
for the news, commonly called hdl by the Baloch themselves. 
The hdl means the latest intelligence, which the traveller 


• Census of India^ igor, Vol. V.- A., page 133. 
t Census of India, 1901, Vol. V.-A., page 134. 
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is bound to communicate forthwith. The interrogator in 
his turn repoits the news he has gamed to the first person 
he meets, and thus all sorts of intelligence are quickly 
spread among-t the Baloch. The custom is not confined to 
travellers, but when men of position meet, the /idl must be 
given and received, in strict order of precedence. The 
enquiries are profuse and cover a wide range, but a reference 
should never be made to a wife or other female relatives. 

Wheia addiessing a chief, the term uajha sdin^ dhani (lord) 
are used, while for persons of sanctity the terms are pir 
sdhib^ shdh sdnib or muUd sahib. 

With the Baloch hospitality is a sacred duty and may also 
be considered a part of his religion. A tribesman’s door is 
open to all comers, and an enemy even may not come to his 
house without being supplied with the best the host can 
offer. Every Balocl), when attending his tumanddr^ is 
entertained at hi^ tumanddPs expense ; and when going on a 
journey he does not burden himself with carrying food but 
trusts to the hospitality of his neighbours. 

Among the Atghdns hospitality is not so profuse as in the 
case of the Baloch and the custom is limited to relatives and 
friends, who are entert lined according to their position. In 
every Zarki'm village there is, however, a darbdn whose 
special duty it is to look after the guests who are entertained on 
the common expense of the villagers. The Bdrdzai jdgirddrs 
of Kurk and Sdngdii, the Saiads of Midn Kach, and some 
of the wealthy saminddrs in Nasirdbdd and Sibi also maintain 
guest-houses in which aff .strangers are accommodated. 

It is customary among the Sanatia Kdkars, Makhidni and 
Wandchi Tarins, and Zarki'ms, to raise subscriptions them- 
selves on certain occasions, the system being known as 
bijjdr^ baspan or sawdl. Such subscriptions are raised when 
an individual has been reduced to poverty owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances, such as the burning down of his house, 
destruction of crops, when a heavy ti le has been imposed, 
or when he is heavily in debt. Contributions are invited 
by the person in need from among his own tribesmen, who 
pay him in cash or kind according to their means. Among 
the Makhidni Tarins, the neighbouring co-operate 

in reaping the harvest (hushar girae) and while so employed 
are led by the owner of the crop. 
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Among the Baloch, phor takes the place of haspaiiy and a 
chief or tumamldr may invite contributions on the occasion 
of a marriage or to meet the expenses of hospitality : he may 
also call for subscriptions on behalf of a needy tribesman, 
who is in debt or has a heavy fine to pay. 

Contributions in cash known as rnana mokh are paid by 
friends and relations among the Panni Afghdns, Jats and 
Baloch on the occasion of marriages, and, as in the Punjab, are 
treated as debts of honour to be repaid when occasion offers. 

The majority of the people have only two meals daily, one 
in the morning and the other at sunset. In the higher parts 
of the district wheat is the staple grain food and is made 
into unleavened cakes {pailri) baked on a griddle. In the 
summer leavened cakes (kharnin) are usually eaten for the 
morning meal. Maize, rice and millets are also used. In 
the plains the staple grain foods are jndr and bdjriy the 
former being the most common. Ddl and vegetables are 
also used, but wheat flour is only eaten by the well-to-do. 
The nomad tribes generally bake their bread in the 
form of kdk or kurnuy which is made by wrapping dough 
round a hot stone and putting it on the embers. 

Most people eat their bread plain and without relish, but 
an infusion of knit is sometimes poured over the pieces to 
which boiling ghi is added. F'lockowners and Jats (camel 
breeders) use milk and its preparations, generally butter- 
milk, with their meals. Ogra or porridge made of crushed 
wheat or maize, boiled in water, with an addition of butter- 
milk or ghiy is popular among the KAkars. 

Meat is eaten freely when it can be obtained, but it can 
seldom be afforded by the poorer classes. Sajji or mutton 
roasted before a wood fire is a speciality of the Baloch hill 
tribes and is partaken of A*!! all special occasions and given 
to important guests. The use of Idndiy a kind of biltong, 
is common among the well-to-do classes and also among 
some of the poorer people in the Kohlu and Shdhrig tahsils. 
Another name for it is parsanda and it is known as kadit or 
khadit or patiav among the Brdhuis. It is generally made 
of mutton, but occasionally also of goat’s meat, beef or 
camel’s flesh, and is pickled in a mixture of salt and asafee- 
tiefa, cut into strips and dried in the sun. 

Now-a-days the diet of the wealthier classes is becoming 
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more civilised. They clrink green tea and sharbat and eat Population, 
fowls and eggs. ^ The use of intoxicating liquor is not un- 
common among the Baloch and Jats of Nasirdbiid. 

In the highlands mulberries, grapes, apricots, pears and J^ge\ables. 
melons are largely eaten. The wild fruits in use are the 
shmai (ptstacia khanjak]^ zarga (wild almonds) and the 
berries of the juniper tree which are made into a kind of 
porridge [dmhd). The fruit {tdkii) of the dwarf palm is also 
used. Vegetables are not commonly eaten but in the hills 
many of*ttie wild plants including the khokhai (wild onion), 
the young leaves of the asafoetida plant, naghora skergi and 
bushkiy etc., are often used. DM and vegetables are grown 
in the plains, the fruits of the piluy dcla anJ the seeds 
of the gam and are also eaten. 

Except among the Kdkars, the men and women cat ^leals. 
separately. 

The cooking utensils ordinarily in use are few and dirty ; Utensils, 
they consist of a tripod, a stone griddle, an earthen pot, a 
few drinking bowls, a wooden plate used both for kneading 
and eating, and a copper can with a spout {gadwa). 

A Baloch wears a \ong jdma like a smock frock down to 
the heels, suthan or loose trousers, a long chaddar or scarf, a 
pagrioi cotton cloth, and shoes narrow at the toe or sandals 
of leather or grass. He wears nothing but white, and has an 
objection to colours of any kind, and will wear nothing 
coloured except his chogha or overcoat. The prejudice is, 
however, beginning to break down, and, except among the 
Marris and Bugtis, coloured apd embroidered coats are 
sometimes worn by the leading men. A Baloch woman 
wears a red or white cotton sheet over her head, and a chola 
or long shift resembling a night gown, which reaches down 
to the ankles and is prettily embroidered in front. She also 
wears red or white paijdmas. The hair is worn in a long 
queue and the ordinary ornaments in use are bracelets, a 
nose-ring, a necklet and ear-rings. All Baloch men of full 
age carry a sword, and sometimes shields made of leather 
and studded with silver or brass. 

Each tribe has its own distinctive marks either in the wav 
of tying the pagri or in the cut of their clothes. These are 
difficult to describe but are readily recognised by the tribes- 
men themselves. 
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The dress of the Jats and Pannis resembles that of the 
Baloch, but their shirts are shorter, and the? Jats often wear 
khaki or blue trousers ; the trousers of their married women 
are generally red and those of the girls white. 

Among other Afghans, the dress of a male consists of 
baggy trousers (partuk) or {shaLwdP\ jdbai or shirt which 
reaches to the knee, patkae or turban tied over a conical cap 
(kJmalai)^ a poti or scar! and a pair of shoes or sandals. The 
women have a wrapper (tiknii) and a long shift {rdbiin or 
kafnis) reaching down to the ankles, which in the case of 
married Wiimen is richly embroidered in Iront. In the high- 
hinds, felt coats (kosne) and post ins are worn in the winter. 
Sandals are usually worn but among the hill tribes these 
are being replaced by second-hand ammunition boots 
which can be bought for about Rs. 3. 

The rise in the stand rd of living has led to a general 
improvement in the style of dress among the wealthier 
classes in all parts of the district, and the home made 
materials are being rapidly replaced by the finer Indian 
piece-goods and muslins. Better maieriaJs are also used for 
the dress ol the women. 

All the tribesmen Baloch, Afghdn, and Brdhui as well 
as the Jats wear long hair which falls in curls on either side 
of the face. Among the Afghans part of the hair of un- 
married girls is made into fine plaits over the forehead and 
tied with a brooch (zariingae) the mark of maidenhviod, and 
the rest is tied in a single plait at the back. That of the 
married women is divided by a parting, brought round the 
ear and made into two plaits at the back. 

The nomads of the highlands generally use blanket tents 
(kishdi) made of goats’ hair. A variation of the kizhdi is the 
summer shelter, which ^is covered with mats or bushes 
instead of blankets and is called kiidhaU Many ol the 
cultivators in the Zawarah valley abandon their villages in 
the summer and erect temporary encampments in the hills 
wTiich are known as ntdna. 

In the plains the shelters of the nomads are covered with 
mats made of the dwarf palm or of reeds and are known 
as kiri. 

The settled inhabitants of the poorer classes live in mud- 
huts, consisting generally of a single room. The roof is 
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either flat or sloping, and is made of brushwood, plastered 
over with mud* In the Zidrat hills where juniper trees occur, 
the roofs are thatched with juniper bark, and somewhat 
resemble English cottages. The single room is employed 
for afl purposes, including use as a cattle shed. The houses 
of the wealthier classes in Sibi and Nasirdbdd have been 
greatly improved in recent years, and consist of several 
rooms surrounded by a courtyard with separate sheds for 
cattle and, stores of grain and bhiisa. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The nudld draws the kaiinia either on the 
forehead of the corpse or on a piece of pottery or clod which 
is placed under its liead. Mourning lasts for three to seven 
days in the case of a person over seven years old, during 
which time visits of condolence are received and prayers are 
offered for the soul of the deceased. Relations and friends 
coming from a distance to condole with the family bring 
a sheep or some money as an offering and are entertained 
by the bereaved family. Among many of the tribes new 
clothes are not worn, and no pleasures are indulged in during 
the period of mourning. The members of the deceased’s 
family among the Haloch and Jats of Sibi do not sleep on a 
bedstead, and the Baloch abstain from milk during this 
period. The mourning in the case of a child under seven 
years lasts from one to three days. Two stones are general- 
ly placed on the grave of a man, one at the head and one 
at the foot, and three on thAt of a woman, the third 
being in the centre. Among the KAkars long poles are 
erected over the graves of saintly persons as a mark of 
reverence. 

The only in-door game is chakox'bet^ which resembles chess 
and is played by two or four players. Boys play with 
knuckle bones [badai] and are fond of marbles. 

Of out-door games may be mentioned hdnda^ resembling 
prisoners’ base, played by the Kdkars, and tir-kamdn 'or 
spear throwing which is practised by the Zarkdns. The 
Marris are keen marksmen and spend much time in .shooting 
at a target. The well-to-do classes both shoot and course. 
Dancing {attan? or jhdmar) is popular among the men and 
women on all festive occasions. Among the Wan^chis and 
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Jats mixed dances are held, but among all other tribes men 
and women dance separately. 

The only festivals of consequence are the 'two Ids, Horse 
races, dancing and shooting at a mark and wrestling form 
the amusements on these occasions. 

Shrines are ubiquitous in the district, almost every village 
grave-yard having a patron saint, who in his lifetime was 
a village or tribal elder. Reverence for such saints is 
especially strong among the KAkar and Tarln^ Afghans. 
Their shrines generally consist of little more than a heap of 
stones, or a rough mud or stone enclosure, surrounded by 
some poles to which rags, horns and metal bells are attached. 

In the Shdhrig tahsi'l the best known shrines are those 
of : (i) Mano Nika, a saint of the Manra valley, who mira- 
culously produced a spring of water and whose shrine cures 
many diseases and is specially efficacious for childless 
women ; (2) Midn Shddi Nika of Kowds, who is said to have 
destroyed the old village of Kowds, the ruins of which arc 
still pointed out ; (3) Kharwdri Nika, at Goshki near Zidrat ; 
(4) Ismdil Nika, a Kddidn Saiad at Khost who produced a 
spring of water near Khost village; (5) Sheikh Mdsa, 
whose shrine lies at about a mile and a half from the 
Shdhrig tahsll, and who was the progenitor of the Sheikhs, 
and is said to have produced the water which irrigates the 
Shdhrig lands; and (6) Bare Shdh of Midn Kach.t The 
Wandchis also attach great reverence to the shrine of 
Fir Bukhdri, who turned the water of the Piii stream into 
milk (pai or pili) and thus gtive its name to the Pdi valley. 

Pir Shdh Mahmdd, whose shrines are situated at Choti in 
the Jandrdn hill and at Dathi in Bdrkhdn, is credited with 
having produced a spring of water ; he is also supposed to 
have subsisted solely onHhe milk of the wild sheep. The 
shrine is held in great reverence by the Zarkiins of Kohlu, 
the Khdtrdns and by the Ldni Afghdns of Duki. The shrine 
at*Maiddn Gari of the Tawakli Mast Fakir, a Shirdni Marri 
wHo died in 1892, has also a great local reputation. 

In the Sibitahsil the important shrines are those of: (i) 
Male or the Akhund Sdhib near Sdfi ; (2) Pirak Pir, a Marri 
saint ; (3) Pir Hdji and Pir Bukhdri whose shrines are near 


t Mentioned under Bukhdri Saiads at page 69. 
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Sibi ; (4) Sheikh Katte near Ndri ; (5) Hotmdn the Marri, at population. 
Quat-Mandai ; ajid (6) Saiad Ni'ir Muhammad at Sdngdn. 

Another famous saint in the Sibi district was Saiad Bachan 
Shdh, who, in order to show his miraculous power to Nawdb 
Misrf Khdn, Bdrdzai, cast his own son, Juman Shdh, into the 
fire and brought him out unhurt. 

Both among girls and boys, and especially among the Jats Names and 
and Kdkars, many names are to be found which are possibly 
of totenjistic origin. They are those of animals or plants, 
such as *toti (parrot) and khahar (tree) and references to 
colours such as nilai (bay) and samand (dun). In other cases 
the denominations used for men are those Ubiial among 
Muhammadans, while, in the case of women, names begin- 
ning or ending with Bibi, Khdtiin, Ndz or Bdno are popular. 

Shortened forms of the long names given to men as Pint for 
Pir Muhammad, Durru for Dur Muhammad, etc., are fre- 
quently used. Among the Baloch and Jats, Pannis and 
Zarki'ins, the names of the grand-parents are often given to 
the children of both sexes. 

Among the domiciled Hindus, abbreviated names, such as 
D^ii, Ari'i, Wihra, Tota are much used, and the names of the 
girls generally follow those of their brothers, thus, if the 
brother is called Tota, his sister’s name would be Toti, and, 
if Ganga, Gangi. 

No ceremonies are observed on the birth of a girl, and she 
is named by the mother or some female relative. The birth 
of a boy is announced thrice by the women attending the 
mother, guns are fired, and there*are general congratulations. 

Among the wealthy Baloch, the man who conveys the first 
ncvvs to the father is presented with a camel or a horse. The 
boy is named on the third or sixth day, after consultation 
with a mulld. The ceremony of* circumcision takes place 
before the seventh birthday. 

In stating his name a man will generally add that of his 
sub-section, section, clan and tribe to which he belongs. 

The term khdn is used both as a suffix and prefix, and in 
the latter case is considered a mark of honour among the 
Afghdns. The term inaltk is applied among the Afghans not 
only to village headmen but also to large landowners and 
men of influence. Strictly speaking, the term sarddr is con- 
fined to the chiefs of the Marri, Bugti, and Dombki tribes 
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and to the head of the Bdri'izai family of Sibi ; but it is com- 
monly applied by the Pdnezais, Sdrangzaic, Zarki'ins and 
Di'imars to their leading men. The terra wadera is used 
among the Baloch to distinguish the headmen of the 
various clans, and the word mir is also a title of honour. 
Among the Jats the term mis is given to their leading men. 
Among titles possessing a religious significance may be 
mentioned the prefix shah sahib or the suffix shd/i^ which are 
employed by Saiads ; sheikh is also sometimes used in a 
similar sense. The terms mulld and akhund are applied to 
men who have some pretensions to religious learning. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour {maydr)^ which pre- 
vailed among the people before the British occupation and 
which still influence the actions of many of them, is not 
without importance from the point of view of administration, 
and a brief reference may be made to them here. 'Fhey are 
gradually giving way before British law and order. 

It was incumbent on a tribesman : — 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 
refuge with him. The refugee was called hamsdyah or bhot^ 
and was always maintained by his protector so long as he 
remained unuer the latter’s roof. An adulterer was, 
however, generally refused protection, 

(3) To defend to the last property entrusted to him. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of the 
person and property of a guest. Responsibility for the pro- 
perty of a guest does not^ippear to have been undertaken 
by the Pannis and Jats of Sibi, but a Tarln or Kdkar of 
Shdhrig and a Zarkfin was bound to recoup any loss. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a mins- 
trel or a boy who had iwt taken to trousers. 

(6) To pardon an offence on the intercession of a woman 
of the offender’s family, a Saiad or a mulldt an exception 
.being always made in cases of adultery and murder. 

• (7) To refrain from killing a man who had entered the 
shrine of a pir so long as he remained within its precincts ; 
and also a man who, whilst fighting, begged for quarter 
with grass in his mouth, or a cloth round his neck or who 
*put down his arms. 

(8) To cease fighting when a mulldf a Saiad, or a woman 
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bearing the Kprdn on his or her head, intervened between population 

the parries. • 

(9) To punish an adulterer with death. 

In«pre-British days blood had to be avenged by blood if System of 
the parties were of equal position and influence; but if the 
relations of the person killed were weak, the matter was 
com'promised by the payment of compcn’^ation. In cases in 
which the parties belonged to the same tribe and the offender 
himself was out of rerch, his nearest relation, viz., his 
brother, father or cousin was slain. If, however, the offender 
belonged to another tribe, it was incumbent on the aggrieved 
party to kill one of the section, clan or tribe to which 
the former belonged. Such a system was liable to indefinite 
extension and led to interminable blood-feiuis which con- 
tinued until either the authorities or friends intervened to 
arbitrate. In such cases the losses on either side were 
reckoned up and compensation was paid to the side which 
had lost most. 

Might was right in days gone by, and the position of the Blood corn- 
party aggrieved was the principal factor in determining the 
price to be paid for blood ; hence the compensation for a 
viulld, a Saiad or a person belonging to a sarddr khel or 
leading family was ordinarily double that payable for a 
tribesman. The ordinary rate of compensation at present 
among the Jamdlis, Golas and Khosas is a girl and Rs. 200 ; 

Umrdnis, a girl and Rs. 200 or Rs. 1,500 if no girl is 
given ; among the Jats a girl or»Rs. 500 ; among the tribes 
in Sibi it is Rs. 200 in cash, a girl, a sword and a gun ; 
and among the Pannis two girls. Among the Afghdn tribes 
of Shdhrig it varies from Rs. 700 to Rs. 2,500, a larger 
portion of which is made up in kindi; while among the Zarkfins 
of Kohlu the rate of payment is a girl, a sword or gun and 
Rs. 500. The loss of an eye or an arm counts as equivalent 
to half a life ; and the compensation for a tooth varies from 
Rs. 10 to Rs, 60. In former days in Nasirdbdd a thief v^as 
made to pay eleven times the value of the stolen property. 
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ECONOMIC. 

Agricul- ^ he two dominant features which present themselves in 
TURK. X connection with the general conditions under which 
agriculture can be carried out are the presence of large 
mountainous or desert tracts which can never be brought 
under cultivation and the comparatively small proportion of 
land which possesses perennial sources of irrigation. A large 
part of the cultivable area consists of land which is incapable 
of permanent irrigation and entirely dependent on rainfall. 
This cultivation however is always precarious and a fair crop 
cannot be expected with any degree of certainty oftener than 
once in about five years. 

The conditions of the different parts of the district vary as 
greatly as the physical aspects. Nasirdbdd, as already stated, 
is provided with a system of canals ; four out of the six 
circles of the Si hi tahsil are irrigated by channels bringing 
a permanent supply of watef from tlie Ndri river, while the 
others consist largely of dry-crop area. The cultivation of 
the Kohlu plain depends chiefly on rain. In the Harnai valley 
water is abundant, but land is comparatively scarce, and in 
the Zidrat hills the cultivation is principally confined to the 
small valleys which are irrigated by springs or streams. The 
Marri and Bugti hills afford small opportunity for cultivation 
and their general conditions are dealt with separately in 
Chapter V. 

Soil. The soil of the plains of Sibi and Naslrdbdd is alluvium 

commonlv known as pat; in the lower highlands it is 
saqdy ; in Kohlu it is much impregnated with salt ; and 
clay and gravel occur at the higher elevations. The 
best soil is a light loam called mat or lat^ which is found 
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in the Sibi and Nasirdbild tahsils and is suitable for all Agricul- 

crops. Next comes the khauri^ which has a light clay ture. 

surface, retains moisture and is especially suitable for 

judr.^ It is chiefly found in the Nasirdbdd tahsil and at 

Marghzdni, Boston, Ddvi, Usmdni and Sdfi Pirak in the Sibi 

tahsil. A dark loam called tora mmkka or sidh samin. is found 

in the Shdhrig tahsil, and is used for the cultivation of wheat, 

rice and jndr. The other varieties are the mithi^ which 

contains a*n admixture of sand and clay ; the thaddi, a fertile 

soil found in Nasirdbdd ; and i\\Qddmdn^ containing a mixture 

of gravel. The worst kind is the kailary kalian or kalrdti, 

which produces salt efflorescence ; it is met with in all parts, 

but chiefly in the Sibi plain and in the south-eastern portion of 

ihe Kohlu valley. 

The rainfall varies with the altitude from 4*95 inches at Rainfall and 
Sibi to 11*51 inches at Shdhrig. In the upper parts of the cultivation 
district the heaviest rainfall is in winter from October in relation 
to March, while in the plains the most important rains 
are those which fall during the summer months. A good 
rainfall affects not only the rain crop cultivation but also 
the irrigated land and the springs, streams and kdrezesy 
which supply the water for irrigation. For a really good 
harvest in the highlands rain or snow is required in December 
and January. This enables a large amount of rain crop land 
to be brought under cultivation and replenishes the sources 
of irrigation. In the dry-crop areas in the plains the culti- 
vation of which is the principal crop, is dependent on 
the summer rains which bringdown the flood water from the 
hills. The lands in Nasirdbdd are mainly dependent on the 
periodical inundations of the Indus river which supplies the 
high level canals. These floods usually occur from June to 
September. In this tahsil the local rainfall is very scanty 
(usually about 3 inches), and the khushkdba cultivation is un- 
certain and precarious. 


Table IV, Volume B, shows the irrigated and unirrigated Irrigated 
villages in the District with their sources of irrigation. * Of gated”areas 
the 298 villages, 198 are wholly irrigated, 39 depend on flood in the Dis- 
water, 49 are partly irrigated, while 12 have no permanent 
source of irrigation. , irrigation. 

Details of cultivable and irrigable area with sources of 
irrigation in the Sibi, ^hdhrig and Nasirdbdd tahsils which 
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have been partly surveyed are given in table V, Vol. B. 
The following abstract shows the areas in i() 04-05 


Tahsi'l. 1 

Total area 
surveyed 
Acres. 

1 

Unculti- 1 
vated 
Acres. 

1 

Cultivable 

Acres. 

Irrigable 

Acres. 

KJiush- 

l<dba 

Acres. 

Sibi 

1 ' 1 

! ! 

249,700 (rt)i 124,462 

125,238 

81,591 

I , 

43.647 

Shdhrig 

■ 40 » 3 ' 4 (*) 

27,053 

13,261 

: 10,250 

3,0*1 

Nasi'rilbad ... 

501,234 {t:) 

1 186,980 

3 * 4,254 

i 

303,606 

1 

10,648 

Total ... 

791,248 

1 

1 338,495 

) 

[ 452,753 

i 

i 395.447 

; 57,306 


(а) Docs not include Quat-Mandai, Rddra, Tokhi, Pur and 

other tracts still unsurveyed. 

(б) Does not include Warikha and other tracts which were 

not surveyed. 

(e) Does. not include the dry crop area of Laliri, Dombki, 
Sundari, Dh.'lnda and Nasin'ib/id estimated at about 
21,538 acres. 

In the administered area the bulk of the population is de- 
pendent on agriculture, but the highlanders, as a rule, com- 
bine flockowning with cultivation. The best cultivators are 
the Jats of Sibi and the Khosas, Golas and Jats of Nasirdbad. 

Two principal harvests arc recognised ; the spring harvest 
which is known in different parts of the district as sarav (Sibi 
and Nasirdbdd), a^ari (j^arris) and Mae or kliushbar 
(Afghdns) ; and the sdttwann or autumn harvest which is 
also known as jf?4<///(Marris) and rnanae or savzbar (Afghans). 
Among revenue officials these harvests are known, as in 
India, as and kharif ^ In the Sibi and Nasirdbdd plains 
a third crop known as chdfri is sown in the month of chdtr 
(March) and reaped in the month of June. It chiefly consists 
of melons and of juar^ which is intended as a fodder crop. 

In the highlands the rabi crop is the most important and 
is appropriately called the or major crop. It is 

sown between the months of October and December, and the 
harvesting extends from May till July according to the 
allitude, In the dry crop areas in the hills, the sowing 
of wheat takes place during the months of March and 
April. In the plains the crop is sown between the months 
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of October and December and reaped in April. The kha- 
rif is sown betW4ien the months of July and Aug'ust and 
cut between October and December. In the higher altitudes, 
where^ the crop matures more gradually, it is sown much 
earlier so that it may be harvested before the frosts set in. 

The following are the chief crops produced at the two 
principal harvests : 

('ll Sibi and Naslrc'ibiid tahsils-- 


• ‘Rahi. 

Wheat ( Triticum sativum). 

Sarshaf {Brnssica campes- 
tris var : Sinapis dic/ta- 
toma). 

J;lmba also called tuvamim 
{/inica sativa). 

Gr a m ( Cicerarietin u m ). 

Harley {Ilordeum vul^are). 

Matar {Pisum sativum). 

'Pobacco {Nicotiana taba- 
cum). 

PjlMzilt iCucurbUa). 

Lucerne {Medicai^o .saliva). 

(2) Shdbrig and Kohlu tahsils- 
Rabi. 

Wheat 

Barley. 


Kharif. 

]\\{vr(Andropo^iion sorghum). * 
Rice {Ory^a sath/a). 

'I'il {Srsamum indicim). 
Cotton (Gossypuim). 

Indiiro {indigifera tine- 
toria). 

B^jri {Pennisetum typhoi- 
denm). 

Mung (Ph a seal us mungo). 
Moth (/ haseotus aconitifo- 
Uus)» 

Kiring (Setria Italic a). 


Kharif. 

Rice. 

Maize. 

PaRzilt. 

Lucerne. 

Tobacco. 

Azhdaii {Panicum viilia- 
ceavi). 


Kangni {Panicum Italicum). 

The only fibre crop other than cotton is jute which is 
sown in small quantities in the Nasirdbdd tahsil during the 
kharif 

Table VI, Vol. B, gives the details for several years of the 
areas under the different kinds of crop in the tahsils which 
have been surveyed. 

In the Sibi tahsil the area under crops in 1900-01 amounjed 
to 37i7i7 acres: 18,170 acres under rabi^ and 19,547 under 
kharif ; the areas under the principal crops being wheat 
J3»S*5 acres, oil seeds 4,248 acres, 18,314 acres, rice 199 
acres and cotton 530. 


• Androfogon sorghum is known as jiiar or juAr in NaslrAbAd and Sibi, and as 
juAri in Shdbrig and Kohtu. 
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In the ShAhrig tahsil the area under crops in 1904-05 
was 9,777 acres, including 44 acres un^er gardens ; the 
crops covered 6,191 acres and included 5,793 ^^^res 
under wheat ; while there were 3,542 acres under kharif^ 
including maize 660 acres, and rice 2,368 acres. 

The average area under crop in the Nasirdbdd tahsil 
between 1893-4 and 1904-5 was 83,739 acres : rabi 16,675 
acres and 67, 06 1 acres. The principal crops were: 

judr 46,618 acres, wheat 2,656 acres, oil seeds iKcluding til 
22,253 acres, rice 1,805 acres, cotton 108 acres and’ indigo 77 
acres. The area under crop in this tahsil increased from 
57,663 acres in 1893-410 108,787 acres in 1903-4 and it fell 
to 102,736 acres in 1904-5, 

The largest cultivation of judr is in Sibi and Nasirdbdd. 
The following varieties are recognised in Sibi Chaububbit 
turi^ bo}\ tor^ gdhri^ mithri or miihra ; and kahdni^ the last 
named, taking its name from Kahdn in the Marri country, 
whence it was imported some years ago. The first four are 
the most generally cultivated. The grains of the bor and 
mithri are of a brownish tint, of the gahri red, and of all the 
other varieties white. The chaubiibbi is noted for the 
sweetness of the stalk and the turi fetches the best price. 
The turi and mithri are also commonly grown in Nasirdbdd, 
where the other varieties in use are the baghddr^ alakh^ 
junpur^ P'itdshOi sdwara and sat hr L The baghddr and alakh 
are considered the best and are largely cultivated. The 
baghddr^ turi and sdwara were originally imported from 
Kachhi and the remainder from Sind. The different varie- 
ties usually take from four and a half to five months to 
ripen, with the exception of the sathri^ which matures early, 
being ready for the harvest in ninety days after the sowing ; 
hence the saying— 

“ mahlna panne ; mahina ganne \ 
mahtna anne i.e., “ one month 

. leaves ; one month stalks ; one month grain.” 

Fn irrigated lands, where a good supply of water can be 
brought on to the ground, one watering is considered suf- 
ficient to prepare the ground for ploughing. After the 
ground has been ploughed, the seed is usually sown broad- 
cast {chhat)t this method being found to be more satisfactory 
than drilling. The seeds usually germinate in about four 
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days, and on the seventh day the young plants show above 
the ground. There is no fixed time for sowing, which is 
dependent on the supply of water, the following being the 
name^ of the crops which are sown at different periods : — 
sown in March [chetr)^jethi sown in May (jeih) and 
sdtvwnri^ cdW^A agetri or agdtri is sown in July 

or earlier if water is available. There is also a fourth 
crop called pdchhdiri which is sown in August and reaped in 
December ‘or January. This is not regarded as a satisfac- 
tory crop and is only sown as a last resort. 

The chdtri, which requires a watering in May, is reaped in 
June and is principally used as fodder. The stalks often 
sprout again, and if water can be given in July and again 
in September, produce grain in about November. This crop 
is known as thadda and tcjar. The stalks of the thadda are 
considered as dangerous for horses and cattle. The jethi 
is considered the best and safest crop, ghnr weth^ 

is a common saying, meaning that the jWii once sown is as 
good as garnered. When the ears have been harvested, 
the stalks, known as idnda kuna or bhanniir^ are cut and 
stored for fodder. The ordinary method of threshing is 
that usual in India, a long pole being placed in the ground 
in the centre of the threshing floor and a number of bullocks 
being driven round it to tread out the grain. 

The judr is a hardy crop and is not subject to many diseases. 

The stalk is sometimes attacked by insects, which are known 
as kthyduy chirto and mdkar, Kdnri is a kind of rust which 
attacks the ear. The hot south winds (hi or jhola) cause 
jhola katti or withering up of the stalks. Other diseases are 
kumbi caused by cold winds and want of moisture, and mdla 
produced by over irrigation. 

In the Sibi and Shdhrig tahsUs the cultivation of wheat Wheat, 
is generally confined to irrigated lands except in years of 
good rainfall when it is also grown in dry crop areas. In 
Kohlu it is usually a khushkdba crop, while in Nasirdbdd its 
cultivation is inconsiderable. 

The principal varieties grown in the plains are the wdru^ 
sarkhoshtti reli Idl or gdhri^ reli pili or hdldariy bdrkhdni and 
kahdni. The first two are indigenous, rdli Idl and rdli pili 
are so called because they were originally brought by rail 
from the Punjab and Sind, and bdrkhdni and kahdni have 
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been imporlecl from Bdrkhdn and Kahdn. RHi Idl is consi- 
dered the best, has a beardless ear and (s not subject to 
rust. The wnyn is a bearded red wheat with a good ear, 
but it is a delicate crop and requires much water and can- 
not, therefore, be grown in dry crop areas. The wheat 
grown in the Shdhrig tahsil is of two kinds, called $ra 
gharmm. red wheat, and spin ghanam^ white wheat. ' The 
seed obtained from Pur and Warikha is generally '^referred. 

In the highlands the land to be tilled is ploughed over 
in the early spring, the first ploughing being called shorn. 
The land is again ploughed in June. In October the land 
is watered, and when the surface is dried up the seed is 
sown broadcast and ploughed in. The ground is then 
divided into beds. The wheat sprouts in five or six 
days, the sprouts being called ziikn. The first watering 
is usually given at the time of sowing, the second in fifteen 
day.s, after germination of the seed, the third about the mid- 
dle of January and the fourth known as khozha obo or sweet 
water early in March. After this, water is given regularly at 
intervals of ten or fifteen days until the grain has formed 
in the ears. In the plains wheat is sown in the months of 
October and November and the harvest is usually ready 
about the end of Aprd. The harvest is reaped on the lai 
system in accordance with which the labourers receive a 
fixed share of the crop; in Sibi this work is generally done 
by the Brdhui nomads and Jats from Kachhi who come to the 
district in large numbers for this purpose. The method of 
threshing is the same as that followed in the case of jitdr. 

In unirrigated lands in the plains the ground is ploughed 
and harrowed after the summer floods and the seed is sown 
in October. In the upper highlands the cultivation is some- 
times continued as late as March if there has been heavy snow. 

The principal diseases to which wheat is liable are kdnrty 
ratti and wdwm. The first is caused by severe cold which 
shrivels up the ears and turns them black. Ratti or surkhai 
(rust) attacks the crop after heavy rain if cold is followed by 
sudden heat and damp, cloudy weather. Wdwra is caused 
by the cold west wind \kumhi) which withers up young shoots 
dufing the winter. 

Rice is cultivated in the Nasirdbdd tahsU and at Sdngdn, 
and more extensively in the Shdhrig, Harnai, Bdbihdn and 
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Ghurmi circles of the Shdhrij^ tahsil, where it is the princi- Agricuj,- 

pal kharif crop. »Six varieties are recognised in Nasirdbdd, tore. 
viz ; — sukhddsi^ pdrang^ tor, mthri, sunehri and lari, the first 
three being of the white and the remainder of the red variety. 

The sowing in Nasirdbdd and Sibi commences early in June 
and lasts up to middle of August, the harvest being ready in 
November and December. The rice generally is not of a 
good* quality. In Shjihrig the three principal kinds are 
sdda woriai ot sdda soli, a white variety ; splni worisi or save 
soli, vvhicl^ is yellowish in colour, and sre worizi or tori soli 
which is also white ; all are indigenous to the country. The 
sdda worisi is sown in March ; the spini worisi, about a 
month later and the jn/ in June. The first two are 
harvested in October and the third three months after the 
seedlings have been transplanted. The ground required for 
rice cultivation is first manured with the leaves and twigs of 
the plants known as spdnda {Peganum luirmala), khamasiirgac 
( Withania coagulam) and saglia. The field is then inundated 
and ploughed three or four times. The rice seed is steeped 
for three days, and then placed under a warm* cloth for two 
days until it begins to germinate when it is sown. In about 
three weeks’ time the plants are thinned out and transplant- 
ed The field is always kept under water, which is 

frequently renewed until the ears are well formed. The 
general harvest begins about October, and the grain is 
threshed out {sangah) in the usual way by bullocks. The 
stalks ipaldla) are used as fodder for cattle. The principal 
diseases are known as dangar runs and tortiki, the former 
being caused by insufficient irrigation and the latter by the 
poverty of the soil. Rice can only be grown where there 
is a large supply of water, and in such places the crop is a 
favourite one, as it is certain and m not so liable to disease 
or damage as either wheat orjudr. 

(makai or badaghar)\s cultivated almost exclusively Maize, 
on irrigated lands in the Shdhrig tahsil, and forms the prin- 
cipal kharif crop in the Kach-Kowds circle. The sowing 
takes place in the month of June and the harvest is reaped 
early in October. The usual diseases are known as torkai 
which turns the grain black and is caused by the cessation of 
the winds and a high temperature, and chinjai, which is due 
to scarcity of water. 
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Oil-seeds are represented by three varieties, or sarvdn 
(Brassica campestris Var : smapis dichotomu\ jdmba (Eruca 
saliva) and til, all of which are cultivated in the Sibi and Na- 
sirdbid tahsils. The oil extracted from the sireh is sweeter 
than that of the jdmba, and both the seed and oil sell' at a 
better price. The sireh jdmba sowings take place late in 
August or in September and extend till October ; in NasirA- 
bdd they are sometimes continued up to the end of December; 
malar or pulse [Pisum sativum) is often grown in the same 
fields and in dry-crop areas, sarvdn is also -sometimes 
sown with The crop requires little irrigation, and one 

watering is often considered sufficient. The young plant is 
commonly used as a vegetable, and the gdj, which is a variety 
of the sireh, is generally grown exclusively for this purpose. 
Both varieties are attacked by insects called ulli mdlo and 
lid, and in severe winter much damage is caused by frost. 
Later on the crops are liable to be damaged by the kdriwa or 
hot winds. 

Oil-seeds are largely exported to Sind, and the oil is also 
extracted in local presses known as gdhnra. The refuse 
khar or nari) is mixed with chopped straw and given to 
cattle, and the chaff (kali) is also used as fodder. 

Til, known to the Jats as lit and to the Baloch as kunchid. 
is an autumn crop, generally sown in July or August. It is 
only grown in the Nasirdbdd and Sibi tahsils, and in the 
former represents about 13 per cent, of the annual area 
under crop. In the dry crop lands its cultivation is incon- 
siderable. There are twro varieties, the kdra or black 
and the achha or white, both of which were originally 
imported from Sind ; the black variety is considered the best 
and is more extensively cultivated. The crop ripens in 
about four months and is harvested in October and Novem- 
ber. Frequent waterings are necessary, and the crop is 
often cut before it is quite ripe in order to avoid the risk of 
losing the seed by the opening of the pods. It is tied in 
small bundles and fhe seed is shaken out by hand. 

The stalks are useless as fodder for cattle, but are some- 
times given to camels. The bulk of the produce is exported 
to Sind. 

‘Gram is only grown in the Nasirdbdd tahsil and is includ- 
ed in the rabt harvest. The sowing takes place from the 
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middle of September to the end of December and the crop 
is harvested bet\Veen the middle of February and the end of 
April. It is grown on irrigated lands and does best in soft 

sandy soils. 

« 

It is liable to be damaged by frost in winter, by hot winds 
in March and by caterpillars. It is chiefly exported to 
Jacob^bdd and Shahdddpur in Sind. 

Cotton locally known as wdr^ wanwdr kapdn, and karpds 

• * 

is grown in both the Nasirdbdd and Sibi tahsils ; in the 
former it is confined to the mokt or canal irrigated lands, 
and in Sibi is found only at Gullu Shahr, Bhakra and in the 
Talli khxishkaba tracts. It is not a favourite crop, as it re- 
quires much water and labour. The best season for sowing 
is the month of March, but in Sibi the sowings extend up to 
the end of April, and in Nasirdbdd there is a second sowing 
in May and June, The March crop produces the best out 
turn. 

Cotton growing would appear to be an ancient industry 
in Sibi as will be seen from the following extract taken from 
Mir Masi'im’s History of Sind written in 1600* A.D. “In 
Kor-zamin and Chhatur, which are districts of Siwi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, in so much that men pick the 
cotton mounted. On each cotton plant there are one or two 
hundred snakes, of a span long, so that men are obliged to 
brush them oflf with sticks and drive them away before they 
can pluck the pods.” 

After the seed has been sown, regular waterings are requir- 
ed at intervals of 10 or 12 days till October, The plants 
blossom in August, the bolls burM in October, and at the 
end of the month the picking (chdna) is commenced and 
continues at intervals of 10 or 12 days till the end of January, 
the first picking being known as lawa. After the last pick- 
ing the leaves are browsed by sheep and cattle, and the dry 
stalk is collected and used for fuel. A crop lasts for three 
years, the first year’s crop being known as rop ; the second 
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as mundhi and the third as treh nitindhi. The second year's 
crop is considered the best, both as regard^i productiveness 
and quality. The only disease to which cotton is liable is 
the mahla which is caused by rains in November. The raw 
cotton {wanwiir) is separated from the pods by women and 
children, and the cleaning is done in the homes of the people 
with the old fashioned hand-machine known as aiiri. . It is 
roughly estimated that an acre of ground produces from 125 
to 200 seers of raw cotton, and that a maund of raw 
cotton yields about ii seers of cleaned cotton. The average 
price obtainable for cleaned cotton is one rupee for 4 seers, 
and for uncleaned cotton Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. Tne cotton 
seed is excellent food lor cattle and sells at from Rs. 1-14-0 
to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. 

Indigo [nil) is grown in Rojhdn in the Nasirdbdd tahsil, 
the average area under crop being about 116 acres in a year. 
The crop is only grown on irrigated land. Sowing takes 
place in the month of June and the crop is harvested in 
November and December. It is usually sown every year, 
but it is possible and common to get crops for three 
years off the same plants. The first year's crop is known as 
rop. the second as 7 mi?idhi and the third as treh mundhi. In 
the third year the yield of dye is small and the crop is 
generally kept for seed. Tiic profits of the indigo vary 
greatly. If the canals fail early in the season, the plants 
are liable to wither, while if the supply is excessive, the dye 
is washed out and blight sets in. For about a month after 
sowing it is necessary to irrigate the land every third day, 
but at the end of this period irrigation every eighth day is 
sufficient. After being cut the plants are steeped in vats and 
the sediment which takes the form of a paste is made into 
small balls, in which form it is exported to Sind and the 
Punjab 

The following extract is taken from a report written in 
1900 by Mr. E, G. Colvin, then Revenue Commissioner, in 
connection with the settlement of the Shdhrig tahsil ; — 

* ** Except for a few mahdls which lie in the hills, the quality 
of the lands in all five circles is fairly uniform. The land 
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available for cultivation is, as a gfeneral rule, limited, and 
the .water availaljle from the hill stream is generally (in the 
Harnai, Ghurmi and Bdbihdn circles almost 'invariably) more 
than sufficient for the land ***** The people 
are perpetually occupied in improving or at any rate main- 
taining the quality of their lands, and manage to cultivate a 
great portion thereof twice in the year or at any rate three 
times in two years.” Manure is accordingly more commonly 
used in thi^ tahsi'l than in other parts of the district. The 
stalks of wheat and rice are also burnt, the ashes serving 
as manure ; and for rice crops certain plants and branches 
of trees, as already explained, are buried in the ground. 
In other parts of the district manure is seldom used except 
for special crops near the villages and in Nasirdb;^d for the 
cotton fields. The necessity is not so great owing to the 
system of allowing ground to lie fallow, which is possible 
owing to the large area of land available for cultivation. 
Land is seldom cropped twice in the saaie year except in 
Nasirdbdd when, if the khnrff has failed, the same ground 
is utilised for the following spring harvest ; the system being 
known as dubdri. In Kohlu land is generally allowed to lie 
fallow for one year; in NasiTdbdd for two to three years 
sehsdla and chdrsdla , while in Sibi the rule varies according 
to the extent of land available in each circle, from 2 crops 
in 3 years to i crop in 3 years and sometimes to even only 
1 crop in 5 years. In dry crop ureas and in lands irrigated 
by flood-water there is no precise rule, the ground being 
cultivated whenever opportunity offers. 

There is no regular system of rotation. In Shdhrig, where 
much of the land is cultivated every year, wheat is often 
followed by rice, and rice by maize or judr ; but the last 
named is not much grown, and it is the practice to grow 
wheat and rice in alternate years or to grow wheat or r.>ce 
successively in the same plot for two or three years, the 
wheat being followed by rice and Dice versd. In other 
parts judr may follow wheat, but after judr the land is 
usually allowed to lie fallow before wheat ot judr are sown 
again. 
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The following statement shows the results of crop experi- 
ments, giving the outturn per acre of the various crops in 
the different tahsils ; — 


- 

NasirdbAd. 
Maunds 
per acre. 

Sibi. 
Maunds 
per acre. 

Shdhrig. 
Maunds 
per acre. 

Kohlu. 
Maunds 
per acre. 



22 

17! 



Wheat 

Land irrigated 

and manured. 

iSiIt 


to 

2iiu 


Land irrigated 

and not man- 
ured. 


I2i 


‘9 

Dry crop land ... 




Hi 

Rice 

17 to 20 


10 



The average produce of in Shdhrig tahsil is 17I-J 
maunds, and of sireh^ jdmha and gram in Nasirdbdd 6-JJ 
to 23 maunds, while that of til varies from 615 to 1 1 J 
maunds. 

Gardens and orchards are not a feature of the district, and 
with the exception of the Harnai and Kach-Kowds valleys, 
little fruit is grown. The majority of the villages in these 
valleys have orchards, and the principal fruits are the 
mulberry, apricot and grape (a fine black variety of which is 
grown in the villages near Harnai) and sinjid (Elceagnus 
horiensis) in the Harnai valley, and the apricot, pear and 
sinjid in villages in the hills. 

The cultivation of cuqurbitaceous crops [pdlezdt)^ which 
term includes various kinds of melons [kharbma and tarbdz)^ 
cucumbers (bddrang) and pumpkins and gourd (kadu)y is 
indigenous to the country, but its extent is limited. As 
regards vegetables, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and car- 
rots appear to be the varieties indigenous to the country, 
and the bdnjan (eggplant) pdlak (spinach) have only 
been recently introduced. The people of the country are, 
however, still ignorant of the use of kitchen vegetables, and 
their cultivation is chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of 
the bazars and railway stations. Of recent years, owinJito 
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the formation ,of a summer military camp at Zidrat; an im- Agricul. 

petus has been *given to the cultivation of vegetables in the ture. 
neighbourhood, and potatoes, onions and melons have been 
gro^wn with great success at Kovvds. The total area under 
gardens and orchards (including Government and Railway 
gardens) in the Harnai valley amounted to 44 acres in 1905. 

Mulberry trees are grown in considerable numbers in the 
Harnai valley, and the fruit ripens about the middle of May. 

The setisbn lasts for about a month, and during this time the 
fruit forms one of the chief articles of diet among the 
people. It is chiefly eaten raw. An improved kind of mul- 
berry, the leaves of which are suitable for sericulture, has 
recently been introduced, and large numbers of young trees 
have been i^rown from seed in the Government gardens. 

In the plains little or no fruit is grown except at Sibi 
itself and at Mehrdbpur in the Nasirdbdd tahsil, where 
gardens have been started. Country vegetables such as 
pulse, gourds, radish, carrot and hrinjdl are grown in most 
of the villages, and at Sibi itself market-gardening is be- 
coming a growing industry. The vegetables include the 
ordinary English and Indian varieties, and are exported re- 
gularly to Quetta during the winter months. 

Experiments have recently been made with sugar-cane, 
both at Khost and Sibi, and samples produced at the former 
place have been pronounced to be “ remarkably fine.” 

Owing to the many changes that have taken place from Extension of 
time to time in the composition of the district and the cultivation, 
absence of reliable data during its earlier history, it is not 
possible to show the extension of cultivation by figures. 

No statistics are available as regards the Sibi tahsil during 
the first years of British occupation ; but from an examina- 
tion of the figures for the decade ending with 1901, it would 
appear that while the area of land irrigated from perennial 
sources has not undergone any very considerable increase, 
there has been a marked general extension of khushkaba 
and saildba cultivation. This increase, however, cannot be 
illustrated by figures, as the cultivation is dependent on rain- 
fall and varies from year to year according to the seasons. 

In the Shdhrig tahsil, where the amount of culturable Idnd 
is limited, the area actually under cultivation has increased 

rom 8,399 acres in 1899-1900 to 9i777 acres in 1904-5. In 
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Kohlu there has been a marked increase, as prior to the 
British occupation in 1892 there appears to liave been little 
or no cultivation except in the immediate vicinity of the 
villages. 

The great increase has been in the NasirabAd sub-division, 
which prior to the construction of the canals was practically 
a desert waste, inhabited by a nomad population. With re- 
gard to more recent years, the area of land actually under 
cultivation has increased from 57,663 acres in 1893-4 to 
102,736 acres in 1904-5. During the same period the 
cultivation of judr has increased from 30,944 acres to 49,486 
acres, of wheat from 361 to 8,714 acres, and of rice from 
868 to 4,141 acres. On the other hand there has been a fall- 
ing off in the cultivation of both til and cotton. 

A list (1 implements used with the vernacular name of 
each, both in Pashtd and Jatki, will be found in appendix II. 

The principal implements include the plough, which is 
known as ylviy hal or har ; the plank harrow or scrap- 
er kenr^ khdly ken with which embankments are made, 
and the clodcrusher or log used in place of a roller for 
breaking clods and smoothing the ground, known as 
mala. Among minor implements may be mentioned 
Xharambae or ratnha ox weeding spud; the kodal or hoe ; 
the dal or dhal or wooden spade worked by two men with 
a rope for making small embankments ; the sickle [lor 
or ddtri) for reaping ; the four or two-pronged forks [chdr 
shdkha or tryang and doa shdkha or bidni) and the wooden 
winnowing spade [dhrapae or dhalli)\ the rake [pdra or 
pahora) for collecting the grain and straw scattered on the 
threshing floor. There has been no appreciable improve- 
ment in these implements,, though rakes, axes, hand-saws 
and knives ot English manufacture are now sometimes 
used, and the use of iron for agricultural work is probably 
more general than in former days. Appendix III contains 
a li^t of revenue and agricultural terms. 

The Land Improvement Loans Act, XIX of 1S83, and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, XII of .1884, have not been applied 
to the Agency, but the question of their extension is under 
consideration. Rules to regulate such advances have been 
promulgated under the executive orders from the Govern- 
ment of India, and are embodied in the Baluchistdn TakAvi 
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Advance Manual, 1902. The annual grant for the whole 
Agency is Rs. ^60,000, of which Rs. 8,000 are allotted for 
the Sibi district. The Political Agent is authorised, within 
the limit of his grant, to sanction advances not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 in each case, and the Revenue Commissioner up 
to Rs. 3,000 ; the sanction of the Local Government is neces- 
safy for advances in excess of this amount. The ordinary 
rate of interest is i anna. in the rupee or 6J per cent, per 
annunj, but in a case in which the Political Agent is satis- 
fied tha’tthe project is a sound one financially, and is likely to 
lead to an increase of revenue, which, within the term fixed 
for tile complete repayment of the advance, will amount to not 
less than the whole interest ordinarily chargeable under the 
rules, he is at liberty to grant the advances free of interest. 
The advances can be granted either for works carried out by 
the Political Agent himself or by the agricultural population. 

During the years 1897-8 to 1904-5, advances amounting to 
Rs. 12,790 were granted under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and Rs. 40,413 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act; 
the recoveries during the same period being Rs. 24,284* and 
Rs. 35,612 respectively. Details by tahslls for each year are 
given in table VII, Vol. B. The largest amount has in each 
case been utilised in the Sibi tahsil (Rs. 28,000). 

The advances are ordinarily given for sinking new Mreses^ 
repairing and improving old ones, digging millahsy making 
embankments {ban ls)^ sinking wells, and in times of drought 
and scarcity for the relief of distress and the purchase of 
seed and cattle. A tendency alnong the recipients to devote 
the advances to purposes other than those for which they 
were granted has been checked in recent years. 

Repayments of advances taken for the improvement of 
khushkdba lands are usually rec*overed yearly, and in other 
cases half-yearly instalments. 

Suspensions are sometimes granted, but there have been 
no cases during the ten years ending 1904 in which advances 
have had to be remitted. 

In the beginning the people had strong objections to pay- 
ing interest, but their prejudices seem to have gradually dis- 
appeared and they now readily avail themselves of the loans. 

* Includes recoveries made on account of advances given in pre- 
vious years. 
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The zaminddn of the district are ready to take small loans, 
and these are freely given ; but the majority Are too poor to 
undertake large loans, and these are not encouraged unless 
there is a fair chance of success. In cases of large loans for 
important works interest is often exempted. ' 

In the Material Progress Report of the Thal-Chotidli 
district for the decade ending 1901, the Deputy Comiuis- 
sioner remarked : — 

“The cultivators of the district are poor, buta§‘a rule 
they are able to maintain themselves and have no very ex- 
travagant tastes. Indebtedness is therefore not general, but 
of late years the scarcity and famine, which have prevailed 
throughout the district, have had a bad effect, and indebted- 
ness is now greater than it was a few years ago. The 
principal cause of this is the failure of the crops for several 
seasons. The custom of the payment of wcilwar is also a 
frequent source of debt. Figures showing the mortgage 
liabilities of the whole district are not available, but in the 
Shdiirigtahsil, which has lately come under settlement, it is 
computed that the area under mortgage amounts to about 
one thirty-seventh of the total area of the tahsil. The indebt- 
edness in this tahsil is known to be heavier than in 
most parts of the district. Special measures have now 
been taken to prevent the further transfer of land to 
aliens.” 

The succession of bad seasons would also seem to have 
increased the indebtedness of« the people of the Sibi tahsil, 
and the amount of cash loans raised on lands by cultivators 
during the four years 1899 to 1903 and entered in the tahsil 
registers amounted to Rs. 99,368, of which Rs. 57,027 
were on account of mortgages and Rs. 42,341 on account 
of sales. Dealing with the transfers of land, the report, 
referred to above, says : — 

“ Reliable statistics of sales and mortgages in this district 
are hot available, as in many parts both sales and mortgages 
are often negotiated among the people themselves without 
the formality of registration deeds. The majority of these 
transactions are between the people of the country ; and the 
number of aliens into the hands of whom lands have passed 
is inconsiderable. In Sibi, for instance, the total value of 
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land sold to Hindus during the last ten years has only 
amounted to Rs^ 11,692. The majority of these were local 
Hindus belonging to the villages.” 

Tl\e following statement gives figures of mortgages and 
sales which were registered in the district during the years 
1903-4 and 1904-S 


• • 


Mortgages. 

Sales. 

Details. 

Tahsil. 

Amount. 

District 

Total. 

Amount 

District 

Total. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Mortgaged or f 
sold by cultiva ) 
tors to Hindus 

Sibi 

Nasi'r,ibiid. 
Shdhrig .. 
Kohlu ... 

8 

19,560 0 
208 0 


2,122 0 
3.476 0 

5.598 0 

39,002 13 

625 0 

Mortgaged or / 
sold by cultiva- | 
tors to cultiva-^ 
tors. [ 

Sibi 

Nasir.ib.id. 
SliAbrig... 
Kohlu ... 

5»540 0 

5»S4o 0 

18,070 0 
20,432 13 
500 0 

Mortgaged or 
sold by Hindus 
to cultivators. 

Sibi 


625 0 

Mortgaged or 
sold by cultiva- 
tors and Hindus 
to Government. 

Sibi 



382 >3 

382 13 

Mortgaged or 
sold by Hindus to 
Hindus. 

Sibi 

« 


300 0 

300 0 





Mortgaged or ' 
sold by aliens 
and contractors 
from the Punjab' 
among them- 

selves. 

Shdhrig... 

497 6 

• 

497 6 

3.135 0 

3.I3S 0 


The rates of interest charged to cultivators by the Hindu 
money-lenders vary in different localities, and according to 
the circumstances of the cases, ranging from 2 pies in the 
rupee per mensem or 12J per cent, per annum to i anna* in 
the rupee per mensem or 75 per cent, per annum. Interest 
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for advances of grain is usually charged at the rate of 25 
•oer cent, and is repayable in kind at the next harvest. 

The cultivators also finance each other, and in this case 
interest is not mentioned or charged in a direct form. ^ For 
religious reasons the orthodox will not pay interest in cash, 
but have no scruple about paying its equivalent in grain, 
and an arrangement is made either on these lines in grain, 
or the terms of mortgages are so arranged that the re- 
coveries include enough to cover both principal and interest. 
The systems followed are the jjdra or contract 'and the 
salaw. Under the former system the land or land and water 
is mortgaged as security for an advance and the mortgager 
continues to cultivate it, but gives a fixed quantity of grain, 
as previously agreed upon, at each harvest to the mortgagee 
as interest until the loan is repaid. In Nasirdbdd the usual 
system is to mortgage the land with possession for a period 
of years settled by mutual arrangement. If at the lapse of 
this period the mortgager is unable to redeem his debt, the 
land is valued and such portion of it as is considered 
equivalent in value to the debt lapses to the mortgagee, 
while the remainder is handed over to the owner. This 
system also prevails in Kohlu and is known as turdna girao 
by the Afgh/ins and beriband by the Baloch. 

ThQ salam system takes different forms ; when a cultivator 
obtains a loan he agrees at the time to repay it at a fixed 
rate at the next harvest, this rate being generally much higher 
than that current at the time of the loan. Thus if a man 
takes a loan of Rs. 50 at a time when wheat is selling at the 
rate of 10 seers to a rupee, he will agree to repay the loan 
in wheat at the rate of 15 or 20 seers to the rupee. This 
system is also applied t(j advances of grain. If a man 
obtains 10 maunds of wheat when the sale price is 16 seers, 
he will either take the grain at a lower valuation, say 12 
seers for the rupee, and agree to repay in cash at the current 
rate of 16 seers at the next harvest, or he will agree to repay 
the loan in grain at higher rate, say 20 seers to the rupee. 

Horses, bullocks, camels, donkeys, sheep and goats are the 
principal domestic animals. Buffaloes are found in Nasirdbdd 
and Sibi, also occasionally in the Shahrig tahsll. Fowls are 
kept in most of the villages and fetch about 4 annas 
apiece. Eggs cost from 3 to 6 annas per dozen. 



HORSE-BREEDING. 


The following table shows the number of camels, donkeys, 
cattle, sheep an^ goats and buffaloes belonging to the 
permanent inhabitants in each tahsil in 1904 : — 


• 

Tahsf). 

Camels. 

Don- 

keys. 

Bullocks 
and cows. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Sibi tahsd 

1.337 

526 

4,691 

16,649 

128 

Kohlu tahsit 

638 

792 

*.979 

32,339 


Shdhrig tahsi'l ... 

1 00 

923 

5,020 

44,690 

10 

NasirAb/id 

2,000 

500 

5,000 

6,000 

400 

Total ... 

4.075 

2,741 

16,690 

99,678 

538 

The numbers in possession of the nomads arc 
estimated to bo as under : — 

roughly 

Tahsil. 

Camels. 

Don- 

keys. 

Bullocks 
and cows. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Sibi tahsil 

4,042 

529 

128 

14,164 

... 

Kohlu tahsil 

150 

9 

2 

9 

... 

Shtlhrig tahsil ... 

1,017 

389 

77 

2.227 

18 

Total ... 

5.209 

927 

207 

16 400 

iS 


Information about the different breeds of horses in Baki- 
chistdn, their rearing and training, and the system of breed- 
ing adopted by the Army Remount Department will be 
found in a monograph published in 1905 under the authority 
of the Revenue Commissioner in Baluchistdn.* 

Sibi is the centre of horse-breeding operations in the lower 
part of the Agency, and the annual fair held in the month 
'^f February each year is one of the best for young stock in 
Northern India. It was first instituted in 18S5, and table 
VIII, Volume B, shows the numbers of the animals which 

*Hor5€S^ Horse-breeding and Horse Management in Baluchistdn^ 
by R. Hughes- Buller, I.C.S., with an appendix by Major H.M. Patter- 
son, Army Remount Department. 
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• 

have been exhibited during the ten years ending with 1904, 
and the amount of the expenditure incurred in prizes and 
other items. This expenditure varies from Rs. 3,278 to 
Rs. 4,176, and is met by contributions fiom the Imperial and 
Provincial Revenues and Local Funds. * 

Difliculties arise in analysing the results, owing partly to 
a change in the system of the registration of ponies which 
took place in 1900, and partly to the absence of figures for 
northern and dealers’ horses. It may be assumecj, however, 
that the number of these is on the decrease owng to the 
prohibition of export of horses from Afghfinistdn and to the 
fact that a great number of dealers’ horses are disposed 
of in a fair which takes place in Sind earlier in the year. In 
only two years, 1900 and 1903, have serious decreases occur- 
red. In the first year this appears to liave been due to the 
prolonged drought of four years which culminated in 1900, 
whilst the diminution in 1903 is attributed to large purchases 
made by speculative settlers from the colonies on the Jhelum 
Canal and the Punjab. On tne whole it may be said that 
the number of exhibits of local horses is being maintained, 
while the quality is undoubtedly improving. 

In 1903 the horse-breeding operations, which had hitherto 
been carried on by the Civil Veterinary Department, were 
handed over to officers of the Army Remount Department. 
There are no local breeders of importance to be found in the 
district and most of the horses brought to the fair are bred 
in Kachhi and in the highland districts of Baluchistdn, the 
principal importers being Bldhuis. The following statement 
gives statistics of branded mares, &c., in the Sibi district 
on March 31, 1904 : — 



Name of 
tahsil. 

1 

Nos, of 

No. of 
branded 
mares in 
each 
tahsil. 

Number in each 
tahsil. 


No. 

• 

Name of 
stand. 

stallions 
at each 
stand. 

Colts by 
Govern- 
ment 
stallions. 

Fillies by 
Govern- 
ment 
stallions. 

Geld- 

ings. 

1 

Sibi .. .. 

Sibi .. .. 

I 

60 

14 

24 

40 

2 

• 

Nas{r 4 b 4 d .. 

Nasirdbdd .. 


94 


•• 

•• 


i 

1 

Total .. 

I 

>54 

>4 

24 

40 
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The Quetta and Kaldt stallions are brought down to Sibi Agricul- 
in winter. During^ the winter, too, a stallion belonging to ture. 
the Pishin Bazar Fund is sent to Sibi and the expenses con- 
nected with its keep are paid by the Sibi Municipal Fund. 

The bullocks bred in the Bdia Ndri and Bhdg Ndri which Cattle, 
come from the districts of Kachhi are well known and are 
suitably for agricultural, siege train and army transport pur- 
poses. They are of two distinct types. The larger are 56 
inches at jthe shoulder, white or fawn in colour, and with 
horns growing upwards and inwards. The other type is a 
smoky white in colour with black legs and neck, 42 to 48 
inches at the shoulder and with horns growing slightly 
upwards and backwards. Both kinds fetch good prices, a 
pair selling for Rs. 100 and over. The cows are good 
milkers. The hill cattle are much smaller, but they are 
very hardy and can carry heavy loads for considerable dis- 
tances. Prizes for cattle are also given at the Sibi Fair. 

The principal breeds known from their colour are bagga^ 

Idly jharray kdla and sdwa. 

The importance and usefulness of the camel has decreased Camels, 
since the opening of the railways, but it is still the most 
common transport animal. The large majority of the animals 
kept by the permanent inhabitants are females, which are 
used for breeding purposes and are usually placed in charge 
of the professional Jat graziers. 

The non-indigenoLis camels belong chiefly to tiie Ldngav 
Brjihui nomads who visit the district during winter. 

Their estimated number is about 1,200 in an ordinary 
)ear. Other owners are the Bdddzai and Siidhozai Ban- 
gulzais, Pirkilnis, Sheikh Husainis, Hdri'inis and Muhammad 
Hasnis. In the Shdhrig tahsil the transport trade between 
Harnai and Loralai and Fort Sandeman is in the hands 
of the Ldngav and Ghilzai camelmen. 

The principal breeds found in the district are known as 
the harela or the Punjab camel ; the makrdni which comes 
from MakrAn, the kachhi and the doband which is indi- 
genous. The principal breeders in the district are Khosas, 

Jakrdnis and Jamdlis in Nasirjlbdd, Bijjdrzai Bangulzais, 
Marghzdnis, Bdriizais and Jats in Sibi and the Marris in Kohlu. 

The donkey is chiefly used for transport and by Afghdn Donkeys, 
labourers for carrying building and embanking materials. 
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They carry on an average about 2 maunds and their price 
varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. The ordinary indigenous 
breed is poor, but a better stamp of animal is kept by the 
Hindus who use them largely for riding. 

The indigenous breed of sheep in the highlands is of the 
thick-tailed hornless varietv, generally white in colour and 
oflowbui'J!, tne ciitterent kinds being known as hherd or 
hheri and khetrdnL Other varieties found in the Harnai 
valley are the srn mesh^ which is brownish in, colour, and 
the sheep from the Marri hills which are lighter in size and 
have smaller tails. In the plains the indigenous sheep is 
known as the kuk and has a small tail. The different 
varieties of the goat are the mdraky gorak^ modi or hornless 
variety, koshi, gdhri^ kamtar and barbarL The kamtar which 
has long white ears and the barbari which is usually brown 
and white in colour with short ears are considered the best, 

A goat produces about 12 ounces of wool each year, a 
sheep 2 to 3 pounds and a camel about 2 pounds. Goat 
hair [dds) is used by nomads for making ropes, sacks and 
kizhdi blankets ; and camel wool {tnilis) for sacks and a rough 
cloth. The price of sheep’s wool depends on the Karachi 
market, to which it is exported, and exhibits considerable 
variations, being sometimes as low as Rs. 13 and sometimes 
as high as Rs. 22 per maund. The buyers are chiefly mid- 
dlemen. 

Male camels vary in price from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 ; female 
camels fetch from Rs. 50 to Rs. 65 ; ordinary small ponies 
can be purchased from Ri’. 50 to Rs. 100 ; the price of horses 
varies considerably, good ones fetching Rs. 300 or more. 
The price of a pair of bullocks varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. 
The price of a cow depends on the quantity of its milk and 
ranges from Rs. 25 t 6 Rs. 100. Sheep fetch from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10; goats from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and lambs and kids 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-8. 

In the upper parts of the district the area of pasturage is 
practically unlimited, and in normal years the hill sides are 
covered with grass and numerous small cruciferous and 
leguminous plants which afford excellent grazing for sheep 
and goats. Good camel grazing is obtainable in most places. 
In the irrigated tracts bhtisat green wheat and barley 
(khid or khasU) and green .stalks of maize and judr are also 
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used in their seasons as fodder for horses and cattle. In 
years of continued, droug-ht the Marris and llugftis and the 
people of Kohlu, who have but little cultivation, arc often 
brought to considerable straits and in exceptionally bad 
seasons are forced to emigrate with their flacks and herds 
to vSind and Nasirdbdd. There are no restrictions as regards 
grazing except in the Government forests ; though cultivated 
areas are protected, and in many places small areas in the 
immediate, neighbourhood of cultii^ation are reserved for 
local use. *In the administered areas the principal tracts 
noted for good pasturage are the Barg in Kohlu, and the 
Khawazarai, Sahra Nishpa, Tormana, Pdii, Pur, the Zar- 
ghun hills and Sham, Aghbarg and Lakrai in the Shdhrig 
tahsil. The local names of the principal grasses found in 
Shdhrig are sdbd mr^ran^ mnrprha^ Inrrwas^ shaknn,, khofydsy 
kdz and ghasidma ; and the j^andily shmry chopiiy chdbar and 
mmokh or sdimir in Kohlu. 

In the plains numerous grasses spring up in great 
luxuriance after the floods. Of these the Paniciim antidotale 
called by the natives gam is the most important, often forming 
large bushes. The Rleusine flagellijera and a species of 
are also abundant. In Nasirdbdd a grass known 
as wi is cultivated and watered and is stored for the use 
of horses. In the autumn and winter the stalks of the jiidr 
and maize [karbi) which are grown in large quantities are 
used as fodder. Camels find abundant fodder in the 
salsolaceous plants, tamarisk, kikary kamli and other trees 
and bushes. In addition to the g\rn and wiy the principal 
grasses are khiv or khinVy gandhlly sdinruy sinvy darab and 
char. 

No scientific enquiries into prevailing cattle diseases have 
ever been made. Mention may, however, be made of a few 
of the more common diseases known to the cultivators, their 
characteristics and the local remedies. In most cases the 
branding iron is resorted to and the mulld's charm is regard- 
ed as the best specific. Among cattle the most fatal disease 
is uraOy si dr or gan. margy the symptoms of which are 
discharges of fluid from the nose, loss of appetite and erup- 
tions on the lungs. It generally proves fatal in abou^ 
fifteen days, and the animal appears to be in great pain. 
Animals that survive this period are made to inkale the 
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smoke oi gangn (Orthonnopsis intermedia).^ Branding on the 
forehead and back is resorted to and a nVxture of whey is 
administered. This disease is possibly pleuro-pneiimonia. 
Other common diseases are foot and mouth disease {muhdro)., 
known to the Afghdns as kardo and to the Baloch as chdro. 
Branding on the forehead or back is usually practised in the 
case of the former. An animal sick with kdliwa generally suc- 
cumbs at once and no treatment is known. Diarrhoea [hhuk) and 
phiphri (lung disease) are also not uncommon, bwt are seldom 
fatal. In both cases branding is the usual remedy. Other 
cattle diseases known in Kohlu are tapp or choripat^ which is 
a swelling of the legs followed by lameness ; and gulgand 
or gnlgandahy a swelling of the throat. Surpa is peculiar to 
camels, the symptoms being a cough and discharge of 
fluid from eyes and nose. It is possibly acute bronchitis. 
The remedies include branding the upper lip, chicken soup 
and a preparation of pepper, ajimbiy dried ginger, cloves and 
cinnamon mixed in a quarter of a seer of molasses. Segrega- 
tion is generally resorted to in cases of khullok or tokhae 
(cough) and garr (itch). For itch the camelmen apply a 
mixture made of the ashes of the kirar tree and subsequently 
rub the body with mustard or kerosine oil. Sinabajidox 
hharijt which causes lameness and is probably due to over- 
fatigue and over-driving, is common. Branding and a mixture 
of urine, molasses, liquor and gur are the usual remedies. 

Among goats hmmarg^ known also as busmdr or wuemdr^ 
is the most fatal disease. The symptoms are the same as the 
and it is probably the same disease. It causes great 
mortality and is very infectious. “ A hundred goats ” says 
the local proverb, “ are only one meal for the wiismdrP A 
kind of inoculation is practised by taking a portion of the 
lung of a diseased animal and mixing it with equal quantities 
of powdered cloves, pepper, turmeric, aniseed and ginger, 
and inserting the mixture in a slit in the ear of each of the 
remainder of the flock. Other diseases are muhdroy a species 
of foot and mouth disease, itch, for which the animal is 
anointed with a mixture made of the body of a snake boiled 
in ghi^ hhuk (diarrhoea); phiphri (a lung disease) and dukh. 
The two last named are fatal. A sheep afflicted with tak is 
said to stagger, fall and die at once. Post-mortem examina- 
tions show that the flesh has assumed a dark-red colour. No 
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local remedy except a mulld's charm is known for it. Sheep Agricul- 

also suffer from ^mall-pox (sari gurpukh or luni), foot and turb, 
mouth disease [kurdo^ chdro or mnhdro) and a disease known 
as rdl by which worms are produced in the stomach. All 
are fatal and no specific remedies arc known except charms. 

Canals are found only in the Nasirdbdd tahsil, and the Canals, 
area irrigated by them formed 90 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area in the tahsil (1905). These canals are the Hcgdri 
and the Desert or Shdhiwdh, both of which are taken off 
from the ilver Indus. The former, which has two branches, 
the Ndrwdh and the Sirwdh, irrigates the lands of the circles 
of Khdnpur, Muhammadpur and Sirwdh. 

The Begdri is the largest channel in the western system 
of the Jacobdbdd canals, and it is said to have been origi- 
nally begun in the time of Ndr Muhammad Kalhora, and 
takes its name from the fact that begdr or impressed labour 
was employed. In 1851 the canal at its head was only 24 
feet wide with a depth of 9 feet ; it was enlarged in 1852 to 
1854 and again extended in 1856. Schemes for a still further 
extension are now under consideration (1905). 

The Desert canal irrigates lands in the following circles : — 

(i) Lahri Dombki circle, where 68 per cent, of the area 
under cultivation is under canal irrigation ; (2) Sanari ^ 

(with 80 per cent, of the cultivation under canal irrigation); • 

(3) Mdnjhipur (99 per cent.) ; (4) Dhdnddh (72 per cent.) ; (5) 

Sohbatpur with the whole of the cultivated area under canal 
irrigation, and (6) Nasirdbdd {75 per cent.) 

This canal has four branches* the Shdhiwdh, Frontier 
Rdjbha, Uch Rdjbha and Manjdthi Rdjbha. 

The basis of the Desert or Shdhi canal is an old channel 
of the Maqsiid Wdh, which is also said to have been begun 
in the time of the Kalhoras. This channel was improved in 
1870 by local landowners. In 1873 the work was taken over 
by Government and the canal was widened and extended, 
and subsequently much improved. The capital outlay up to 
1899 amounted to Rs. 12,72,581. The canals were made 
primarily with the object of benefiting the Upper Sind Fron- 
tier District. A secondary object, however, and especially 
in the case of the Desert Canal, was to supply water to tlje 
large tracts of land in Kaldt territory, thereby introducing 
a powerful stimulus to the settlement and pacification of the 
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country on the Sind border. The canals in the sub-division 
are under the general supervision of the Ej^ecutive Engineer 
of the BegAri Division. 

The details of the area cultivated during each of the twenty- 
fouryears between 1881-2 and 1904-5 by both canals and the 
amount of the revenue are shewn in table IX, Vol. B. Dur- 
ing the ten years ending in igoi, the annual area irrigated 
in Kaldt territory averaged 72,173 acres and the revenue 
Rs. 72,359. Of these, 37,223 acres were under, the Desert 
Canal and 34,950 acres under the Begdri Canal, the average 
revenue being Rs. 37,405 and Rs. 31,954 respectively. In 
1904-5 the irrigated area amounted to 71,348 acres under 
the Desert Canal and 31,737 under the Begdri C^lVa'i (total 
103,085 acres) and the revenue assessed_;^Yj^j, 1,07,021 

and Rs. 31,759 respectively, makingc^' ^Qtal of Rs. 1,38,780. 

The largest area under ciiltjv.^jjo” the largest amount 
of revenue was during la^ figures were as 

follows:— /ir 


Desert Canal ... 
Begdri ,, _ 

O 


Area cultivated. 
, 68,302 acres. 

, 40,486 ,, 

108,788 


Assessment. 
Rs. 1,02,617 
„ 40,489 




Until 1903, when the nidbat was leased to the British 
Government, the administration was carried on under a dual 
system a tahsilddr and a staff of patwdris, paid by Government, 
assessing the demand at each harvest, and the Khdn's ndib or 
deputy making the actual collection. 

The water of the canals is either brought to the land by 
o-ravitation, in which case the system is known as moki, or 
by the lift system (charkhi), the water being raised by means 
of Persian wheels. The main canal is known as wdh and the 
branches as rd/mdh and both are maintained by Government. 
From the rdj-mdh, nullahs are taken off by the cultivators 
and subsidiary channels taken from the nullahs are known 
as Idr. Ihe charkhi used on the canals is either drawn by 
one or two bullocks ! that drawn by two bullocks is known 
as air and irrigates about 2 bighas in twelve hours; the 
other drawn by one bullock is called urla and irrigates about 
bi^haz in the same time. 

The canals are generally filled in June and are generally 
closed about the end of January. 
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The only othor irrigation work executed by Government 
is that known the NAri Gorge scheme, by which the 
permanent water of the Ndri river is taken off for the irriga- 
tion «f the Sibi cultivation. In former times the water was 
drawn off by means of temporary or kac/ia dams, which 
were constantly being washed away by floods. A masonry 
regulator was completed in 1904 at a cost of Rs. 22,517, and 
is working succcsslully (1905). 

The soui'ccs ot'irrigation are given in detail in table IV 
Vol, 13 , and include, in addition to the Nasirabrld canals, 
20 streams, 19 kdreses^ 152 springs and 28 wells. Of the 
total amount of land under cultivation in the administered 
district in 1904-5, the area under permanent irrigation was 
represented by 90 per cent, in Nasirabdd, 77 per cent, in 
Shdhrig, and 65 per cent, in the Sibi tahsil. 

The principal streams are the Nari in Sibi tahsil ; and the 
Shahrig, the Nasaka, the Tormana, the Sraghdra, the Chanu- 
kdn and the Shufa in the Shdhrig tahsil. 

The permanent water of the Ndri is taken off at Ndri 
Gorge and diverted into channels, which distribute it among 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Sibi. The different 
shares and the details of the distribution*^ are given -in the 
following table : — 


Serial 

No. 

Circle. 

Mauza. 


Quantity 
of water. 

j 

Kurk 

- - — - •- 

Ltini 


4 

2 

Sibi 

S;lfi Abdul Wahdb... 


1 8 

3 

S.-lh Pirak ... 



4 

I J 

Bostdn 


[ 8i 

5 

M 

Marghazdni ... ^ 


6 

yy 

Mizri 


3 

7 

yy 

Dehpdl 


6 

8 

yy 

Municipal Sibi ... 


4 

9 

yy 

Railway Department 


I 

10 

11 

y f 

Bhakra GhuK-ini Bolak 
Bhakra Shakar Khdn 


2 

I 

12 

Kurk 

1 Kurk 


9 

>3 

yy 

Usmdni 


I 


y y 

Ddwi 


I 

>5 


Gullu Shalir 


4 

16 

Khajak. 

Khajak 


16 



Total 


68^ 


Remarks. 


* This distribution is taken from the Settlement Report of 1904. 
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The greater portion of the flood-water passes through to 
Kachhi. A small wdh has, however, recently been taken 
off by Walhari Khdn Marghazdni, a mminddr of Sibi, near 
the Ndri station, and irrigates the Kach lands 5 miles below 
Sibi. 

Flood irrigation {saildba) is inconsiderable except in Kohlu 
and in the Talli and Mai circles of the Sibi tahsil. The 
principal floods occur in the Lahri or Sidr river in Kohlu ; 
the Mushkdf nullah, the Talli and Ndri in Sibi. There 
are also numerous small mountain torrents. The usual 
method is to throw a mud embankment across the bed 
of the river or stream to divert a portion of the water 
into channels {wdh) which lead to the land required to 
be irrigated. These dams, which are locally known as 
ganda or chhdp, are constructed jointly by the cultivators 
of each locality, the labour and expenditure being supplied 
in proportion to their shares in land. They are constructed 
at intervals along the bed of the stream, and being only 
of a temporary nature are liable to be washed away or 
greatly damaged by every big flood ; but they effect their 
purpose by diverting a portion of the water into the irriga- 
tion channels. The ganda is constructed of mud, broad 
at the foundation and narrow at the top ; the chhdp is a 
species of break-water made by driving piles into the river- 
bed and filling up the spaces with mud, trees and bushes. 
The principal flood-water cultivation is along the banks 
of the Talli stream which has four chhdps and eight gandas, 
namely, Bdlawdh, Hdthlawah, Sangar, Sdfi, Khuh Mdchhi, 
Kaisar, Raza, Chdchar, Chandia, Makhan Bdia, Korzamin, 
and Gohrdmzai. The labour and time spent in the con- 
struction and repair of t|;»ese dams is considerable, and owing 
to the uncertainty of the floods, the cultivation at its best 
is precarious. 

The springs are found mostly in the Shdhrig tahsil which 
has 144 out of the total of 152 in the whole district. The 
area in this tahsil irrigated by springs was estimated at 
4,963 acres during the Settlement of 1902. 

The kdrdzes* are few in number and unimportant. In 

< ■' ^ 

• A full description of the history and the methods of working a 

hdrda is given in the Gazetteer of the Quetla^Pishin District, Chapter 
II, pp. 142—145. 
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1905 the total iijjmber was 19, of which 14 were in the Shdhrigf Agricul 

tahsil and 5 in«Kohlu. In the former tahsil the total irri- 

gable area was 549 acres, the principal kdreses bein^ the 

Lo^ar hdrdz and Ki'iz kdrez at Kowas which irrigate about 300 

acres, and the Khushdil kdrcz at Zandra which irrigates 200 

acres. 

In the Shdhrig tahsil, owing to the limited nature of the 
cultivable land and a good supply of permanent water from 
streams and springs, the kdrcz is not an important source 
of irrigation. In Kohlu, kdireses have only been started 
in comparatively recent years, but the locality appears to be 
favourable, and it may be expected that their numbers will 
increase considerably. The question-regarding the distances 
which should be preserved between kdrcscs in this locality is 
under consideration. 

As, owing to various causes, the generallevel of kdrezes Depth of 
and channels appears to be gradually sinking and the <^hannels. 
question of lowering the depth of the water-way under 
bridges and culverts on the railway and military roads is 
frequently raised, it will be useful, for the purposes of district 
administration, to quote the following extract from a memo- 
randum, dated the 4th of October 1899, by Major Ramsay, 

C.I.E., Officiating Revenue Commissioner: — 

‘‘The Agent to the Governor-General in his letter No. 3680, 
dated the 28th June 1892, to the Manager, North-Western 
Railway, laid down that, to avoid future disputes in every 
case in which a water course for irrigation or a kdrcz crosses 
the railway line, the railway shcfuld obtain the signature ol 
the Civil Officer to some drawing or other document, expli- 
citly stating that it is his wish and recommendation that the 
floor of the culvert should be laid at a certain reduced 
level. If after obtaining the signature of the Civil Officer 
the railway built the culvert in accordance with the draw- 
ing, there would be no further responsibility on the 
railway. This clears up all disputes in the case of culverts 
that have been lowered at the request of the Civil 
Officers. If the railway have protected themselves by 
obtaining the signature of the Civil Officers, they are free 
from further claims. If they have not done so, they are 
responsible in the same way that they would be if the culvert 
had not been lowered.” 
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The orders of Government are contained in letter 
No. 2444-E., dated the 1st of December i8aF3. They are as 
follows : — 

“ The railway should pay for all alterations required in 
existing culverts owing to the normal deepening and repair- 
ing of kdri^zes crossed by the line: the necessity for such 
alterations being decided by a Committee of Civil 'and 
Railway Officers. The Governor-General’s Agent having 
the casting vote, , 

“ The same rule to be applied to existing kdreses which 
cross military and other roads. 

“ Regarding passage for the water of new kdresesy the 
orders are that each case is to be dealt with on its merits and 
submitted separately for orders. 

“ As showing what is included in the term ‘ normal deepen- 
ing and repairing,’ it may be noted that the case which 
gave rise to the reference to the Government was that of the 
Gadezai kdres. This culvert had to be lowered 7 feet, and 
the Government decided that the railway should bear the 
cost. Now as the bed could not have been lowered 7 feet 
by ordinary cleaning or khatkashiy the kdre^ must have been 
deepened, consequently the inference is that if a zami'ndar 
wishes to deepen his kar6z, the railway is obliged to provide 
a way for his water at the cost of the railway * 

“ If a zaminddr wishes to have a culvert lowered, the 
District Officer should ask the Executive Engineer concerned 
to visit the place with him, diid then submit a report showing 
whether both officers agree that the work is needed. 
Having come to the conclusion that it is needed, a written 
statement should be taken from the sharers in the kdrds 
showing how far it is proposed to lower the culvert, and also 
clearly stating that the sharers arc aware that the Govern- 
ment will not again alter the level of the culvert except 
at the cost of the sharers ; further that the cost will have 
to be paid in cash to the department concerned, and the 
sharers will not be allowed to do the work themselves.’' 

The number of irrigation wells in 1905 was 28 (23 in 
Na^Jirdbdd and 5 in Shdhrig). For purposes of irrigation, the 
Persian wheel {charkhi) is invariably used. The average cost 
of a masonry well in Nasirdbdd, where the depth varies from 
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25 to 60 feet, is estimated at about Rs. 600. On the Sluihiwdh, 
where the leveV is lower, the cost is sometimes estimated 
at as much as Rs. 1,000. The area irrigated by a single 
well^ varies according to its depth from 5 biglias to 10 acres. 

Permanent sources of water are divided into a number 
of shares, the usual unit of division being the shabdnaro^ 
or the flow of a day and night. 

The minor divisions of a shabdnaro^ differ in various parts of 
the district, but those in commonest use are indicated in the 
followini^ table : — 

Sh/ilirig TahsiL 

(1) Kowris circle — The lowest unit is a pal, 

8 pal = I shingri. 

4 shingri = i wakt. 

2 wakt " I shabfinaroz. 

(2) Mangi circle — The lowest unit is a shingri, 

8 shingri — i shabanaroz. 

(3) Ahmadiin circle— The lowest unit is a hann. 

2 hauz I kanar. 

8 kanar = i shabdnaroz. 

(4) Kach circle — The lowest unit is a nim shingri : 

2 nim shingri = i shingri. 

2 sliingri = i sdya. 

4 saya = i wial 

2 wial = I shabiinaroz. 

Sibi TahsiL 

(5) Sdngdn circle — The lowest unit is a nim chary ak, 

2 nfin chdryak ==*i chdryak, 

2 chdryak = i oma. 

2 oma = I shabdnaroz. 

2 shabdnaroz = i pakha. 

Another method of dividing water in the Shdhrig tahsil is 
by tagluir which is the term applied to a wooden water-divide, 
which is pierced with holes according to the number of 
shares in which the water is divided. The water passing 
through each hole (wadh) is carried otf by a separate channel. 
These channels are again sub-divided, and the turns of water 
given to each plot of cultivation are determined by lot {puch- 
chcTanddzi), The iaghdr is also sometimes made of stone.. 

The division of the Ndri water is carried out in the first 

stance by a masonry regulator at the Ndri Gorge, where 
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Agricul the water is taken off from the river. Every village has a 
TURE. right to a certain number of shares which are permanently 
fixed, each share being known as pdo. The pdo is divided 
into dahdnaSf the number of which vary in different localities ; 
and the dahdna is again sub-divided into rdhkis the number 
of which also varies in different villages according to the 
requirements of the cultivation attached to each village. 
The village distribution is made by means of the shal which 
resembles the taghdr. The minor divisions are regulated by 
time, and for this purpose the day and night are divided into 
periods of 6 hours {chdryak) and again into periods of 3 
hours [nim chdryak). The time by day is calculated by means 
of a rough sun dial, and at night by the position of the moon 
and stars. 

In Nasirdbdd the necessity for such minute divisions does 
not exist and the canal water is taken off into their separate 
nullahs by the land owners. Where these nullahs do not 
exist and the supply of water is small, the several cultivators 
who hold land in one block [thdla) receive their turns of 
water by rotation {wdrahandi)^ the flow being regulated by 
time. It is the rule, however, that the lands lying nearer 
the source of the water have the prior claim to irrigation. 
The system is known as chakhat. The internal distribution 
in each block is arranged in the same way, each block being 
divided into a number of small units. Thus for instance the 
Deh Mai is divided into 4 blocks [thdila)^ each of which is 
again sub-divided into 8 parts. The custom which allows 
the lands higher up the stream to claim the prior right to 
irrigation is also observed on all lands irrigated by flood 
water in the Sibi tahsll and is known as sarwarkh. 

Watermills. There are 43 water mills* in the district, of which 38 are in 
Shdhrig and 5 in Sibi. The stones used in Sibi and Shdhrig 
are imported from Amritsar and MultAn in the Punjab, and 
cost from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 ; in the Zidrat hills they are 
obtained locally from the Warozha and Sagar hills near 
Warchi'im and Ahmadiin. 

Mills are generally constructed by the owners of the land 
and water, and the initial expenditure varies from about Rs. 
156 to Rs. 300. The miller (asewdn) is usually given about 
one-fourth of the proceeds as his wages, and the owner pays 
the Government revenue. The out-turn of a mill varies with 
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the water power. It is estimated at about 2^ to 7j maunds 
in Slidhrig and ajpout 5 maunds in Sibi in a day of 12 hours. 
The charge for grinding (muz or shdgirddna) is generally 
levied in the shape of a share of the corn to be ground, and 
is about one-twentieth of judr and maize and one twenty-fifth 
of wheat. 

In parts of the district where there are no mills, grinding 
is left entirely to the women and is done with the quern or 
hand mill i^ncchan) consisting of two grooved stones about 
a foot an j a half in diameter. 

Reference will be found to the character of the tenures and 
the tenancies in the district in a subsequent section. As 
might be expected in a backward country in which crops 
are liable to great variations, rent almost always consists 
in a share of the grain heap. 

In such cases the distribution in unirrigated lands is 
generally made on the principle of an assignment of one- 
fourth of the produce for each of the chief requisites of 
cultivation, i.e., the land, seed, bullocks and labour. In 
irrigated lands a further share is assigned for the water. 
Variations occur in different parts of the district and in the 
distribution of the produce on various kinds of land, and a 
brief account is, therefore, given of the rates generally pre- 
valent in each tahsll. 

In Nasirdbad, the revenue, water rate and the cess on 
canal irrigated lands are paid by the landlord, the tenant 
supplying seed, bullocks and labour. After deducting from 
2 to 4 kdsas from each kharimr for miscellaneous expenses, 
the produce under flow irrigation (moki) is divided equally 
between landlord and the tenant ; under lift irrigation 
(charkhi) their respective shares ^re two-fifths and three- 
fifths. Under both systems, if the tenant provides labour 
only, he is entitled to one-half of the produce, and the land- 
lord has the right to feed his cattle on the green fodder. To 
these general rules there are some exceptions in respect 'of 
lands irrigated by flow, as for instance in the Sohbatpur 
circle, where the landlord’s share is three-fifths of all crops, 
except wheat of which he gets two-fifths. In the Khdnpur 
tappQy the landlord receives five-ninths in all villages except- 
ing Mama<, where his share is three-fifths. 
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In the case of dry-crop lands the tenant generally finds the 
seed, bullocks and labour, and receives half the produce 
after the Government share has been deducted. But if the 
landlord provides the bullocks, his share is three-fourths of 
the net produce. 

In the irrigated lands of the Sibi tahsil the usual arrange- 
ment is that the tenant provides labour and the bullocks, 
and, after the revenue has been deducted from the gross 
produce, pays the landlord from two-fifths to one-half of the 
balance. When the tenant provides labour only,. the land- 
lord’s share varies from one-half to five-sixths. In dry crop 
lands the tenant generally supplies the seed, labour and 
bullocks, and pays the landlord from one-twentieth to one- 
tenth of the net produce, but if he supplies labour only, the 
landlord receives from one-fourth to one-half. 

In irrigated lands in the Shahrig tahsil when the tenant 
supplies the labour only, he generally receives one-sixth of 
the produce, the revenue demand being paid by the landlord ; 
with these exceptions that in the Shdhrig circle his share is 
one-fourth of the rice crop, and in the Harnai circle one-tenth 
of the wheat. When the tenant finds the labour and bul- 
locks, he receives one-third of ihe produce, the revenue being 
paid by both the landlord and tenant in proportionate shares. 
When he also provides seed, the produce is equally divided 
between him and the landlord. In dry crop areas the rent 
[bohdl) is generally one-ienth of the net produce, the tenant 
providing all requisites. 

In the irrigated lands oftlfe Kohlu tahsil, when the tenant 
supplies labour only, he pays two-thirds of the net produce 
to the landlord, but if he supplies the seed, labour and bul- 
locks, the produce is equally divided. In khushkdba lands, 
when the tenant supplies labour only, he pays the landlord 
two-thirds ; when he supplies labour and bullocks, one half ; 
and when he supplies labour, bullocks and seed, from one 
fifth to one-fourth. 

In other cases the rates are settled by mutual agreement. 

As already remarked, cash rents are rare. They prevail 
only in the municipal lands at Sibi and Harnai, and in certain 
parts of the Nasirdbdd tahsil. The rates for the Sibi munici- 
pal* lands vary from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. q per acre \ the municipal 
lands at Harnai pay Rs, 10 per acre, which includes revenue 
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as well as rent ; while the rates in Nasi'rdbdd range from Rents, 
Rs. 2 to Rs. lo f^r acre, the revenue demand, water rate and 
cess being paid by the landlord. 

No cooly class exists among the cultivating population ; Wages, 
tenants-at-will perform certain services for the landlords, 
whilst the household work of the richer men is performed by 
their servile dependants. In the Sibi tahsil, at harvest lime, 
the labourers, who are generally Brahui nomads and Jats 
from Kachlii and include men, women and children, receive a 
share of* the crop, generally one-twentieth. In Kohlu, a 
fixed quantity of grain is given daily to each reaper, the 
average rates being 6 seers of grain for boys, lo seers for 
women and 12 seers for the men. In Shahrig, the crops 
are usually gathered by the snmwddrs themselves, but if 
labourers are employed, they are given from 5 to 6 seers of 
grain a day. In Nasirabdd, the wages are paid partly in 
cash and partly in kind and vary in different circles, the aver- 
age rate for men being from 3 to 4 annas and 3 to 4 piUis 
of grain per diem. 

Shepherds are generally engaged by the year, and are Shepherds, 
given their food, a proportion of the lambs and kids born 
during the year, part of the wool and occasionally clothes, herds. 

In Sibi, a shepherd receives annually, in addition to clothes 
and shoes, two sheep or goats for every ten animals entrust- 
ed to his charge, 6 kdsns (42 seers) of wheat, the same 
quantity of juar and from 4 to 5 rupees in cash. In the 
Shdhrig tahsil, when the cattle belong to several persons, the 
usual wages are half a path of g«ain per animal per month 
in addition to his food, which is supplied in turn by the 
different owners. When the flock belongs to one man, the 
wages of the shepherd are paid at the following rates 
from October to March T/6th of tlfle male and i/2oth of the 
female lambs born during the year; from April to July one 
rupee for every ten sheep and goats, i seer of atta per diem 
and a pair of shoes ; and from August to September i/4th of 
the wool shorn from the flock. In Kohlu, a shephefrd 
receives, besides food, 12 rupees per annum, i/6th of the 
wool, and i/6th of the male and i/isth of the female lambs 
and kids born during the year. In Nasi'r^b^d the wages are 
usually paid in cash and vary from 2 to 3 rupees a month *in 
addition to food. 
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Camelherds in Sibi receive 8 annas per camel per annum, 
and in Nasirdb^d a fixed wag^e of about 4 toupees per men- 
sem in addition to food. In Kohlu, the usual remuneration 
is I rupee and 12 seers of grain per camel per annum. 

Each important village has one or more headmen, whose 
remuneration is mentioned in the section on Land 
Revenue. There is also generally a muUd who conducts 
prayers, teaches children and officiates at marriage, funeral 
and other domestic ceremonies, and who lives by, the fees, 
alms and zakdt of the villagers. The zakdt is supposed to 
comprise i/iothof the produce from land and i/4oth from 
the live-stock ; but this portion is not set aside in all cases, 
and in the course of lime the tithe has been compounded for 
a fixed payment in kind. Thus, in the Sibi tahsi'l, the iniilld 
is entitled at the harvest time to 2 kdsas (14 seers) of grain 
from each heap, one kdm being dedicated as an offering to 
the Prophet and being known as the nisiUwde, while the 
other is given in the name of the Kordn, and is called the 
Kordnwde, In Kohlu, the cultivators pay their mullds in the 
month of Ramzdn at the rate of 3 seers of grain for every 
male member of the community. In the Nasirabdd sub- 
division, in addition to the ordinary mulld^ each large village 
maintains a saiad miiqini (local saiad), a salad murshtd 
(spiritual guide) and a inaulvi sahibs the duty of the last 
named being to interpret the law and to arbitrate in cases 
affecting inheritance, matrimony and domestic occurrences. 
The saiad muqim receives about a kharwdr * of grain at each 
harvest, or a plot of land rent free which is known as the 
sdrimirdn. The saiad tnurshidi^ given 1 rupee per annum 
for every male in the community, the donation being known 
as thuk or dan. The remuneration of the maulvi sahib 
varies in different areas, b^t consists generally of a plot of 
land rent free, and from i to 2 kharwdrs of grain per 
annum. 

The only ubiquitous village servant is the blacksmith 
wHo makes and repairs the implements of husbandry, but 
in many places the carpenter, the water superintendent 
(rais jamaddr or ndib), the water and the crop watcher 
{tQhae)^ the barber, the guest server (ddva or darbdn)^ the 
potter, the minstrel Uanga or ddm), the snake doctor 
* A khara)dr^i*j mts,\xnds. 
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(mdnvdla) and lUe locust charmer {malakh^wdla or ptr mdkar) 
are also met withf 

The blacksmiths in NasirAbad and Sibi and the carpenters 
in Shihrig receive no fixed remuneration, but are paid in 
cash according to their work. In the Shahrig villages, the 
annual payment made to the blacksmith consists of as large 
a load of harvested wheat as he can carry off, i kdsa 
(5 seers) of grain for each shabdnaros of water and a piece of 
dried meat in winter. Each flockowner also gives him the 
wool shorn from a single sheep and the butter extracted 
from one milking of the whole flock in spring. Blacksmiths 
in Kohlu receive one-fortieth of the produce of the kharif 
and rahi harvests, 4 seers of grain for every 5 maunds sown, 
2 seers of grain in summer from every household, one-tenth 
of the meat dried by each family for use in winter, and 
one-tenth of the meat of sheep and goats slaughtered on 
special occasions. As is the case in Shiihrig he also receives 
from flockowners the wool shorn from a single sheep and 
the butler extracted from one milking of the whole flock. 
In the Nasirdbdd tahsil the wages of the carpenters vary^ 
but consist approximately of about 22 dark or 3 maunds 
17 seers per urla (water lift worked by i bullock). In 
the irrigated villages of the Sibi tahsil a carpenter receives 
10 kdsas of judr for every dahdna of water and i khariadr 
(10^ maunds) of wheat for every of water, whilst in the 
khushkdba tracts the wages vary from 2 to 4 kdsas ol judr. 

The water superintendent {ratsy ndih or jafnaddir), who is 
in charge of the division of water* and of the maintenance of 
water channels, is compensated in some places by a special 
allowance of land and water free from rent and in others by 
payment in grain at fixed rates. T^he tohae or water watcher 
is known in Sibi only and receives 12 maunds of wheat at 
the rabi harvest and 20 maunds oijudr at the kharif. The 
zaminddrs of Nasirdbdd employ kardwahs or crop watchers 
whose wages vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Potters are found in the Nasirdbdd and Sibi tahsils only, 
and in the former receive fixed wages, generally in kind, 
varying from 6 darts to 3 kdsas per jora. 

A minstrel {langa or dtint) is maintained in all the mo/e 
important villages, and is remunerated ordinarily by alms 
and gifts given on special occasions, but in some places he is 
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also paid certain fixed allowances of grain, which vary in 
each tahsil and sometiines in the different villages of 
a tahsil. 

The miirwula or snake doctor is found in the Kohlu tahsil 
only, and receives a fixed allowance of 2 seers of wheat at 
the rabi harvest from each family. 

Locust charmers arc also met with in the Nasirabfid and 
Kohlu tahsils where they are known as pir mdkar and 
malakJmdla respectively. The former ordinarily reside in 
Sind and only visit the district when their services are 
required ; on such occasions they are usually presented with 
a sheep or goat. In Kohlu one Mughal Slulh, a Saiad ot 
Chotiali, is the recognised malakhwdla and receives a 
regular payment at the rate of 4 annas per jora at each 
harvest. 

Sweepers are found in the Nasinlbdd tahsil only, and are 
known as hdldshdkiy and their remuneration consists ot three 
quarters of a dari of grain per kharimr at each harvest, or 
about Rs. 3 per mensem in addition to food. 

Cooly work proper is a peculiarity of the industrial centres, 
which have grown up since the British occupation, and in 
which a plentiful supply of labour from Makrdn, Afghdnistdn, 
Sind and the Punjab is always to be found. Before the 
opening of the railway, the rates paid to this class were high, 
but in 1893 efforts were made by the principal Government 
Departments to reduce monthly wages to Rs. 10 or 5 annas 
a day. In 1901, suggestions were made for the adoption ot 
ct daily rate of 5 annas 4 piei a day, but except in Nasirdbdd 
and Kohlu the rate remains at about 6 annas a day. In the 
coal mines at Khost, the colliers earn from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 
per mensem according to the nature ot their work. Good 
Afgbdn navies can also earn 8 annas a day. 

Domestic servants and almost all skilled labourers are 
imported from India, chiefly from Sind and the Punjab, and 
their wages are higher than those usually prevalent in India. 
The rates of pay for menial servants, such as sweepers, 
bhishlies, chaukiddrs and office peons vary from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 10 per mensem. The wages of skilled labourers and 
artisans vary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45. Indigenous coolies, 
wfien employed as day labourers by the local people, are 
paid their wages at the following rates : — In Nasirdbdd an 
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ordinary cooly receives 4 annas per diem, a rice-husker 
Rs. 3-8 per kharwur^ a bricklayer from Re. i toRs. 2 per 1,000 
bricks and a weaver Re. i per 42 yards of cloth {khadar). 
In Sibi a cooly gets 3 annas per diem with food, whilst in the 
ShrUirig tahsil he is given 4 annas per diem. Ploughmen in 
Shdhrig are given, besides food, 4 paths of grain per man 
per diem, the bullocks and plough being supplied by the 
zaminddr, 

Kdres digging, which is a special occupation, is in the 
hands of thins-border Afghiins, chiefly Ghilzais, who visit the 
Llistrict in winter. They generally work in parties of four, 
and, in addition to such other payment as may be agreed 
upon, usually receive food from their employers. Kdreses 
are found only in the Shiihrig and Kohlu tahslls, and the 
food allowance ordinarily consists of 35 seers of wheat, 
I rupee on account of meat and ^hi and a seer of salt and 
half a seer of tobacco per man per month. The owner also 
supplies the windlass [charkh)^ all necessary tools, oil for 
lamps and loin cloths [lang). The money wages, paid in 
addition to the food allowances, vary with the nature of the 
soil in which the kd^'es is e.xtractcd, and the following rates 
may be regarded as (airly representative : — 

Shah rig Rates. 

Ur) For a well 3 feet long, 2 feet broad and 4 feet deep. 
Re. I to Rs. 1-8. 

(d) Tunnel 4 feet long, 2 feet broad and 3 feet high, 


Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-8. * 

Kohla Rates, 

(a) For a well 5 yards deep Re. i 

(h) Tunnel 3J yards long ^ ,, i 

(c) Open channel 16 yards long... ,, i 


On the Begdrlwdh, wages for digging old channels vary 
from Re. 1*9 to Rs. 7-6, and those for digging new ones from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 14 per 1,000 cubic feet. In the Shdhlwdl], 
wages for the former vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5-8 and those for 
the latter from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Wheat is the staple food grain in the highlands, and 
/udr in the tahslls of Sibi and Nasirdbdd. Firewood and 
chopped straw for fodder also form important items in the 
domestic economy. 
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The prices of staple articles for each tgjhsll for the twelve 
years ending with 1904 are shown in table X, Vol. B. The 
average price of wheat in the Sibi tahsil during this period 
was 14^ seers per rupee, the lowest rate being 9J seers in 
February 1897, and the highest 20 seers in February 1895. 

The average rate oijiidr in the same tahsil for the twelve 
years ending with 1904 was 21 seers to the rupee, the 
lowest being lo^ seers in July 1900 and the highest 32 
seers in February 1894. In 1905 the average price of wheat 
was 12.J seers per rupee and (T jmir 14 JJ seers. ‘ 

Writing in 1887 in connection with the conversion of the 
revenue levied in kind in certain villages in the Pishin Dis- 
trict into cash assessment, Sir Oliver St John said : — “ The 
prices of wheat in Quetta and the assigned districts in future 
years will, it would seem, be mainly governed, like those in 
Northern India, by the English market. The present is an 
abnormally dear year, wheat has been scarce in the Punjab and 
too dear for export to England. The railway has therefore 
exercised little influence on prices here. Supposing, however, 
that wheat falls to its normal price in the Punjab 
and Sind, it is obvious that its cost in Quetta should 
fall to the rate prevailing at Sukkur plus the cost of transport 
from Sukkur to Quetta.*' The truth of these words is ex- 
emplified by the approximation of prices in places on or near 
the railway line with those prevailing in Sind and parts of 
the Punjab as shown in the following table which gives 
the price of wheat in February 1905 : — 


Nasiriib^d 

••• * ••• 

12J seers per rupee.* 

Sibi 

••• 

14 

do. 

Sh^hrig ... 


12 

do. 

Jacob^bfid 



12 

dc. 

Shikdrpur 

... 

14 

do. 

Multdn ... 

... ... 

Mi 

do. 

Montgomery 

... 

16 

do. 

Lahore ... 

• • • * • » 

16 

do. 

Before British occupation the 

seer in 

general use consisted 

88 tolas. Indian 

weights, with a seer of 80 tolas and a 


maundof 40 seers, have now been introduced throughout the 
district. The weights in general use are those of 5 seers, 
2\ seers, 2 seers, 1 seer, J seer, pdo or i seer, adh pdo or J 
seer, chittack, half-chittack and duka or one-fourth of a 
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chittack. Bulky, articles, such as coal, fuel, fodder are usually Weights 
dealt with in I'irgfe bazars by the maund of hz or 100 lbs. 

Spring balances are also used by some of the shopkeepers in 
the larger bazars, but the people of the country still mistrust 
this method of weighment. 

The weights used by the goldsmiths are those in use in Xroy 
other parts of India, the lowest unit being a ftiiing or grain ; weights. 

2 make 1 rattiy 8 ratiis i rndsha and 12 mdshas i tola. 

The rupeei, eight-anna, four-anna, and two-anna pieces arc 
also usetl as weights, representing respectively i tohy 6 
mdshasy 3 mdshasy and a ?ndsha and half. 

Outside the towns and bazars grain is still sold by wooden Measures of 
measures and not by weight, these measures being of differ- S^*"^*"* 
ent capacity in different parts of the district. The following 
are the measures in ordinary use 

Naslrdhdd Tahsll. 

(а) Area irrigated by Shdhiwdh canal. Tofa is the unit 
which contains about 6J chittacks of mdng. 

2 toya = I pdti 
2 pdti == I pinki 
4 pinki == I dari 
4 dari = i pai 
4 pai = I toka 
10 toka = I kharudr, 

(б) Area irrigated by the Begdriwdh. 

• 1 . Mamal village. * 

Toya ( 17*28 chittacks ) is the unit. 

6i to}a = j dari 
16 dari == 1 toka 

10 toka = I kharwdr, 

II. Rojhdn and the Muhammadpur tappay exclusive of 
Ndla Shdhalzai. 

Toya containing 12 chittacks of int'mg is the unit. 

9 toya = 1 dari 

16 dari = i toka 
24 tO)a = I kdsa 
6 kdsa = I toka 
10 toka = I kharwdr. 
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III. NAla Shdhalzai and the Sirvvdh tappa, 
is the ioyi containing* 4^ chittacks of ‘ 


The unit 


4 toyi or chuthai = 

I pjlti 

4 pAti 


I toya 

4 toya 


I kdsa 

30 kdsa 


I khai 

2 khai 


I kharwAr. 

The weights of different kinds of grains vary, the average 

proportion of a kharwar 

of grain 

of each kind being as 

follows : — 



miing 

27 maunds. 

wheat 

26 

do. 

judr 

- 25 

do. 

bdjri 

= 26.^ do. 

sarshaf 

22 

do. 

gram 

= 27 

do. 

kunjud 

20 

do. 

kirang 

10 

do. 

Kohlu TahsiL 

I. Among the Marris the unit is 

the chuthai containing 

chittacks of wheat. 



25- chuthai 


I nim pinki 

2 nim pinki 


I pinki 

2 pinki 


I mdngo 

2 m jingo 


I topa 

2 topa 


I pai 

2 pai 

— 

I kasagh 

1 0 kclsagh 

— 

I tang 

2 tang 

— 

I khai or gawdne 

3 khai or gawdne= 

I kharwdr 

II. Among the Zarkiins 

the lap 

is the unit containing 


about Jth of a seer of wheat. 


2 lap 

— I 

pdn 

li Piin 

I 

tsloram 

2\ tsloram 

= I 

paropi 

1} paropi 

= I 

path 

2.i path 

== I 

topa 

4.0 topa 

= I 

ehund. 


The weight oijtidr and barley is i and 2 chittacks per seer 
respectively less than that of wheat, while the weight of 
'djri^ china and mting is equal to that of wheat. 
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II. Other circles. 

Lap (handful) is the unit, containing , approximately 2 
chittacks of wheat. 


Miscel- 

laneous 

measures. 


Linear 

measures. 


Superficial 

measures. 


2 lap — I tsloram 
2 tsloram = i mdnga 
2 mdnga = i path 
10 path = I shinak 
20 shAnak -- i ghind. 

In the highlands, green fodder, such as lucerne or maize, 
is usually sold as standing crop by htrdas or plots, the area 
of which varies, and bundles of dry lucerne {morn) are sold 
by the number. 

In the plains standing crops such as judr and green corn 
are sold by the square cubit [hath hatha). Bhtisa in Kach- 
KowAs is sold by the sack (khnrjin\ a khurjin being 
usually about 3 yards long and i yard wide. Fodder and 
fuel is generally sold by the camel, donkey, or bullock load, 
or by the peti or load which a man can carry on his back. 
It is also sold by the trangar or sack load, 

In the towns and bazars, the standard yard of girahs or 
36 inches is used, but the people of the country still employ 
the cubit (hath). The latter is an indefinite measure which 
varies with the stature of the customer, and is measured from 
the projecting bone of the customer’s elbow round the end of 
the middle finger, when extended straight, and back to the 
lower knuckle joint. In every village there is generally a 
man whose hath is considered as the standard of measure- 
ment and who is referred to in all cases of dispute. In 
ShAhrig and Kohlu 2^«/Ajmake i KalAti or KandahAri yard, 
and a standard yard is equal to if haths. In NasirAbAd a 
hath is equal to i foot an^l 9^ inches in length, ij haths being 
equal to a standard yard. In Sibi, the local measure in use 
is the gasi which is about 7 girahs in length. Cloth is also 
measured by the hath (about \o girahs)., if haths being equal 
tc a standard yard. 

During the settlement in ShAhrig and Sibi, the measures 
adopted were acres, roods and poles, and these are beginning 
to be recognised by the people. In the revenue papers in 
NaslrAbad, the area is shown in karis^ sanjirs^ gathas and 
acres j 16 karis making i chain (zanjir) and 40 square zanjirs 
or gathas i acre. In the greater part of the district, how- 
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ever, irrigated l^and is known by the proportion of water 
attached to it, w(jile unirrigated land is sold by joras^ yavgis 
or bands. Thus, the land and water under a permanent 
source of irrigation are both divided, and the amount of land 
is recognised which is attached to a shabdnaroz or rdJiki of 
water or other minor division. The term pm is frequently 
used, but lias no definite value, merely denoting the amount of 
land that can be ploughed by a pair of oxen in twelve hours. 
In Nasirdb^d, the usual local standard of measurement is the 
kdna^ which is 5 cubits in length and equal to y j stand- 

ard feet ; 20 square kdnas making i wiswa, 20 wiswas i jar/b 
or bigahf and 2 jar/bs 1 acre, which, according to this calcula- 
tion, comprises 45,000 square feet or 5,000 square yards, be- 
ing 160 square yards in excess of the standard acre. 

The measure of distance throughout the district is the 
kos of about 2 miles. 

People who resort to the towns and frequently come 
in contact with Government officials know the English 
months, but, as a general rule, in that part of the dis- 
trict where Pashtii is spoken, the Muhammadan lunar 
year is still observed. The Arabic names of the months and 
their local equivalents arc given below ; — 

Arabic name. Local month. Remarks. 


Muharram Hasan-Husain. 


Safar Safar-Sapar or Sapfjrrah, 

Rabi-ubawal ... Olnai, Unrmai, Urmai or The Wanechis call it 
Lumrai Khor and Awalam Pezani khor. 

Khor. 

Rabi*us-sdni . Doem, Dimia, Daifma or 

Dumia Khor. 


Jamadi-ul-awal.. Dream or Tream khor or 
Dre-ama khor. 


Jamadi-ul sdni.. Tsloram or Tsre Khor The Wanechis cdll 

it Balami Khor. 

Rajah Khudai Mhisht, Mdsht or 

Mdst and Khudai Tdia 
Mdst. 

Shdbdn Bardt The Zarkiins call it 

Rasdl Midst, 


Weights 

AND 

Measures. 


Measure of 
time. 
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Arabic name. 


Local month. 


Remarks. 


Ramziin... 


... Roza or Ramz.ln Mi.ls. 


SliawAl ... 


••• Urkai or Wurkai Akhtar, 
Alak or Halag Akhtar or 
Kuchanai Akhtar. 


Ziqad 


... Manzi Mian, Manj Mian, or 

Manz Midst, or Wara Akh- • 

tar Mi.dst. « 


Zilhaj 


Loe-Akhtar or Loe-Icl, 


In other parts of the district the months in use are those 
observed by Hindus in Northern India and are : — Wisdkh, 
Jdth, Arhar, Sanwanr, Bhadra, Asu or Asi'in, Katen or Katin, 
Manghar or Maghar, Poh, Mangh, Phagunr or Phagan 
and Chdtra. 

The seasons recognised by cultivators and flockowners are 
described in the section on Agriculture. The days of the 
week are those recognised by Muhammadans, Friday (juma) 
being the first day. The names of the days in the Pashti'i 
speaking districts are Juma (Friday), Hafta (Saturday), 
Yakshamba (Sunday), Doshamba (Monday), Sehshamba (Tues- 
day), Chdrshamba (Wednesday), Panjshamba (Thursday) : 
and in Sibi and Nasirdbdd, Juma, Chhanchanr or Sakhri, 
Achdr or Artwdr, Sumar, ‘Angdra, Arba and Khamis. 

The divisions of the day most generally recognised are 
those connected with the Muhammadan hours of prayer, viz., 
sahdr (morning), mdpashm or nimdz-i-pdshin (afternoon), 
mdzigar or nirnds-i-digar (sunset) and mdkhustan or nimdsd- 
khuftan (9 to 10 p.m). 

Currency. Before the British occupation the kalddr or British Indian 
rupee was sparsely used, the coins most generally current in 
that part of the district which was under Afghdn rule being 
known as Zamdn shdhi or Kdbuli and Kandahdri. In Nasird- 
‘bdd the Ikeshdhi rupees introduced by the Mirs of Khairpur 
(Sind) formed the standard coinage. At the present time 
Indian money is exclusively used throughout the District, 
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the names given*to each coin In the different areas being as 
follows • 


Name of coin. 

Sibi and Nasir.a- 
bacl tahsi'ls. 

Sh.ihrig. 

! 

1 

i Kohlu, 

1 

Rupee 

Kaldar, nipia or 
rupayo. 

Rupi, kald.'ir, rii- 
pia, kald.'Vrae or 
chebra sb.ihi. 

Rupai or 

rupi. 

Hlighl - annti 
piece, • 

Adhri-abb.isi or 

n/ma rupia. 

Kandah.iri, hab.i- 
si,ab;lsi, nimkai 
athani. 

Abdsi or ha- 
b.'isi. 

Four - unna 
piece. 

P.ioli 

P.iola, paopli, p.ioli 
or choani. 

Mi.sg;Hi or 
pae. 

Two • anna 
piece. 

Shald 

Sliahi or doani ... 

Slid hi or 

sdbi. 

One anna ... 

.4dli-sh.'ibi 

Ana ... 

Ana. 

Half-anna ... 

Taka, (ako or 
adliani. 

Dabal paisa or 
taka. 

Dabal or 

taka. 

Pice 

Paisa or j)al.so ... 

Pai.s 

Paisa or 

paiso. 

Half- pice 

Adhc-Ma or nim 
paisa. 



Nim paisa or 
nfm paiso. 

Pie 

IVii or paid 

P/iWac 

Pdi. 


The bulk of the people are poor, but there has been a 
steady improvement in their condition generally throughout 
the District since British occupaticMi, consequent on a settled 
Government, the cessation of internal feuds and an immunity 
from external raids. The railway and the extension of roads 
have also opened out better markets, and straw, fuel and 
fodder, which formerly had little or*no value, now fetch good 
prices. The increase or prosperity is especially marked in 
the Nasirdbdd sub-division, where the extension of the Sind 
canals has changed the bulk of the inhabitants from nomad 
tribesmen living in tents and dependent on a precarious dr^- 
crop cultivation into a body of settled and fairly well-to-do 
agriculturists. The more prosperous condition of the country 
is shown by the higher price of land and water, the better 
material used for dress both by men and women, the exten- 
sion of agriculture, in the improvements of the villages and 
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Material in the general rise in the bride price (walwsr) and marriage 
Condition expenses. 

People. Writing in 1902111 connection with the decade, 1891-1901, 
Major Tighe, the Political Agent, said “ Khtishkdba cultiva- 
tion and crops irrigated from flood water from rivers and 
torrents has been extended to a very great extent. The 
extension of communications has been steadily carried on 
within the last ten years and roads have been gradually 
opened out in the outlying parts of the District. These 
roads have had a great political effect in tranquillizing the 
country and opening out inter-communications between the 
tribes. They have also had the effect of increasing trade 
between the different parts of the District. The value of 
land has increased considerably since the advent of the 
British Government, and this is chiefly owing to the establish- 
ment of a settled Government and the consequent general 
feeling of security.” 

But this same improvement in the general condition of the 
country and the feeling of security, alluded to above, has led 
to a higher standard of living and among some of the 
Zaminddrs to habits of extravagance. This, coupled with the 
fact that money can easily be borrowed, has brought about a 
state of indebtedness in certain parts of the District, which 
has already been mentioned in the section on Agriculture 
This condition has been aggravated by a cycle of unfavour- 
able seasons, which have lately visited the District and have 
added greatly to the difficulties of those cultivators who are 
dependent on dry-crop cultivation. The Marris and Bugtis, 
whose conditions are somewhat different to the inhabitants of 
the administered areas, are dealt with separately in Chapter V. 

The district possesses fifteen forests, covering an area of 
Area under ^^^ut 107 square miles. Juniper (jtiniperus excelsa)^ wild olive 
forest. [Olea cuspidata)^ shisham (Dalbergia sissu)^ tamarisk { jhau) 

(Tamarix Indica)y babul (Acacia Arabica)^ kandi (Prosopis 
sptcigera)j hiril (Capparh aphylla) and pilu (Salvadora) are 
the principal trees. 

The forests of PfI, Shahidan, Zargat, Dehpdl, Gulu Shahr, 
Abdul Khdii, Lahri, Ndri bank, Bakhra and Wdm Tangi 
^^ere reserved in 1890, Wdm Kach in 1891, Talli in 1892, 

* Section on Agricultural Indebtedness, Chapter lI~-Economic, 
pages 102- 1 04. 
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Gohar and Kacl! Mdngi in 1894, Torshor and Sdrghund in Forests. 
1895 and Batsar^i in 1904. 

The juniper forests which cover an area of about 68 square juniper 
miles are Pil (1,280 acres), Shahiddn (2,520 acres), Zargat '"eserves. 
(2,760 acres), Gohar (1,500 acres), Kach Mangi (9,400 acres), 

Surghund (7,500 acres), and Batsargi (7,680 acres), all in 
the vicinity of ZiArat in the Ziarat range and Torshor 
in the ZarghiVn hills. 

One-third of the area of the Kach MAngi reserve is available 
in rotation for the grazing of cattle and flocks belonging to 
certain individual right owners ; and certain villages are per- 
mitted to pasture a limited number of cattle and flocks in a 
portion of the Gohar lorest which has been specially marked 
off for this purpose. The question regarding the grazing in 
the Basargi reserve is still under consideration (1^05.) 

With these exceptions, the remainder of the reserves are 
closed to grazing. 

Surghund (total area 16,000 acres) lies partly in the Quetta- 
Pishin and partly in the Sibi District. The portion in Sibi 
has an area of 7,500 acres, and the Sarangzai, Timarzai and 
the Braimzai tribes have the right of pasture in certain select- 
ed portions of this area. 

The Torshor reserve (ir,ooo acres) is situated in the Zar- 
ghun range, and is bounded on the west by the Quetta forest 
reserves of North and Central Zarghi'in. Certain Dumars 
have the right to pasture a limited number of their flocks and 
herds within one-third of the area in such localities as may be 
fixed from time to lime by the Forest Department. Outside 
these reserves the juniper is also found more or less in 50 square 
miles in the neighbourhood of ZiArat. 

The juniper in these forests i^ almost gregarious, but is Juniper, 
mixed with an underwood of Zarga [Prunus eburnea) and 
Mdkhi (Caragana)f other trees met with are the ash and pista- 
chio, which, however, are not found in any great numbers. 

The juniper only grows in hilly country, and apparently there 
are two essentials to its existence, viz., absolute altitude, 
that is to say, it must have a certain minimum altitude, and 
relative altitude, that is, its absolute altitude must be less 
than that of the hills in the neighbourhood which afford it 
protection. Subordinate to these conditions there must be 
a certain degree of moisture. 
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In places where these favourable conditions'exist, accompa- 
nied by limestone formation or limestone mixed with other 
stones, the juniper is generally found at altitudes from 6,500 
to 8,500 feet, but more vigorously from 8,000 to 8,500 feet. 
The wood is light, and, though not strong, withstands the 
action of moisture to a remarkable degree. It is used for 
making water channels (t.arnd'ivas)^ house posts and beams. 
In the highlands the bark of the tree is largely used for roof- 
ing huts, and temporary shelters known as manhas. The 
trees are extremely slow in growth and never attain a great 
height, few being over 60 or 70 feet. The fruit, which is 
known as pdlo by the Pathdns, appears in spring and is 
believed by the people to ripen in the third year. For food 
the berries are boiled in a small quantity of water, when they 
become like jelly and are blackish in colour. After extracting 
the kernels, the jelly, which is locally known as dosha^ is 
eaten by the poorer classes and more especially in times of 
scarcity. It is also believed to be a cure for colds. The jelly 
is sometimes mixed with ghi and used for lining the skins 
in which ghi is stored, as the resinous substance sticks 
to the skin and prevents percolation. The green leaves are 
also used for medicinal purposes. Up to the present time 
the berries have not been found to be of any commercial 
value. No experiments seem to have been made in the 
artificial reproduction of juniper, and the Extra Assistant 
Conservator states that measures on a la-ge scale for 
artificial reproduction are not practicable for want of 
sufficient moisrure and on financial g-ounds. In the closed 
areas natural regeneration is showing signs of improvement, 
but it has not been uniformly successful owing chiefly to 
the impoverishment of thp soil, caused by heavy browsing 
previous to reservation. 

The shisham is found in the forest reserves of \^'dni 
Tangi (area 1,233 acres) and olive in Wdm Kach (2,320 
acres). Both these reserves are situated in the hilly 
country to the north-west of Hainai m the Shdbrig tahsll. 
The shisham (sissu) is indigenous to this part of the ct untry, 
and is found up to a height of about 4,000 feet ; the growth 
iS|. however, small and the largest tiees seldom exceed a 
height of 35 feet with a girth of from 3 to 4 feet. The wood 
is hard and durable, does not warp and is highly esteemed 
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for all purposes'wliere strength and elasticity arc required. 
Most of these tr<?es are fit for fuel and the number of those 
that can yield valuable timber is sma 1 . The wild olive, 
which is locally known as kahn or showaUi is also found in 
considerable quantities, but the growth is scattered, and the 
trees seldom attain a height of more than 15 feet. The 
wood is hard and durable, and is largely used for agricultural 
purposes and for beams, and also makes good fuel. The 
leaves are also used for feeding goats, and oiTis occasional- 
ly extracted from the fruit. This is small in size and of an 
acid flavour, and, except as mentioned above, does not 
appear lo be used otherwise Idr either domestic or medicinal 
purposes. The wild olive is also found in the Torkhan hills 
of the Shahrig t.ihsil and the Babartak, J and ran and Pitao 
hills in the Kohlii tahsll. 

The forest reserves in the Sibi tahsil are Nari bank 1,226 
acres, Bakhra 1,688 acres, Lahri 427 acres, Gulu Shahr 725 
acres, Dehpdl 599 acres, Abdul Kheli 197 acres and Talli 6,180 
acres. The principal trees are the jhaii [Tamarix Indica)^ 
pilu {Salvadora Pcrsica)^ kandi {Prosopis spicigerii)^ karil (Cap- 
paris aphylla) and babul (Acacia Arabica), The jhaii or tama- 
risk predominates in the Ndri bank, Bakhra and Lahri 
reserves, while the pilu is most common in the remainder. 

In the Talli forest the villagers of Talli and Kaisar and cer- 
tain sections of the Marris possess the right to graze cattle 
and sheep over two-thirds of the area up to a maximum of 
one head of cattle for every five acres open to grazing. They 
are also entitled to obtain free of charge wood for their own 
building and agricultural purpct:'es, provided no such wood 
is procurable outside the boundaries of the reserve. 

The bahiil or kikarx^ indigenous to the plains of Sibi and 
Nasirdbdd, and forms one of the important roadside trees at 
Sibi. The wood is hard and durable and is used for fuel 
and for agricultural implements and rafters. The bark is 
largely employed in the manufacture of native liquors, and 
is also used for tanning purposes and the leaves furnish 
good grazing for camels. , 

The jhau (Tamarix Indica) is a moderately sized tree 
which grows well on sandy and saline soils along stream 
beds. The wood is white and fairly hard, and is ustd for 
firewood and agricultural implements. • 

The kandif also known as jand or kanda, is a moderate 
sized deciduous thorny tree, found in all parts of the Sibi and 
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NasirJibild tahsils. The wood is of poor qudlity, but makes 
g’ood fuel. The bark is used in tanning, aitd the pods and 
leaves furnish fodder for cattle and camels. It is also used 
for pickles. 

The Iiaril {karin^ kardr, lUld) is a thick growing shrub, 
found on the pat in the Sibi and Nasirdbad tahsils. The 
wood is hard and close-grained, and is chietiy used for small 
beams and rafters, for which it is in great request, as owing 
to its bitter taste, it is not attacked by white ants. The 
fruit is also eaten, and when unripe is made into pifiklcs and 
condiments. 

The pilu is a moderate sized tree which grows readily in 
poor and sandy soils. The wood is strong and durable, and 
is largely used for agricultural and domestic purposes. The 
leaves furnish good fodder for camels, cattle and sheep. 
The berries are largely eaten by the poorer classes and more 
especially in years of scarcity and drought. 

There are no protected or unclassed forests in the District, 
but the following trees, growing naturally on waste lands at 
the disposal of Government, are held to be reserved trees, 
the cutting and lopping of which are regulated by the rules 
contained in the Agent to the Governor-General’s Notification 
No. 2271, dated the 27th of February 1901 : — 


Scientific name. 


English name. Local name. 


Juniperus excelsa ... 

Pistacia khanjak ... 

Do. m Utica ... 
Fraxinus xanthoxyloides 
Olca cuspidata 
Dalbergia sissu 
Acacia rnodesta ... 
Zizyphus nummularia 
Do. oxyphylla 
Tecoma undulata ... 
Prunus eburnea 
Populus Euphratica 
Tainarix articulati 
Do. Indica 
Pefiploca apliylla ... 
Prosopis spicijjcra... 
Salvadora Persica... 
Capparis aphylla ... 


Juniper 
Pistachio ... 

Po. 

Ash... 

Olive 

vShisham 

Acacia 


Tecorna ... 
Wild almond 
Poplar 
Tamarisk... 
Do. ... 


1 Obushl, Wana or 
) Slirawan. 
Khanjak. 

I Showan. 

Shanj*-. 

j Kahu, Showan. 
Zagha. 

Palos, Phulai. 
Karkan. 

Gurgula. 

Rohrai, Lahura. 
Zarga. 

I Spina, Padah, Bahn 
Gaz, Lai. 

, Jhau, Farash. 
Harrar, Bdta. 

Kandi. 

Pllu. 

Karil. 


Among minor forest products may be mentioned the pish 
or dwarf palm, cumin seed [sira) and hyssop siifa. The 
asafoetida plant is also found in the Shdhrig tahsil, but the 
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quantity is too«mall to be worth while collecting in a system- 
atic manner. • 

The dwarf palm (Namior/iops rltchieand) or pish^ mazari 
and dhora as it is locally called in different parts of the 
District, is found in large quantities in Kohlu and in the 
Shahrig, Harnai and Bcibihiin circles of the Shahrig tahsil, 
and is used for making baskets, ropes, sandals and matting, 
which are also exported to Quetta and Sibi. 

The zira (Cuminum cyminuni) is found in Zarghun Ghat in 
the Kacl!, Mdngi and Siingdn valleys, and in the Jandrdn and 
Bhar hills in Kohlu. The amount of cumin seed collected in 
the District in a favourable year is estimated at about 500 
maunds and the average selling price is Rs. 10 per maund. 

Hyssop 6'//zV/m) is also found in the Zarghiin and 

Khalifat hills. The annual produce is estimated at about 

maunds and the market rate varies from 2 to e-J seers for 
the rupee. 

Liquorice, mulalhi or khwazhmmlgi (Glycyrrhiza silabni) 
grows in the hills in the neighbourhood of Shahrig and 
Sangan, and from 50 to 100 maunds are exported annually to 
Sind and the Punjab. 

Shooting is prohibited in the reserved forests except under 
licenses granted by the District OlHccr, the fees varying 
according to the periods. The close season for game birds 
extends from the ist of March to the 31st of August, and the 
shooting and snaring of the females and young of mdrkhor- 
giidh and deer are prohibited. 

The reserved forests are in * the charge of two Deputy 
Rangers, who are subordinate to the Extra Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests, and are assisted by 24 guards recruited, 
as far as possible, from the people, of the country. 

No timber of reserved trees can be cut for sale without a 
permit from the Chief Forest Officer; but, except in areas 
where special orders to the contrary 

Do. Indica. exist, villagers can cut the trees named 

Acacia niodesta. in the margin for bona fide private use 

Tecoma undulata. . , , •. j n .. 

Periploca aphylla. without any permit, and can collect or 

Zizyphus nummularia ^ut for fuel the dry fallen timber of any 

Do. oxyphylla. Villagers wishing to cut any 

other reserved trees for bona fide private purposes must apply 
to the Tahsilddr, who is authorised to grant permits to cut 
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timber for these purposes in reasonable quantities. This is 
eventually reported to the Forest Officer. 

A small establishment is maintained at Sibi for planting 
roadside trees within municipal limits. Annual grants are 
also given to the head quarters of each tahsil, and nurseries 
have been started at various centres for trees suitable for 
distribution to the ^aminddrs. 

Minerals of a commercial value and the localities where 
they are to be found in the District have been described in 
the records of the Geological .Survey of India, Vol.’ XXIII, 
Part 3 of 1890, and XXVI, Part 4 of 1893. The principal 
minerals arc coal, petroleum, gypsum and earth salt. 

The following account of the working of coal mines 
by the North-Western Railway at Khost has been furnished 
by Mr. A. Mort, the Mining Manager: — “At Khost is 
worked a thin seam of coal which crops out in the hill- 
side to the south-west of the Sind-Pishin loop of the North- 
Western Railway. The seam lies in the Gdzij shales (Middle 
Eocene) which are overlain by the Upper Eocene (nummuli- 
tic), limestone and the .Siwalik sand stones and shales. 


A typical section 
of the seam shows 


Roof shale, 
top coal ... 9 inches 
Black shale ... 5 ,, 

f Bottom coal ...18 , 

Black shale, . 9 ,, 

sand stone 
or shale. 


■] 

1 Total 2 ft. 
3 Inches. 


The angle of dip is 45" to ^55“. 

“The seam is considered workable along a length of 
hillside of about 2 miles near Khost station, and for a 
separate short length at a place 4 miles to the North-West, 
opposite Za ddlu station. 

“Analyses of the coal maybe found in Professor Wyndham 
Dun^ton’s report on Indian coals, published by the Imperial 
Institute, London. It ranks high amongst Indian coals in 
hen ting power and is low in ash ; but though it has to be 
used as a locomotive steam fuel, its richness in volatiles 
makes it more really suitable for gas-making. It is excellent 
hov,se coal, though very friable. 

“The outcrop fringe of coal, to an average depth of soft., 
has been won by dips from surface ; below this, access to 
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the -seam (and* drainage) was secured by level adits (tunnels) 
200 to 500 ft. 4 ong, driven from convenient nullahs in the 
hillside. Still lower, points in the seam have been conveni- 
ently reached by slant tunnels from the surface ; and 
beyond this winding dips in the scam itself are being pushed 
down. 

“ From the tunnels or winding dips levels are driven east 
and west in the coal-seam at intervals of about 300 ft., and 
from each of these the coal is worked upwards (on a system 
which diay be technically described as ‘ step-longwall to the 
rise ’) until the worked out level, 300 ft. above, is reached. 
The coal is sent down to the level by shoots 50 ft. apart. 
Klaborate timbering of the roads and working faces is 
necessary. The seam is a rather gassy one. Ventilation is 
effected by furnace or fan. Safety lamps are used exclusively 
in the main workings ; regular inspections are made and 
strict discipline maintained. The coal-trams from the mines 
are conveyed along a hillside tramway of 18 inches gauge 
and across a trestle bridge over the river to the railway 
siding ; here they are hoisted up an incline and the coal 
tipped over a fixed bar screen and picking shoot into wagons. 

“ Most of the labour is employed through a contractor. 
The miners are paid per tram of coal and can easily earn 
12 annas to i rupee per shift of eight hours. Night and day 
shifts are worked. The miners are mainly Mekrdnis and 
Afghans, the latter coming in the winter only. Work other 
than coal cutting is mostly done by Punjabis. The local 
Kdkur Pathan will only work uiider ground in famine times, 
but he benefits much indirectly from the colliery’s existence. 
The average daily number of men employed is about 650, 
and the saleable output is 36,000 tons per year. Thus it 
takes about six employes to account for each ton of coal won 
daily. Since 1887, when the colliery first started in a very 
small way, to 1905 inclusive, about 3^ lacs of tons of coal 
have been extracted. Some 37 per cent, of the coal output 
is dust (passing between bars spaced i inch apart). The 
dust was formerly coked, but is now nearly all made into 
briquettes, with the addition of 6 per cent, of English soft 
coabpitch as agglomerant. Both coal and briquettes, are 
used almost exclusively for steam-raising in locomotives. 
The book rates of issue to the locomotive department are at 
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present Rs. 10 per ton for coal, Rs. 6 for dust, and Rs. 12 
per ton for briquettes. Because of the distance of other 
sources of supply, these rates are economical to the railway, 
and the colliery a valuable property to it. The capital 
outlay to date has been about 3I lacs of rupees, but this 
is more than covered by the book profit." 

The Editor is also indebted to Mr. A. Mort for the follow- 
ing note on the Khattan petroleum and the prospects of 
working the oil at Spintangi 

‘MChattan (a local word meaning “asphalt") is the name 
of a place in the Marri country, Baluchistdn, 43 miles byroad 
east of B^bar Kach station, Sind-Peshin State Railway. 
There, in a desolate valley, in bare eocene strata, two or 
more springs of hot calcareous water, saturated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, issue out of a fault or crack in the rock ; 
and with the water come frequent globules of black, tarry oil. 
The amount of oil so issuing is quite insignificant, though the 
traces of asphalt or dried oil in the strata give evidence of 
long continuance of the flow. 

“ A few hundred feet away from the springs, on a con- 
venient piece of flat ground, boring was commenced on 17th 
September 1884 at the expense of the Government, P. W. D. 
The Canadian system of boring was employed ; and from 
commencement of operations to stoppage early in 1892, Mr. 
R. A. Townsend, a Canadian, was in charge. Some six 
holes were put down at Khattan itself within short distances 
(about 50 feet) of each other ; the deepest of these, of which 
I can find record, was 534 feet; diameter of hole 8 inches at 
top, 4f inches at bottom. It passed through broken nodular 
limestone (approximately 200 feet thick) and then into shales 
with thin limestone bands. Oil was obtained at 28 feet, at 
62 feet, at 92 feet, at 115 feet, at 125 feet, at 133 and at 374 
feet, all but the last point being in the nodular limestone. 
The oil along with the water was got by pumping. 

» # # # * 

“ On a large sample of Khattan oil sent to London, Dr. 
Boverton Redwood reported that it is like the Californian 
“ Maltha” or black viscid petroleum, from which asphaltiim 
(pi^ch) is got by sun drying. Its density at 60° F. is nearly 
that of water ; at higher temperatures it is lighter than water 
and floats. The sample had in it 4 per cent, of floating 
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solids (presumably sulphur and carbonate of lime) and 6 per 
cent, of water. 

* 

“ The yield of oil from the borings varied greatly; on 
23rd February 1888, Mr. Townsend stated that he could out- 
turn 2,500 barrels of oil per six days, this means 15,000 gal- 
lons or 60 tons per day. Early in 1890 Mr. Oldham noted 
that four wells were being pumped, yielding a total of 30 
barrels per day only; at the close of 1891 pumping ceased, 
as little Jiut water was obtained, and the Khojak works (on 
which the oil was used as fuel) were completed. The total 
output between 1886 and 1892 was 777,225 gallons. After- 
wards for twelve months from March 1893, Messrs. MacEean 
& Company pumped the bore holes and produced 60,000 
gallons of oil, which was sold to the railway at 3 annas per 
gallon. Mr. MacBean appears to entertain no doubt that 
more could have been got had he been able to employ more 
staff Ht Khattan ; the rate of 3 annas per gallon delivered at 
Babar Kach seems to be about the least working expense at 
which oil could be put on the railway at Bdbar Kach (from 
I anna to r anna 7 pies, being cost of camel carriage from 
Khattan). 

“The total expenditure of Government on the Khattan 
operations amounted to Rs. 6,46,259, of this about lacs 
was for II miles of 4-inch pipes through which the oil was 
to be forced from Khattan to Kaura Duff, through the 
Chdkar gorge ; these were ordered but never used ; and 
cost may be deducted ; there was also a three-mile line of 
small pipe bringing drinking water to Khattan ; for this also 
credit could be got as likewise for the portable boiler and 
engine, deep well pumps, roofing* materials, etc. The net 
loss was probably about 4 lacs of rupees. 

* * # * 

Khattan oil would be more valuable to the railway now 
than it was formerly, As a fuel it was worth not more th in 
i^ times its weight of Khost coal, and so could not possibly 
compete ; but it is mainly as a possible substitute for pitch, 
the agglomerant used in fuel-briquette manufacture, that 'it 
is to be now considered." 
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Borings were also commenced in 1891 at Pir Koh, near 
Spintangi, but were abandoned after thej^ had reached a 
depth of 560 feet, as no signs of petroleum were dis- 
covered. 

Gypsum occurs in considerable quantities near Khattan, 
and also at Tung near Spintangi. 

“Limestone* is extremely abundant throughout the area 
occupied by nummulitic rocks, and even in the Siwalik area 
the pebbles in the stream beds are almost all composed 
of limestone. It is of great purity as a rul^, in fact 
its only fault seems to be that it produces too fat a 
lime. 

“ Building stone is abundant. The sand stones of the 
Ghdzij group are quarried near Shahrig, but the best stone 
is that obtained from the lower bed of the Siwalik series, 
where they have not been too much disturbed. Among the 
lower hills near N^sik, quarries might be established, where 
an excellent free stone could be obtained in blocks of large 
size ; the quality, however, is not good enough to establish 
an export trade, and for local purposes the nearest stone 
available is used.” 

Building stone occurs in several places in Wanga, Jandran 
and the hills to the north of the Kohlu tahsil. 

A saponine drab-coloured earth, resembling Fuller^s earth 
and called is obtained from a place called Zaotak, 

2 miles from Lds^zai in the Kohlu tahsil. It is used by the 
indigenous population as a substitute for soap. 

The manufacture of salt .was carried on near the village of 
Mamal in the Nasirabad tahsil until stopped by the orders 
of the Government of India in 1905. The method of 
manufacture was rough and primitive. A platform was 
made, on the top of which the salt-impregnated earth was 
piled, and round the platform low retaining walls were built ; 
water was poured on the top of the platform, and after 
oozing through the earth was run into a reservoir and thence 
into vats. Round the vats were placed shallow pans made 
of sun-dried mud, in shape like ice pans, and into these the 
water was ladled. As the water evaporated, a crust of salt 
was formed, and the pans were tilled and retilled till, at the 

Page 109, Oloham's Country adjoining the Sind~Pishin Railway. 
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end of some fiffeen days, they were full of salt. The salt 
was then dried ih the sun. The manufacture could only be 
carried out during the hot months of the summer and then 
only in fine weather. This kind of salt was much appreciated 
by the local inhabitants, who much prefer it to the imported 
sea salt from Sind or rock salt from the Punjab, sold in the 
bazars. The Manial salt is an earth salt of an unusually 
fine quality. This salt is known as min and the salt 
manufacturers, who are a race apart, are called niindrs. 
They originally came from Sind and the Dt^raGhazi Khdn Dis- 
trict of the Punjab when the salt works were stopped in those 
provinces. For further details regarding the manufacture and 
sale of salt, see section on Salt in Chapter III, Administrative. 

There are no important arts and. manufactures in the Dis- 
trict, and the art of cotton weaving, which appears to have 
been a considerable industry in the plains of Nasirabad and 
Sibi in former times, is rapidly giving way before the inva- 
sion of Indian piece-goods, which can now be obtained in 
all parts of the country. 

The following interesting note, written by Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling on some of the special Baloch industries of the 
D^rajdt hills, applies equally to the Marri and Bugii country: — 

“ In the border hills in this District there is an interesting 
domestic industry of woollen weaving, the products of which 
resemble the Arab or Semitic type of woven fabrics more 
than any other work found in India. The coarse and every- 
day forms of this pastoral craft are rough goats’ hair ropes, 
the rude cloth on which grain is winnowed and cleaned, 
corn sacks, camel bags and the like, which are used through- 
out this District and the Derajat Division generally. 

More highly finished forms ar^ camel trapping saddle 
bags, shatranjis or rugs, and similar articles woven by 
Baloch women in a somewhat harsh, worsted-like yarn, dyed 
in a few sober colours. The patterns are as simple as the 
material, but they are always good, and there is a quality of 
tone and colour in the stuff which more costly fabrics seldom 
possess. In addition to the woven pattern, saddle bags are 
ornamented with tassels in which white cowries are strung, 
and with rosettes skilfully and ingeniously worked in flosS 
silk of different colours, and ghogis (small oblong shells like 
seeds) sewn to the borders. The rugs have great wearing 
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qualities, as warp and weft are both in hard wool ; but be- 
ing often crookedly woven, they do not always lie flat * * 
There are no signs that the Baloch ’ weaving will grow 
to any thing more than it is at present — a household occu- 
pation for merely local use. The work is, however, interest*. 
ing as an example of the instinctive “rightness’* and pro- 
priety of design and colour which seem to be invariable at- 
tributes of pastoral industries.*’ 

Embroideries in silk are also worked by the Baloch women, 
but are for private use and seldom find their way* into the 
open market. The following description of specimens of 
local work sent to “ Indian Arts Exhibition of Delhi ” in 1903 
is given by Sir George Watt, K.C.I.E. “ Baluchistdn— 
Under the chapter devoted to darn and satin stitches, men- 
tion has been made of certain forms of embroidery met 
with in Baluchistdn, but it is necessary to say something of 
the double herring bone stitch that is abundantly used by 
certain classes of people of that country. The following 
notes taken from the collections on view may exemplify the 
points of greatest interest. Quetta — No, 2992-A cotton dress 
with long front pocket, embroidered in purple magenta silk. 
The threads are carried from opposite sides diagonally over 
a band and are made to loop around each other in the middle. 
This stitch is used to cover long strips which start from a 
sort of cross on the shoulders and stretch down over the 
breasts like imitation straps. No. 2903 illustrates another 
form of Baloch embroidery done by the Bugti women. 
Bands of yellow and green cotton are sewn on to. the cotton 
garment in a sort of patchwork ; they are then embroidered 
over the surface, the stitch being usually that above de- 
scribed, but often with t^vo threads simultaneously looping 
around each other midway. It is customary, when appliqu^ 
is resorted to, for the embroidery to consist mainly of large 
circular buttons or medallions in yellow, red and purple. 
So also No. 2904 shows a silk dress in opaque yellow, em- 
broidered in orange, green, brown, and dull brick-red. The 
sl<itch used is mainly herring boning, the threads looping 
through each other. But in this instance large patches are 
{iterally woven by the needle in the manner in which a stock- 
ing may be repaired. Lines appear to be run across in one 
direction, and the return threads are subsequently worked 
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through these in regular meshes until the whole surface is 
covered.” • 

Coarse white felt coats known as khosas, made of sheep's 
wool which are generally woven by the Pathdns in the high- 
lands during the winter, are made by the women in the 
villages. 

A mention of the dwarf palm has already been made in the 
section on Forests. Articles made from this plant, such 
as sandals,* ropes, mats and baskets enter largely into the 
domestic economy of ihe people, and are also exported to 
Quetta and Sibi, 

Rough utensils for domestic use are made by the women, 
and potters are found in many of the larger villages in the 
plains. The work is usually rough and primitive, but in the 
Kurk village near Sibi the manufacture of gharas and surdhts 
is a speciality, and these articles fetch a good price in the 
local markets. 

Leather work, consisting of saddles and horse gear, em- 
broidered shoes and sword belts, is carried on at Muhammad- 
pur in the Nasirdbdd tahsil and at Lahri in Kachhi, The 
sword belts made at the latter place have considerable local 
repute, and are extensively worn by the Baloch and Brdhui 
tribesmen. The leather used is of a dark-red colour, orna- 
mented with green, and then embroidered in minute circles, 
compacted between parallel lines ; the work is in golden 
yellow silk and in a minute form of chain stitch. 

A detailed description of the leather industry at Lahri is 
given in the Gazetteer of Kachhi, ^ 

There are two steam flour mills in the Sibi town belong- 
ing to Sindi merchants from Shikdrpur. One of these, known 
as the ‘ Kemball Steam Flour Mill,’ was established in 1895 
and the other in 1902. The mills employ 22 men including 2 
mistris, and the outturn of each is estimated to be about 14 
maunds of flour per hour. The wages charged for grinding 
and cleaning are 5 annas a maund and a seer of corn. The 
flour is largely used in the town of Sibi, and is also exported 
to the surrounding villages and to the stations on the Sind- 
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Pishin section of the North-Western Railway. The annual 
outturn of both mills is about 30,000 mautids. 

Sajjii which is a species of carbonate of soda, is produced 
from a bush called khdr [Sahola GriJJithii). The khar is cut 
in December and January, dried and then placed in a hole in 
the ground and burnt. A cross stick is inserted into the 
ashes, which are then covered over with earth for eight 
days, at the expiration of which the uijji is drawn out in a 
hard imss by means of the stick. The best quality sells at 
Sibi at the rate of Rs. 1-4 per maund. Inferior qualities are 
also made from the plants known as Idnra [Sahola fwiida) 
iitid Idnri (Siuvda fruticosa). All these are found in the dry 
crop areas of the Sibi tahsil,in the Muhammadpur and Sirwah 
circles of NasirabAd and in the Kohlu tahsil. The monopoly 
of manufacturing sajji in the Sibi tahsil is sold annually by 
auction, and the income thus derived shows an average of 
Rs. 1,018 for the last six years (1905). The exact quantity 
produced during the year is not known, but the railway 
traffic returns show that 4,910 maunds were exported by rail 
from Sibi in 1904 and 8,933 niaunds in 1905. 

The local exports and imports of the ancient province of 
Sewisldn were at all times insignificant, and this part of the 
country in relation to trade was important only on account of 
the numerous trade routes which traversed it. Formerly 
there appears to have been a considerable transit trade be- 
tween the Punjab and Khurdsan and Kandahdr which passed 
through the routes in the District, but since the opening of 
the railways, the caravan traffic, except as far as local centres 
are concerned, has greatly diminished. 

In former times the greater part of the trade from Sind 
and Sibi to Quetta and Kandahdr passed through the Bolan 
Pass, but in the early days of British occupation the mer- 
chants, who were subjected to heavy tolls and to vexatious 
exactions on the part of the Khdn’s officials, turned their 
attention to the Harnai route which had now been rendered 
safe and practicable. A greater part of the trade in 1881 was 
thus diverted frv-m the Boldn, and the returns kept at the 
Gandakindaff post showed the following results of the traffic 
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by the Harnai route for the lirst twelve months ending with 
the 31st of August 1882 : — 



Camels. 

Donkeys. 

Bullocks. 

Ponies. 

Carts. 

Sibi to Kandab.ir 

9,974 

2,720 

467 

38 


Kandahar to Sibi ... ... 

6,546 

2,23s 

28 

44 

... 

Sibi to Quetta 

2.458 

327 

254 

2 


Quetta to Sibi ... 

112 

25 


- 

... 

Local Traffic. 






Between Sibi and Kach ... 

859 

274 

268 

12 

1 

... 

„ „ „ Thai 

1,047 

561 

555 

9 

29 

Total ... 

20,996 

6,142 

1,572 

105 

1 29 


The growing popularity of the Harnai route seriously affected 
the Khdn’s revenues, and eventually an agreement, dated the 
8th of June 1883, was made with Mir Khudadcid Khdn by 
which the jurisdiction of the Boldn Pass was transferred 
to the British Government on the payment of an annual 
subsidy. The Government at the same time sanctioned the 
levy of tolls on both routes as a tentative measure with effect 
from the ist of September 1883. During the latter half of 
the year 1883-84 the dues thus collected on the Harnai route 
amounted to Rs. 2,411-4-0, the vaTue of the merchandise 
passing by this route during the same period being computed 
at Rs. 1,71,047-8-0. These tolls were permanently abolished 
by the orders of the Government of India on the 15th of 
May 1884, and since the construction of the railways and 
the opening out of the Boldn, the caravan traffic on the 
Harnai route has practically ceased. 

The trade between Sibi and Thai was also subject to tolls • 
levied by the Marri Chief at Gamboli at the following rates 
Camel Rs. 1-8-0, pony Re. i-o-o, bullock 12 annas, donkey 
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6 annas ; and the revenue thus realised during the year 
ending with 31st of August 1882 amounted to Rs. 2,206. 

The bulk of the trade of Nasirdbdd is almost entirely with 
Sind, and the chief imports are piece-goods, molasses, sugar, 
tobacco and oil, while the principal exports are judr and bdjrt 
grains, oilseeds, gram, wheat, rice and cotton. No reliable 
figures are available as regards either the imports or ex- 
ports, but the latter are far in excess of the former ; and 
the tahsilddr who has made rough local enquiries estimates 
the value of the imports at Rs. 76,000 and of the exports 
at over 23 lakhs. These figures, however, should be re- 
ceived with caution. 

As is the case with Nasirdbdd no figures are available for 
the Kohlu trade. The chief article of export is grain, of 
which it is reported some 10,000 maunds are sold to the 
Marris and other neighbouring tribes in favourable years. 
The principal imports are cloth, sugar and molasses. 

Sibi is the chief centre of trade in the District, and imports 
considerable quantities of articles for consumption in the 
town and outlying villages and for the Marri hills. The 
export trade consists chiefly of judr^ wheat, sarshaf^sid bhiisa^ 
the latter being sent to Quetta and the remainder to both 
Quetta and Sind. The principal minor trading centres are 
Spintangi, which is the market for Thai, Duki and the 
northern end of the Marri country ; Harnai which is the 
forwarding station for Loralai and Fort Sandeman ; and 
Khost from which some ii lakhs of maunds of coal are 
annually exported for use on the North-Western Railway. 

The subjoined stateirtents give the maundage of the chief 
articles of imports* and exports at Sibi, Bdbar Kach, Spintangi, 
Harnai, Shihrig, Khost and Kach, 



Babar Kach. I Spintang'i. I Harnai. I Shahrig’. I Khost. I -Kach. I Total 
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The following: table shows the imports and exports of Sibi 
for a certain number of selected years : 


Year. 

Export.s. 

Imports. 

Total. 


Maunds. 

Maunds, 

Maunds. 

1^93 ••• ••• 

118,524 

If 1 10,536 

I,220,( 60 

i8^S ,,, ,,, 

181,496 

147,764 

329,280 

1903 ...* ... 

227,696 

» 55 ‘ 54 o 

383*236 

1904 

, 158*023 

75,531 

233,554 

*905 

110,177 

*62,315 

272,492 


The year 1893 exceptional, as the Mushkiif Boldn line 
was then under construction, and the general average for 
ordinary years in round numbers is about 130,000 maunds 
for imports and 165,000 maunds for exports. 

Trade is generally in the hands of either local or Sindi 
banias, who maintain shops in all the towns and in the larger 
villages. The carrying trade is chiefly in the hands of Ghilzai 
and Brdhui nomads and of the Jats. At Sibi there is a 
panchdit of the Hindu trading community, and fees at the rate 
of 2 annas 6 pies for every rupee paid as octroi are collected 
from each Hindu shopkeeper. Half of this collection is 
spent on the various Hindu religious institutions in the town, 
and the remaining half is distributed as alms. 

The Sind-Pishin section of the North-Western State Rail- 
way, a State line of the standard gauge, enters the Sibi 
•District near Jhatpat, 45 miles from Ruk junction and 361 
miles from Karachi. It traverses jthe District for 199 miles 
and then enters the Quetta-Pishin District at Kach Kotal 
(Brdhiimin Kotal) and terminates at Chaman on the border 
of Southern Afghanistan. From Kach Kotal the distance to 
Quetta is 424 miles and to Chaman 89J ; the total length 
of the line in Baluchistdn being 312 miles. For administra- 
tive purposes the first portion from Jhatpat to Pirak Takri 
(82 miles) is included in the Nasirdbad sub-division ; the 
next 15 miles as far as Ndri Gorge lie in the Sibi tahsll ; 
while from Ndri Gorge to Spintangi (34. miles) the line runs 
through the Marri country, the tract being technically knowm 
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as the Kohlu Railway tahsil and being unde'r the control of 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sibi. The remainder of 
the line is in the Shdhrig tahsil. 

The necessity of the Frontier Railway system was 'recog- 
nised when Lord Lytton^s policy was initiated in 1876. A 
large survey party was organised during the winter of that 
year under Major (the late Sir James) Browne, who made a 
reconnaissance far into the hills, but little else was accom- 
plished and the survey party scattered in 1877. The project 
was then put aside till September 1879, when thd Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the construction of a surface line 
across the ^ paV or Kachhi plains. This was pushed on 
with great rapidity under the inspiring energy of Sir Richard 
Temple, then Governor of Bombay, and was completed as 
far as Sibi in January 1880. The scare following the battle 
of Maiwand, however, brought the operations to a stand- 
still, and the changes in ministry caused the work to be 
abandoned till 1883. It was then continued intermittently 
as the ** Harnai military road” till July 1884, when the work 
was recommenced in earnest. Notwithstanding great 
difficulties and epidemics of cholera which broke out 
in 1885, the construction was steadily pressed on, and was 
completed under the supervision of General Sir James 
Browne as far as Quetta and Kila Abdulla in 1887, the 
railway being opened for traffic on the 28th of August of the 
same year. The line suffered severely from heavy floods 
in 1 888, 1889 and 1890, which necessitated heavy expenditure 
in repairs and improvements ; and during the exceptionally 
wet winter of 1890-1 the hillsides near Mud Gorge began 
to move, and numerous and gigantic slips occurred in Feb- 
ruary and March 1891. This made it clear that another 
line of communication was absolutely necessary, and orders 
were issued for the construction of the Mushkdf Boldn 
railway. 

From Jhatpat to Sibi the country consists of pat or desert 
plain practically void of all vegetation. From Sibi to Ndri 
the countiy remains open, and the line then enters the Ndri 
Gorge and follows the river as far as Bdbar Kach, crossing 
and recrossing it by six bridges. After leaving Bdbar Kach, 
the line crosses a shingly plain to Gandakindaff, and traverses 
the tortuous Kuchdii defile in which are situated three bridges 
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and three tunnels. The gradients now become steeper, and 
from Babar iJach to Kuchjili station the rise is 425 feet in 
about 7 miles, and thence through Daldjdl to Spintangi 
station about 560 feet in 13 miles. The country now becomes 
more open, though the line still rises rapidly from 1,800 feet 
at Spintangi station to 2,475 Sunari, 2,950 feet at 

Harnai, and 3,362 feet at Nakas.* At NAkas the line enters 
the valley of the Syddha river over which there are four 
bridges, and rises 616 feet in 6 miles to the top of the Punga 
Ghat, from which point to Shdhrig station there is a slight 
descent through open country. The railway now descends 
about 170 feet in the next 3^ miles, and then follows the 
Akhtamar river through Khost station to Dirgi (4,765 feet), 
passing over four bridges. After Dirgi, it passes through the 
famous Chappar Rift, of which the following description is 
taken from the life of Sir James Brov/nef : — 

“The Nari Gorge traversed, the line ascends along a 
mountain valley presenting no difficulties greater than are 
ordinarily met with in mountain lines until the Chappar Rift 
is reached, a curious freak of nature which will certainly 
before long become a favourite place of interest for Indian 
tourists. Here the great spurs of a rocky mountain, many 
hundred feet in height, cross the drainage of the country and 
present apparently a perfectly insuperable barrier. On close 
approach there appears, however, a great rift transverse to 
the line of mountain, several hundred feet high, and with 
just width enough for laden camels to pass along the stony 
bed, through which the waters, from what might have been 
an extensive lake, now find their way. In dry seasons the 
bottom of the rift presents merely the appearance of a very 
narrow rocky stream, difficult but not impracticable for a 
horseman ; but in floods a gr\tnd volume of water rushes 
through with a depth of from 30 to 40 feet. The character 
of the rock forbids the idea of traversing it by means of a 
ledge, and the plan adopted was that of two lines of con- 
tinuous tunnels, one on each side of the rift, ending at points 
opposite and on a level with each other, where they are 
connected, and the rift is spanned by an iron girder bridge. 

To have constructed these tunnels in the ordinary way from 

' ~ - ' ■■■* 

. * The place is locally known as Nasaka. 

t Life and Timet of Sir James “ Buster** Browne^ by Lt.<General 
McLeod Innes, pp. 256 and 257, 
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either end would have involved a great expenditure of time 
owing to the extreme hardness of the rock, and it was 
determined to effect the task by means of the combination of 
a number of adits or approaches or short tunnels from the 
precipitous sides of the rift, with the interior passages, and it 
is in the construction of these that the engineers and work- 
men were called on to display a degree of physical courage 
as great as is ever needed in any operation of life. The only 
way of making these adits or subsidiary tunnels was by 
letting down workmen with ropes from the top of the cliff 
several hundred feet above the point of operation. The first 
man down had to gain a footing by driving a crowbar into 
the perpendicular wall ; after the first crowbar others were 
driven in, and then a platform was erected from which blasting 
operations could begin. So singular and difficult a piece of 
engineering has probably seldom or never been accomplished 
before, and the name of the gallant officer, Captain Buchanan 
Scott, who led the way in this perilous task, deserves per- 
petual record in connection with the work. Six openings 
were made on one side of the cliff for one tunnel and six on 
the other, and galleries driven into them till points were 
reached from where the main tunnel could be constructed 
right and left, so that the work could be carried on by four- 
teen separate gangs ; and in this way the whole tunnel was 
blasted out in a few months. 

“ The tunnel completed, there remained the erection of 
the girder, and this is about 220 feet above the bed of the 
gorge. The erection of it was not the least of the difficulties 
overcome by the ingenuity and energy of General Browne 
and Captain Scott. This is the bridge which was opened by 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Connaught, the first lady, we 
believe, who ever visited the spot, and was named ‘ Louise 
Margaret ’ in her honour. The elevation of the Chapper 
Rift is about 5,300 feet or i mile above the sea ; from 
thence the line rises with a ruling gradient of 1 in 45 till the 
summit level of 6,800 feet is reached, first, however, passing 
through another very difficult point known as Mud Gorge. 
Here the difficulty is not rock, but a mountain mass, which 
is little better than hard mud, which had already made 
several bad slips, carrying away the whole of the line, and 
threatening more slips in the future. It will be some time 
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before the iX^gimc of Mud Gorge will be thoroughly esta- Means op 
blished, and the line attain a tone of durability.” 

After passing the Mud Gorgj arching {i,oSo feet long) 
and three bridges, Kach station is reached at mile 56 1| from 
Kardchi, and 2 miles further on is the summit of the 
Br-ahiman or Kach Kotal (6,534. feet) which divides the 
District from Quetta-Pishin. 

The details of the principal routes m the District are Roads, 
shown in table XI, Volume B, and table XII, Volume B, 
contains a list of the Dak Bungalows and Rest Houses. 

The principal route is that which leads from Sibi to Quetta sibi-Quetta 
via Harnai and Kach. In former times it was largely used road, 
by kd/ilaSt and in the early days of British occupation became 
a formidable rival to the Bolan route, but since the opening 
of the railways and the abolition of the transit dues in the 
Boldn, it has lost its importance, and at the present time 
there is little or no regular caravan traffic. The road passes 
for many miles through the beds of hill torrents, more 
especially between Sibi and Sunari and is liable to damage 
by floods. It is not kept in repair, and in its present 
condition is unfit for wheeled traffic and in many parts is 
difficult for laden camels (1905). The chief branches that 
take off from this line are («) the Sibi Kuhdn road, {b) the 
route from Bdbar Kach to Quetta via Sangdn, (c) the 
important artery connecting Bdbar Kach with Khattan, 

Kahdn and Kohlu via Mamand, (d) the route from Bdbar 
Kach to Gdti bridge (73^ miles), of which 57J miles are in 
this District, and (^) from Spintangi to Thai and Duki (55^ 
miles), of which 33^ miles lie in the District. 

The first 22 miles (Harnai to the Ushghdra Kotal) of the Harn.ai 
Harnai- Loralai and Fort Sandeman road, which runs through 
the Mehrdb Tangi, the Dilkiina defile and across the Smallan 
valley, lie in the Sibi District. The first portion, as far as 
Loralai, was constructed immediately after the occupation of 
the Bori valley in 1887, and has subsequently been metalled 
and rendered fit for wheeled traffic. Its cost is computed at 
Rs. 10,600 per mile, and the maintenance charge in 1905 
amounted to Rs. 505 per mile. 

The tonga road from Kach to Zidrat, 32?- miles,, was Kach-Zidrat 
constructed in April 1899. bridged and partially road, 

metalled and is suitable for light wheeled traffic. The 
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average cost of construction was Rs. 2,152 per mile, and its 
maintenance charges per mile amounted in 1904-5 to 
Rs. 112. 

The routes connecting the District with the Marri-Bugti 
country and the Lahri nidhat of the Kaliit State are described 
in table XI, Volume B, and in the Miniature Gazetteer of 
the Marri-Bugti hills. 

The other important routes are : — (a) The Smallan-Zi 4 rat 
road (40^ miles), of which 8 miles on the Zidrat side lie in 
the District, (^) The Duki-Giimbaz-Kohlu-Barkhan road and 
(c) the first 8 miles of the Sibi-Rindli road. 

The annexed table shows the road mileage on the 31st of 
March 1905 : — 


Description. 

Total. 

Maintained 
from Military 
Funds. 

Maintained 
from Provin- 
cial Revenues* 

Cart roads, partially brid* 

• ged and metalled. 

no ‘25 

39'5 

70'7S 

Tracks and paths 

453*25 

8 

445*25 

Total ... 

563-50 

47 ’5 

5i6’oa 


These figures do not include miles of roads in and about 
Sibi, which are maintained from Local Funds. 


Camels are the principal means of transport throughout 
the greater part of the District. The number of these animals 
possessed by the permanent inhabitants is estimated at about 
4,000, while about 5,000 are computed as belonging to the 
various nomad tribes who, with the Jats, monopolize the 
great bulk of the carrying trade. The Brdhui nomads are 
found in the District during the greater part of the year, and 
in the winter the country is visited by considerable numbers 
of Ghilzais. The rates vary according to the supply and 
demand and are usually fixed by private arrangement between 
the traders and the carriers, but the following may be taken 
as fairly representative : — From Harnai to Loralai and Dukt 
from 7 to 12 annas per maund ; from Harnai to Fort Sande* 
man from Re. 1-2 to Rs. 2 ; and from Spintangi to Thai and 
Duki from 6 to 8 annas and from 8 to 10 annas per maund 
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respectively. The usual rate of hire for a camel from Sibi to Means op 
Kahdn is Rs. 3,iand from D( 5 ra Bugti to Jacobabdd and Roj- Communi- 
hdn from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, and from Rs. a to Rs. 2-8 respectively. 

Country carts are found in the Nasi'rdbdd and Sibi tahslls 
only, their numbers being 200 in the former and 120 in the 
latter. The usual rates of hire vary from 8 annas to Re. 1-4 
per diem. Donkeys and bullocks are also largely used for 
local transport, the numbers of the former being 2,741, belong- 
ing to the permanent inhabitants and about 900 to nomads. 

The bullocks are chiefly owned by the zmninddn and have 
already been referred to in the section on Agriculture. Single 
horse tcngas or Umiiuim ply regularly on the Harnai-Loralai 
road, and are subject to rules issued by the Agent to the 
Governor-General in October 1902 under section 20-A of the 
Stage Carriages Act (XVI of 1861). The fare from Harnai 
to Loralai is Rs. 12, and from Loralai to Fort Sandeman 
Rs. 36 for a single and Rs. 50 for the return journey. There 
is also a regular tonga service beween Kach and Zidrat in the 
summer months, the fare being Rs. 13 for the single journey. 

The question of camel transport has always presented 
much difficulty, and conferences and committees were held in 
1884, 1887, 1890 and 1891 to consider the subject. The con- 
ference which assembled in September 1891 under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. (no\y Sir Hugh) Barnes, the then Revenue 
Commissioner in Baluchistdn, drew up an elaborate set of rules 
and a draft agreement, the terms of which were approved by 
the Government of India. This conference recommended the 
division of the whole Baluchistdn Agency into two independ- 
ent circles, the contract in each circle being held by a separate 
contractor. The second circle included the Sibi, Lcralai 
and Zhob Districts, for which a contract was concluded for a 
period of three years ending with the 30th of September 1894. 

On the termination of this contract a committee was again 
assembled under the presidency of Major Mclvor in Novem- 
ber 1894, when it was decided that it was impracticable to 
maintain a uniform schedule of rates for the whole Agency, 
and that as regards the Kaldt and Quetta-Pishin Dis- 
tricts, the supply of camel carriage and the rates to be paid 
might be left to the ordinary laws of supply and demand. . It 
was, however, considered desirable to retain the existing 
arrangements in Zhob, Sibi and Loralai 1 and the contract 
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system with certain modifications still reihains in force 

('905)* 

The Military Works Services and the Supply and Trans- 
port Department have separate contracts. A new factor has 
recently been introduced by the recruitment of two Camel 
Corps by Government, the 58th Silladar Camel Corps 
raised in 1901 and the Si^t Ghilzai Camel Corps raised in 
1905 with its head-quarters at Quetta. Both these corps 
are employed in carrying trade in peace time. 

The District is well provided with telegraphs,- all head 
quarter stations being connected by wire. There are also 
offices at all stations on the railway, and several of the Post 
Offices are combined with Telegraph Offices. The latter are 
denoted by the letter C in the statement below% which also 
shows the names of the Post Offices and their functions : — 
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The mails from Harnai to Loralai are carried daily by a 
tonga service, the contract for which is renewed annually 
under the orders of the Political Agent, Loralai. The up 
journey takes about 1 1 hours, and the down journey about 9 
hours. The mails from Kach to Zidrat during the summer 

• The Zulrat combined office remains open from about the middle 
of April to middle of October. 
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season are alsct carried by a tongfa service, the contract for Means of 
which is likewise renewed annually. The mails to Kohlu via 
Duki and Gumbaz are carried twice a week by Postal levies. 

There is no regular service to the Marri and Bugti tracts, 

Government letters being carried when required by the tribal 
levies. 

The conditions of the different parts of the District are Famine. 

very dissimilar ; and while Nasirdbdd is fully protected by Scarcity and 

its causes. 

its canals, and part of theSibi tahsil and the upper highlands 
have a large proportion of irrigated land with a good supply 
of permanent water, Kohlu, the tracts occupied by the 
Marris and Rugtis, and the large khushkdba areas in the 
south of the Sibi tahsil are almost entirely dependent for 
their crops and fodder on a favourable rainfall. In these 
parts periods of scarcity are constant and frequent, although 
acute famine is unknown owing to the migratory habits of 
the people and the proximity of fully protected areas in Nasir- 
dbdd and Sind, where ample means of subsistence exist for 
all who are willing to work. Except in the Marri and Bugti 
tracts, where the majority rf the inhabitants are pastoral, a fair 
harvest of cither wheat or judr is ordinarily sufficient to carry 
the local indig'enous population through tlie year. The 
primary cause of scarcity is the failure of the autumn and 
winter rains, and recent experience has sliown that the 
people can tide over one or two years of drought, but that a 
combined failure of both crops and grazing for consecutive 
seasons causes a crisis and reduces them to considerable 
straits. The other causes of agricultural loss which, if 
combined with other influences, may cause scarcity arc the 
visitations of locusts, the appearance of surkhi ox rust in the 
crops, and the ravages of the tiddi or grasshoppers. Failure 
of the harvest in Sind and the Pulijab also affects the prices 
of staple grains. 

Local tradition speaks of constant scarcity, and Masson of 

notices a ten years’ drought from 1830 to 1840. In recent scarcity, 
times there was a succession of unfavourable seasons 
between 1897 and 1902, during which period there was much 
distress in most parts of the District. Produce-revenue 
adjusts itself automatically, and during the first two years 
some remissions and suspensions in assessed areas, combined 
with assistance for the purchase of seed and stock, were 
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found to be all that was required. But on the culmin- 
ation of the drought in 1900-01, relief w/3rks, consisting 
chiefly of the construction and repair of roads, had to be 
opened and doles of grain were distributed. The details of the 
relief afforded to the Marris and Bugtis are given in Chapter 
V. As regards the remainder of the District, a sum of 
Rs. 3,542, allotted by the Indian Famine Relief Fund, was 
distributed among the destitute zaminddrs of the dry crop 
areas of the Sibi tahsil, revenue and grazing tax to the 
amount of Rs. 1,744 were remitted, whilst Rs. .94 were 
suspended. Advances to the amount of Rs. 30,223 were 
also given to agriculturisls for the purchase of seed grain 
and plough bullocks, and relief works costing about 
Rs. 23,198 were opened. 

The years 1904-5 and 1905-6 were also periods of drought 
and scarcity in the tribal areas and the khuMuba lands in 
the Sibi Tahsil, and in 1905-6 doles, amounting to Rs, 14,000, 
were given in equal shares to such Marri and Bugti 
Tribesmen who had greatly suffered from past years’ scarcity 
and were in great need of help. Relief works, costing 
Rs, 9,725-9-10, were opened near Sibi for the zamitiddrs of 
Mai and Talli and the Marris of Quat-Mandai, Kohlu, etc. 

The majority of the permanent inhabitants of the upper 
parts of the District and of the irrigated villages in Sibi do 
not usually move in times of scarcity, but those who, like 
the Marris and Bugtis and the zaminddrs of Mai and Talli, 
possess only a small quantity of irrigated land, and are de- 
pendent on dry crop cultivation and on flocks, migrate in 
large numbers to Sind. Thus for instance, the greater part 
of the Bugti tribe left their country in the autumn of 1905 
and migrated with their families and flocks and herds to 
Nasirdbad and Sind. 

The District has been visited by locusts on several occa- 
sions. During 1891-2 swarms of locusts devastated the 
country and caused great damage to the autumn crops. A 
second visitation occurred in 1897 when the locusts destroyed 
a considerable portion of the crops and grazing. In 1901, 
the upper part of the District was again attacked by innumer- 
able swarms of flying locusts which first appeared in March, 
and laid eggs in almost every circle, producing multitudes of 
crawling locusts early in May. Writing about their destruc- 
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tion the Politilal Agent said : “ Energetic measures were Famine. 
taken to destroy the eggs and young locusts, but, owing 
to the Vast expanse of the country and the comparative 
paucity of inhabitants, any concentrated action was most 
difficult. Later in the season the locusts were attacked by 
maggots which were hatched from eggs laid in the thorax of 
the insects by a species of fly. Large numbers of locusts 
perished from this disease It was 

noticed that the fruit trees attacked by locusts did not bear 
any fruit ^luring the following season.” 

As already referred to above the greatest safeguard Protection, 
against famine lies in the migratory habits of the people, and 
the proximity of protected areas. The extension of the 
railway has also led to a levelling effect on the retail prices 
of food at places near the line, and it maybe assumed that 
the effect of adverse local conditions in such places on the 
price of staple grains will be reduced to a minimum in all 
years in which a good harvest is assured in Sind and the 
Punjab. It is doubtful whether there is much scope in the 
Disirictfor large irrigation schemes, and the widest source 
of protection probably lies in the extension of embankments 
for catching flood water, though, as such schemes are de- 
pendent on rainfall, they cannot be regarded as entirely pro- 
tective. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Qibi District is composed of two Districts which arc 
^ technically distinct : the Sibi District which contains the 
Sibi and Shiihrig tahsils and forms part of Hritish Baluchis- 
tiin, and the Kohiu, Nasirabad and Railway District which 
comprises the tahsil of Kohiu, the Kohiu Railway tahsil that 
is the railway line between Ndri Gorjje and Spintangi 
stations, the Nasirdbdd tahsil and Nasirdbad Railway tahsil, 
which includes the railway from Jhatpat to Pirak Pir Takri 
in the Sibi tahsil. This District forms part of the Agency 
territories. For purposes of administration, the District, as 
a whole, is divided into three sub-divisions : Nasirdbad 
including*thc Nasirdbad tahsil proper and the Nasirabdd 
Railway tahsil ; Sibi including Sibi, Kohiu and the Kohiu 
Railway tahsil ; and Shdhrig. 

The ordinary head quarters staff consists of a Political 
Agent for areas included in Agency territories, who is also 
styled Deputy Commissioner for areas in British Baluchistdn ; 
an Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commissioner, 
who is in charge of the Shdhrig Sub-division ; and an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner,' who holds charge of the Sibi Sub- 
division. A Munsif is located at Sibi, who exercises judicial 
powers in the Sibi tahsil. An Extra Assistant Commissioner 
is in charge of the Nasirdbdd Sub-division. The Police force 
is under the control of the District Superintendent of Police, 
Quetta-Pishin District, there being an Honorary Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police in immediate charge. In 
6ach of the tahsils of Nasirdbdd, Sibi and Shdhrig, Tahsilddr 
and Ndib Tahsilddr are stationed. The Kohiu tahsil has 
a Naib Tahsildar only, who exercises the powers of a 
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TION AND 

Staff. 


Tahsilddr. Their principal duty is collection of Government Administra- 
revenue, 1)ut they also exercise judicial powers. 

The officers in charjje of the sub-divisions supervise the 
collection of the revenue, occasionally personally attend to 
baiai and tashkhis^ and, in subordination to the Political 
Agent, control the tribes within their limits. The village 
revenue staff consists of Palwaris orTapadars, and Kanungos 
or Supervising Tapaddrs, who are paid servants of 
Government, and the village headmen, known locally as 
wadcras^ inaliks or lambarddrsy who help in the col- 
lection of revenue and arc ordinarily remunerated in all 
tahsils, excepting Nasi'rdbdd where no payment is made, by 
payment of 5 per cent, on the gross collections 
fnalikdna). The strength of the staff (1905) is shown 
below : — 


Tahsi'l. 

No. of 
Circles. 

K;'tni'ingos 
or vSuper- 
vising 
Tapaddrs, 
and Mub.l- 
sibs. 

Patvvilris 

or 

Tapadars. 

Headmen. 

NasirAb.’ld 

9 

3 

9 

48 

Sibi 

7 

4 

8 

101 

Kohiu 

2 

I 

2 

1 1 

Shfihrig 

5 

3 

5 

170 

Total ... 

^3 

II 

24 

330 


The Political Agent exercises control through the Extra Control m 

A • . . ^-1 ■ 11.,. . . tribal areas. 

Assistant Commissioner, Sibi, over the Marri and Bugti 

tribes, and also over the Dombki and Kahdri tribes in the 

Lahri nidbat in Kaldt territory. 

So far as the Marri and Bugti tribes are concerned, as Marris and 
little interference as possible is exercised in their internal Bugtis. 
affairs, which are managed by their own chiefs and head- 

men, But all murders, disputes in which resort is had to 
fighting, other quarrels which are likely to lead to a serious 
breach of the peace, and cases in which the infliction of the 
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punishment of imprisonment is considered necessary by the 
chief, are reported to the Political Agent, and are e^’lentually 
referred to the tribal jir^a for decision, provided both parties 
in the case belong to the same tribe. Cases in which the 
parties belong to different tribes are also reported to the 
Political Agent, and are referred to a pint jirga composed of 
the chiefs and headmen of both the tribes concerned. The 
awards in all cases are submitted for confirmation to the 
Political Agent through the Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Sibi. Similarly, if one party in the case is a Marri, Bugti, 
Dombki or Kah^ri and the other party a tribesman of the 
Loralai District, the case is referred to a joint jirga^ which 
usually assembles at Gumbaz or Bdrkhdn, and the awards 
of these join are subject to confirmation both by the 
Political Agent, Sibi, and the Political Agent, Loralai. 
Cases between the Sibi and DtJra Ghdzi Khdn tribes are 
referred to the Fort Munro jirgaf and the jirga awards are 
subject to the approval both of the Political Agent, Sibi, 
and of the Deputy Commissioner, Di^ra Ghdzi Khan, 

As in the case of the Marris and Bugtis, the Dombki chief 
settles all petty cases occurring among his tribesmen ; more 
important disputes are reported to the Political Agent, who 
generally refers them to a Dombki tribal jirga for award, on 
receiving which he passes final orders. As the Dombki 
country is more easily accessible than the Marri and Bugti 
country and the people are more advanced, the references are 
somewhat more frequent than is the case with Marris and 
Bugtis, but care is taken by the Political Agent not to inter- 
fere more than is absolutely necessary in purely Dombki cases. 
The cases between the Dombkis and His Highness the Khdn’s 
subjects are dealt with in accordance with the award given 
by the Sibi shdhi jirga. dated the 8th of February 1898. 
The main provisions of this award are : that the cases in 
which one party is a Dombki and the other a subject of the 
Khdn should ordinarily be referred to the shdhi jirga at Sibi 
of Quetta, and that if it should be necessary for the Dombki 
chief to arrest an offender who is a subject of the Khdn, the 
man should be immediately handed over to the Levy Risdlddr 
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at Lahri for transmission to the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner at Sibi ; cases in which both the parties are the 
Khdn’s subjects are to be disposed of by the Khan’s naih at 
Lahri in consultation with the Dombki chief. 

The present Kah<^n headman, Muhammad Baka Khdn 
(1905), has very little influence in the tribe, and almost 
all cases occurring in Chhattar and Phuldji are referred 
to local ,or shdhi jirgas^ according to the nature of the 
cases, the awards being subject to the approval of the 
Political Agent. The Kahdris are gradually losing their 
cohesion as a tribe, a natural effect of peace and advancing 
civilisation, and there is an increasing tendency for their 
cases to be reported to and dealt with in the first instance by 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sibi. 

Between 1878-1889 certain Indian Laws were made appli- 
cable to the District, as then constituted, under the authority 
of the Government of India. In 1890 the Baluchistan Laws 
Law and Regulation, the Forest Law and Regulation, and the 
Civil Justice and Criminal Justice Law and Regulation were 
enacted for the Agency Territories and British Baluchistan 
and applied to the District. The last two were modified in 
1893 re-enacted in 1896. The circumstances of the Dis- 
trict have not so far necessitated the enactment of any 
special laws for it. The Stage Carriages Act has been ap- 
plied to carriages plying on the Kach-Zidrat and the 
Harnai-Loralai roads ; and the whole of the Public Gamb- 
ling Act, III of 1867, has been extended to all the villages in 
the Harnai revenue circle of the Shdhrig iahdl, to the Civil 
station of Zidrat, to all railway stations and bazars at those 
stations, and to the military station, railway station and 
town of Sibi. Sections 13, 14 and the last 26 words of sec- 
tion 15 of the Indian Arms Act have been extended to the 
Municipality of Sibi, to all railway lands in British Baluchis- 
tdn, to the civil station of KohIu, to Zidrat and to the 
bazars at all the railway stations in the District. 

Legal practitioners are not allowed to practise in the 
courts generally, but a pleader may appear in a court in any 
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particular case, whether civil or criminal, >\ith the permis- 
sion of the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner. Petition writers are of two grades and their ap- 
pointment is regulated by rules issued by the Judicial Com- 
missioner in 1898. On the 31st of March 1905 there were 
four first gr.'ide and seven second grade petition writers in the 
District. 

The Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner combines 
the offices of Magistrate of the first class, District Magistrate 
and Sessions Judge, and is a Justice of the Peace. In 
respect of civil justice he possesses jurisdiction to try 
original suits without limit as regards value. A decree or 
order made by him in an original suit of value not exceeding 
five hundred rupees and in appellate suits the value in 
which does not exceed one thou.sand rupees, is final and 
subject only to revision. In criminal trials no appeal lies in 
cases in which he passes a sentence of imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or of fine not exceeding one thousand 
rupees, or of whipping, or of all or any of these punishments 
combined. The Political Agent is also a Registrar for 
Births, Deaths and Marriages. The following table shows 
the subordinate courts, their ordinary powers and the courts 
to which appeals lie : — 
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•The Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sibi. exercises magisterial powers in the limits of the Shah rig tahsil alsi 
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Judicial, Table XIII, Volume B, gives details of the civil suits 
disposed of by various courts in the old Thai Chotiali Dis- 
Civil Justice. ^*'*c^* the quinquennial period, 1893-4 to 1897-8, the 
average annual number disposed of was 1,804, of which 
1,237 were original, 36 appellate and 531 cases for execution 
of decree ; during the quinquennial period ending with the 
31st of March 1903, the annual average fell to 1,753, and in 
1904-5 to 1,318, of which 822 were original, 13 appellate and 
483 cases for execution of decree. During the year 1904 
the total number of original suits instituted in the courts 
was 744,* and their aggregate value was Rs. 81,653, or an 
average of about Rs no per case. The number of cases, 
the value in which exceeded Rs. 500, was 4 only ; whilst the 
number of those, of which the value was under Rs. 100, was 
648 or about 87 per cent, of the total. The majority of 
these civil suits occur in the town of Sibi and the Railway 
bazars, most of the parties being people from India engaged 
in trade and labour. The Hindus residing and trading in 
important villages also generally resort to the civil courts. 
Of the 744 cases decided in 1904, 705 or about 95 per cent, 
were suits for money or moveable property ; the remainder 
consisted of suits relating to immoveable property (17); the 
right of pre-emption (5) ; miscellaneous (15) and matrimonial 
claims. The number of the last named cases was 2, 

In 18 cases only appeals were preferred, and this small 
number is due to the restrictions on this class of cases 
contained in the Civil Justice Law and Regulation, to which 
reference has already been made. 

The majority of civil suits instituted are for money and 
moveable property. The gradual fall in the number of 
suits may be ascribed to the decrease of population in the 
railway bazars, consequent on the cessation of large works 
on the railway and elsewhere which attracted a large alien 
population and gave rise to petty suits for debt, wages and 
advances for works. 

Appeals and applications for revision in civil cases are 
generally filed in complicated cases or where the subject 
matter in dispute is not of a trifling nature. The results of 
* appeals to the Deputy Commissioner, the Assistant Political 

* These figures are for the calendar year, while those given in the 
table are for the financial year. 
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Agent and the Extra Assistant Commissioners and of appli- Judicial 
cations for revision to the Deputy Commissioner between 
1901 and 1904 are given below : — 


Civil 

-■ — — appeals 

upheld. 

Amended, 

Rejected. 

3 

I 

2 2 

6 («) 

1902 2 

7 1 

II lb) 

1903 3 

7 2 

2 (c) 

>904 7 

8 ^3 

... (fl?) 


(rt) 2 pending at the end of the year. 

C^) 7 »» ff n 

(c) I ,, » M 

(rf) I 

The Political Agent remarks in respect of execution of 
decree cases ‘Uhat the judgment debtors generally pay money 
by instalments, as the suits are of the nature of simple 

money matters, and there are very few cases in which appli- 

cations are infructuous.” 

Details of the criminal cases disposed of in the old Thai Criminal 
Chotiali District during the decennial period ending with Justice, 
the 31st of March 1903 are given in table XIV, Volume B. 

The annual average during the quinquennial period, 1893-4 
to 1897-8, was 578, of which 557 were original and 21 appel- 
late. In the second quinquennial period the annual average 
fell to 442, of which 429 were original and 13 appellate. In 
1904-5 the total number of criminal cases disposed of was 
332, of which 316 were original and 16 appellate. The petty 
nature of the crime thus dealt with is indicated by the fact 
that 98 per cent, of the average number of original cases 
disposed of during the second quinquennial period were 
decided by courts subordinate to the District Court, and in 
1904-5 out of 316 original cases 315 were disposed of by 
these courts. During the calendar year 1904 the number of 
cases brought to trial was 269, of which 35 or 13 per cent, 
were petty cases, punishable under Local and Special Laws. 

The decrease was due to the restriction from the year 1902 
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of the police powers to the crime committed in towns, 
railway stations and bazars, the crime occurring among the 
indigenous population being dealt with by the levies. 

The system of the disposal of disputes of all sorts by the 
elders of villages or tribes is indigenous to the country ; the 
procedure is simple and has many advantages. It has been 
regularised from time to time by certain special regulations, 
the latest being the Frontier Crimes Regulation (III) of 
1901, which has been applied and extended to the Agency 
Territories and British Baluchistan with certain modifica- 
tions. The system possesses special advantages when 
worked in conjunction with the Levy system, under which 
crime in certain areas outside the towns is investigated by 
the headmen and levies. At the same time it requires con- 
tinuous supervision by the District Ofiicers to prevent abuses 
such as spring from ignorance and partiality. Ordinary 
cases are referred to a Council of Elders of not less than 
three members, selected from among the headmen of villages 
and leading men of tribes, while those which involve any 
question of principle or affect two or more tribes or two 
districts are referred to thi $hdhi jirgas, which assemble in 
Sibi in the winter and in Quetta in the autumn, or to the 
inter-provincial which is held at Fort Munro once a 

year in September. It is the function of the jirga to come 
to a finding of fact on the issues placed before them, and its 
award is then submitted to the Deputy Commissioner, with 
whom alone lies the power of passing final orders in the case 
of determining and awarding punishment under the Regu- 
lation. Ordinarily the Political Agent may sentence an 
offender to seven y^ears’ rigorous imprisonment ; a sentence 
exceeding this term up to a maximum of 14 years must be 
confirmed by the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner. No appeal lies from awards passed by the 
Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, but his orders 
are subject to revision by the Agent to the Governor-General 
ai\d Chief Commissioner, 

The annual average number of cases decided in the quin- 
quennial periods from 1893 to 1898 and from 1898 to 1903 
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was 369 and *855 respectively, the numbers referred to 
local, shdhi and other jirgas being as under : — 


— 

Quinquennial 
period from 
1893-4 to 
1897-8. 

Quinquennial 
period from 
1898-9 to 
1902-3. 


Sh.'lhi jirg.'is 

107 

122 

;15 

Loc il jirgas 


27S 


Fort Munro jirgas ... 

1 

203 

61 

Marri-Bugti jirgas 


252 

4 


Of the 624 cases disposed of during 1904-5, 9 were cases of 
murder, 46 of robbery, 38 of adultery, 21 of adultery 
with murder, 149 of cattle-lifting, 29 of land revenue, 42 
of betrothal and marriage, whilst 23S cases concerned 
miscellaneous matters ; 48 were inter-provincial and 4 were 
cases between the Marri and the Bugti tribes. Details will 
be found in District table XV, Volume B. 

Almost all cases occurring among the tribesmen of the 
District are referred to local jirgasy and they include murder, 
adultery, matrimonial suits, tlieft, cattle-lifting and land, etc, 
It is the policy to restrict investigations by the police, so I'ar 
as possible, to cases occurring among the non-indigeiious 
inhabitants of the towns and bazars. Ordinary cases bt- 
tween the tribesmen of the Sibi and the Loralai Districts are 
referred to joint jirgas. Cases in which no satisfactory 
settlements have been arrived at in local or joint Jirgas, 
important and serious cases of adultery, murder, matrimony 
and immoveable property and those affecting tribal custom or 
two districts or tribes arc referred to Shahi Jirgas. All 
cases betw’een the tribesmen of Sibi and the Dera Gluizi 
Khan Districts, serious cases among the tribesmen of the 
District which require an early settlement and cannot he 
postponed till the Quetta and Sibi Shdhi jirgas, and cases in 
which the parties belong to places in the neighbourhood of 
F’ort Munro are referred to the inter-provincial jirga held 
there in September every year. As cases occurring between 
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Judicial, tribes in Baluchistdn on the one hand and in the Punjab on 
the other frequently assume serious proportions, if not 
nipped in the bud, certain rules, under which reports of 
inter-provincial cases are made to the Political officers con- 
cerned, were framed in September 1882 by Mr. R. I. Bruce, 
C.I.E., First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistdn and Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Fryer, 
Deputy Commissioner, D^ra Ghdzi Kh^n, and were notified 
in durbar to the assembled chiefs. They run as follows : — 

Rule I . — In all cases of theft or other crime occur- 
ring under such circumstances that the members of one 
tribe suspect that the offenders belong to another tribe, an 
immediate report must be made to the Political officer in 
charge of the tribe which has suffered, and, if no report is 
made within one month of the occurrence of the case, 
no redress shall afterwards be given unless good cause 
be shown for the failure to report. 

Rule II . — In cases in which cattle or other live-stock 
are missing, and it has not been ascertained, whether the 
cattle or other live-stock have been stolen or have strayed 
a report must be made that the property is missing ; and 
should the property be afterwards ascertained to have been 
stolen or misappropriated, a subsequent report will be 
required setting forth what tribe or what persons are 
suspected. Notice that the property is missing must be 
sent in within a month of its being missed. 

Rule ///.—In cases Nos. i and 2 it is not necessary that 
the thieves or the tribe to which they are supposed to 
belong, should be named in the first instance ; but inform- 
ation on these points must be given as soon as it is obtained. 

Rule IV . — In all cases in which members of one tribe 
seek refuge with any oiflier tribe on account of any crime 
they may have committed, or on account of alleged griev- 
ances, the chiefs of the tribe to which such refugees belong 
must send an immediate report stating with what tribe 
the refugees have taken shelter. 

Rule V . — The chief of any tribe in which a refugee may 
seek shelter shall inform the Political officer in charge 
of his tribe as soon as the act comes to his notice. 

Rule F/.— Whenever a case which has been duly report- 
ed is settled without the intervention of a Political officer 
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a report musi be submitted by the chief of the tribe or Judicial. 

tribes showing the manner in which it has been settled, 
and such settlement shall be subject to the approval of the 
Political officers concerned. 

Rule VII , — All reports made under these rules to a 
Political officer shall be at once communicated by him to 
the Political officer who may be in charge of any tribe or 
tribes implicated in the report. 

Local sarddrsy motabars^ and maliks^ who are conversant System of 
with the customs of the people and who are men of inlkience 
are selected to sit on the local jirgas ; whilst chiefs and 
headmen of standing among the tribes, especially those 
whose tribesmen are concerned, are chosen as members of 
the Shiihi Jirgas. In the case of the Fort Munro Jirgas, 
invitations to attend arc generally confined to chiefs of 
important tribes. 

Of the cases which go before the jirgas^ cattle-lifting is Prevalent 
most prevalent among the Marris and Brahuis, adultery in 
the Sibi and Shahrig tahsils and the Marri country, and 
adultery with murder in the Marri country and in some parts 
of the Sibi sub-division. Among the Marris and pure Baloch 
tribes it has long been the custom for both adulterer and 
adulteress to be killed, and if the former escapes the latter 
is generally killed. For the last few years, however, such 
murderers have been imprisoned, and this has had a deterrent 
effect in following the above custom. The Marris and 
Bugtis were given a sanad by Sir Robert Sandeman in which 
they were assured, among other things, that the British 
Government would not interfere in their matrimonial affairs, 
and consequently there are many cases among the Marris of 
the deliberate murder of their wives. In comparison with 
the Marris the Bugtis do not seem to take so much advan- 
tage of this state of affairs. Perhaps this is because they are 
so much better managed by their chief and his family. Acceptance 

In the majority of cases the awards of the jirgas are 
acceptable to the parties concerned. and appeals. 

Fanatical attacks on Europeans especially and non-Muham- Fanatical 
madans w'ere unfortunately of somewhat frequent occurrence outrages, 
in the old Thai Chotiali District, and during the decade 
ending with the 31st of March 1903 there were 12 such casfes, 
the most conspicuous being the outrage committed, in 
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October 1896, by six Thingidni Marris at the Railway stations 
of Sunari and Dalujdl in which eleven men, including a 
European platelayer, were murdered ; that perpetrated on the 
14th of March 1898, at the Smallan Dak Bungalow by one 
Arsala, an Utmdnkhdl of the Bori tahsil, on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gaisford, the Political Agent of the District, and an 
attempted attack on Captain and Mrs. Spence by Niaz 
Muhammad Brahui of Sariab in the Quetta-Pishin District on 
the nth of February 1899 at Sibi. The majority of these 
cases may be ascribed directly to religious fanaticism, but 
other causes, such as family or tribal quarrels and physical 
incapacity, frequently contribute to induce the murderers to 
turn fanatic and court death as the penalty of their act. 
Closer acquaintance with British methods, however, the gene- 
ral pacification of the country, the enforcement of village and 
tribal responsibility and the presence of strong bodies of troops 
and police are resulting in a gradual diminution of the crime. 

Fanatical cases are dealt with under the Murderous Out- 
rages Regulation, IV of 1901. Among its more important 
provisions may be mentioned the power which it gives to the 
Sessions Judge or Deputy Commissioner of the District or to 
any Magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the 
Local Government or the Sessions Judge or the Deputy 
Commissioner, after the commission of an offence, to try a 
fanatic, to pass orders as to the disposal of the offender’s 
body if he is convicted, and to forfeit all his property to 
Government. No appeal lies from any order made or sen- 
tence passed under the Regulation, and the court may, on the 
recommendation of a Council of Elders or after such inquiry 
as it may deem necessary, take measures against any commu- 
nity or individual with whom a fanatic is or has been 
associated in circumstancec which satisfy it that, by reason- 
able prudence or diligence on the part of the community or 
individual, the commission or attempted commission of the 
offence might have been prevented. They include fine and 
forfeiture of revenue-free grants, remissions and allowances. 

The provisions of the Indian Registration Act, III of 1877, 
were adopted for guidance from 1881 and the Act was form- 
ally extended to the District in 1890. The Political Agent 
and Deputy Commissioner is the Registrar and the Tahsil- 
ddrs of Nasirdbdd, Sibi and Shdhrig and the Ndib Tahsllddr 
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of Kohlu are Sub Registrars within their respective Sub- Judiciali 
districts. The Munsif of Sibi is Joint Sub-Registrar of 
the Sibi Sub-district, The people of Sibi are beginning to 
realize the advantages afforded by registration, whilst those 
of Kohlu and Shahrig are still ignorant of them. A Registra- 
tion office has been opened m Nasi'rab^d since 1904. Prior 
to that docuirents covering large transactions between the 
people of that place and Sind were registered in the Sind 
offices, chiefly at Jacobdbdd. In Kohlu, transactions are 
made by verbal agreements, whilst in Nasirdbad and Shahrig 
they are drawn up by the petition-writers or mullih. Muta- 
tion Registers have not yet been opened in Nasirabad. They 
exist in Kohlu, but the people do not take advantage of them. 

Mutation Registers have been started in Sibi and Shahrig 
from the year 1903*4. Table XVI, Volume B, shows in detail 
the nufnber of documents registered, the revenue realized and 
the expenditure incurred in connection with registration 
during each of the twelve years 1893-4 to 1904-5, and the 
following abstract indicates the general nature of the small 
amount of work which is done ; — 



Details of the documents relating to mortgage and sale of 
immoveable property, which were registered in the Sibi, 
Nasftdbdd and Shdhrig Sub-districts in the year 1904-5, show 
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Judicial, that, excluding transactions between non-agriculturists, 41 
mortgages out of a total of 17 mortgages and 27 sales out of 
an aggregate of 37 sales took place between cultivators them- 
selves. The number of sales and mortgages by agriculturists 
numbered 5 and 13 respectively, the transactions generally 
taking place with Hindus, who have been settled in Sibi and 
the surrounding villages for several generations. The total 
number of documents affecting immoveable property regis- 
tered in the district during the calendar year 1904 was 69, 
of which the registration of 67, valued at Rs. 40,739, was 
compulsory^ whilst that of 2, valued at Rs. 145, was optional. 
Those affecting moveable property numbered 21 and were 
valued at Rs. 4,687, whilst ii miscellaneous documents were 
registered. 

Hufodcal formation of the Tnal Chotiali District, the 

revenue and expenditure were classed as Imperial and in- 
cluded in the general accounts. In 1890 the Police and 
Levy services were provincialised, and in the following year 
the revenue and expenditure of Kohlu were also included 
under the Special Revenues. From the ist of April, 1897, a 
fresh quasi-provincial settlement was sanctioned for a period 
of five years for the whole of the Baluchistdn Agency, includ- 
ing the Kohlu, Sibi and Shdhrig tahsils. The settlement was 
again renewed from April i, 1902, and now includes the 
Nasirdbdd tahsil (1905). 

Table XVII, Volume B, shows the provincial revenue re- 
ceipts of the Sibi, Shdhrig and Kohlu tahsils for the period 
from 1897-8 to 1902-3, and for the whole District for 1903-4 
and 1904-5. The principal sources of income are Land Reve-. 
nue. Excise and Stamps, to which are added minor items 
under Salt, Law and Justice, Jails, Registration, Assessed 
Taxes, Public Works and Miscellaneous. The annual re- 
ceipts during the quinquennial period of 1897-8 to 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 1,71,680, to which Land Revenue contributed 
Rs. 1,38,204, Excise 12,194, Stamps 8,820 and other items 
Rs. 12,462. In 1902-3, the receipts amounted to Rs. 1,62,841, 
while in 1904.5 they rose to Rs. 2,98,623, the increase being 
chiefly due to the inclusion of the revenues of the Nasirdbdd 
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tahsil. Out of the total amount, Land Revenue contributed 
Rs. 2,37,957 or about 80 per cent. Excise Rs. 25,288, Stamps 
Rs. 11,542, Law and Justice Rs. 12,281 and the balance of 
11,555 was made up of Salt, Registration, Jails, Medical, 
Miscellaneous and Public Works. 

The Ain 4 ~Akbari informs us that in the time of the Emper- 
or Akbar, at the end of the sixteenth century, the districts 
or mahdls of the Chalgari or the Harnai valley formed part of 
the province of Kandahdr, while Sibi belonged to Multiin. 
The former District was required to furnish a force of 200 
horse and 300 footmen, 12 tunians in money and 415 khar* 
wars of grain, and the latter paid 1,381,930 dams'* equivalent 
to about Rs. 13,000, and furnished a force of 500 cavalry and 
1,500 foot. The revenue paid by Kohlu and Nasirdbdd can- 
not be ascertained, as they did not constitute separate dis- 
tricts. 

Under the Afghan rule, Kach, Kowds dnd Ahmadiin were 
associated with the mahdl of Pishln for administrative pur- 
poses. They originally paid no land revenue, but were re- 
quired to furnish a number of men-at-arms or naukars for the 
service of Government. Subsequently the liability to military 
service was commuted to a money payment. In 1833 A.D. 
Pishin was assigned to one Khushdil Khdn, a deputy of the 
governors of Kandahdr, as ^jdgir, and the revenue on Ahma- 
kdn and Khawds was fixed at 120 and 480 Kandahdri rupees 
respectively. The tax fell entirely on the Tarins and Raisdnis, 
the Pdndzais and Sdrangzais being exempt from all payments. 

Referring to the revenue paid b;j the inhabitants of Zawar 
(Harnai) valley. Dr. Dukef wrote as follows in 1882 

** The Mekhidnis state that Nddir Shdh was the first prince 


• Note , — I tutnan is equal to 800 ddms, 

40 ddms equal to i tahrdai rupee. 

8 tahrdzi rupees equal to 3 Indian rupees. 

Vide Ain-i’Akbari^ Vol. I, page 31, and Vol. II, page 303. Mr. Duke's 
report on Harnai and Thai Chotiali, page 4, may also be consulted. 
1 Kandahari rupee=i Indian rupee. 

t Dr, Duke's report on Harnai and Thai Chotiali^ pages 96 and 97. 
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who taxed them. Ahmad Shdh Durrjini imposed a house tax, 
and doubtless he took a capitation and cattle tax. So long 
as the Durrdnis ruled at Kandahdr, these taxes were paid in 
an irregular manner, but, since the transfer of the seat of 
power to KAbul, no definite system of taxation has been 
followed until quite lately. Occasional revenue raids were 
carried out sometimes by the Bat^zais of Pishi'n, who took 
Zawar on their way to Thai or Sibi and sometimes by 
the Durranis of Shdlkot. The Banizais of Sibi endeavour to 
prove that Zawar was included in their districts by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, but this fact is not mentioned in the sanad 
given to them by him. The Zawar people entirely deny their 
assertion, and, as has already been shown in the chapter on 
Sewistdn, there is no doubt that Zawar has always been held 
as a separate district or mdhaL The revenue raids above 
alluded to were most oppressive. It is probable that the 
Amir granted the Za\var revenues in payment of claims, and 
that the claimants had to get all they could without any assist- 
ance from the Amir. On some occasions they took as much 
as Rs. 6,000 Kalddt * at one visit and they always drove off a 
number of sheep. The Bdbihan people at one time assumed 
a permanent attitude of rebellion ; they left their homes and 
lived in the hills to the north of Bdbihdn for five years. At 
length the Zawar people appointed a deputation in 1874 
1875 to visit the Amir Shdr Ali Khdn at Kdbul, The Amir 
received the Maliks and arranged a tax of Rs. 624 Kalddr on 
the Mekhidnis and Rs, 300 on the Wandchis ; further one 
lamb in 40 and one sheqp in 100 were to be given. The 
Harnai people have no documents to produce in support of 
this statement, and I put down the amounts exactly as given 
by themselves. On the return of the deputation, the Zawar 
people held a jirga and arranged for the proper distribution 
of the tax amongst themselves. Zawar from Khost to Bdbi- 
hdn inclusive was divided into 340 pakhas or shares ; this 
division wks made on an estimate of the value of the soil, of 


• * Note. -Bi British. Indian rupees.. 
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the availability of the water-supply, etc., of t^^\ipakha. The 
shares fell as follows : — 



Total 



Number of villages. 

pakha of 
each vil- 

Mu6fi. 

Balance. 


lage. 




Sunari 

1 

I 


I 

Loara Tuka 

10 

... 

10 

Bi^li 

\ 


4 

Zabarwal 


... 

>4 

Harnai 


Sk 

120 

Ghurtni ... 

68 

j 

67 

Gachfna 

21 

... 

21 

Ndkas and Raghni ... 

•7 

I 

16 

Chhajju and Wargi 

16 

... 

16 

Doni Kach 

2 

... 

2 

Punga 

6 


6 

Shdhrig 

60 

... 

60 

Khost 

12 


12 

Total ... 

3404 

74 

333 


“ This arrangement has to a centain extent been since modi- 
fied by the interchange of lands by purchase^and sale, but its 
general lines are perfectly understood by the people, who 
have no difficulty whatever in arranging for the alteration in 
incidence of taxation which these transfers of land revenue 
have involved.” 

During 1879 and 1880, Kach Ahmadi'ui and Kowds formed 
part of Pishln tahsll. The details of the revenue recovered 
during the former year are not available, but in July 1880 
Captain H, Wylie, the Political Officer then in charge, 
collected 65 pmaunds.of grain and a small sum of Rs« 486 on 
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Land account of a poll-tax on sheep and cattle, the total collection 

EVBNUE 

amounting to Rs. 3,914. In 1881 the assessment was fixed 
at 1,000 maunds of grain, divided into 20 shares to be paid as 
shown below : — 


Tarlns, 10 shares 


Pdn^zais, 6 


[ Kowas 454 maunds. 

Ahmadun 46 

I Dirgi 100 ,, 

China 100 ,, 

Kach Ama- 
dun, Kazzha 
and Kah£ln 100 ,, 



800 

Sdrangzais, 3 shares 150 

Isakh 61 s, i share ... 50 


1,000 „ 

This assessment, which was assumed to represent approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the gross produce, continued up to the 
end of 1888-9. In 1889-90 the assessment was fixed at 3,300 
maunds of grain, and subsequently up to J895. when cash 
assessments were introduced, the revenue was collected by 
appraisement or kanktU, the rate being one-sixth of the total 
produce, In the Harnai valley, revenue was first levied in 
1880 at the rate of one-sixth of the gross produce of the 
villages of Harnai and Sunari, the collections amounting to 
Rs. 7,502- In the following year, 1881-2, revenue was col- 
lected from the whole valley and amounted to Rs. 14,121. 

From 1882 to 1895 the revenue of the whole of the Shdhrig 
tahsil was assessed by kankiU or appraisement at the rate of 
one-sixth of the produce. In 1895 a cash assessment was 
introduced by Major Mclvor, which amounted to Rs. 21,948 
and was levied on all villages having a permanent source of 
irrigation on the basis of the revenue taken by kanktU during 
five preceding years. This assessment was first sanctioned for 
three years, but was subsequently extended up to the 31st of 
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March 1901, and the annual income up to the year 1900-01 
was as under : — 


Years. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1895-6 

21,912 

0 

0 

1896-7 

20,569 

12 

6 

1897-8 

20,645 

13 

10 

1 898-9 

r .. ... 2 I ,968 

3 

6 

1899-1900 

22,004 

13 

9 

1900-01 

21,948 

4 

9 


The tahsll was brought under Settlement in 1901-2, and 


the revenue obtained during that year under the 
amounted to Rs. 30,581 including grazing tax. 

new system 

In 1904-5 the total land revenue was Rs. 

27,332 as shown 

below : — 



Lcmd Revenue, 


Rs.^ 

(a) By fixed assessment 

... 

19,647 

[b) By temporary cash assessment 


6 

(c) By batai or ^as/iAts in kind ... 


1,710 

erasing lax. 



(a) Settled inhabitants — 



( i) By enumeration 

(ii) By ijdj'a 

... 

4.719 

(d) Nomad.s — 



( i) B'y enumeration 

... 

650 

(ii) By ijdra 


... 

Miscellaneous, including water mills. 

etc. 

600 

Total 


27.332 


The revenue ol Sibi under the Afghan Government varied 
considerably from time to time, both in amount and in the 
method of its collection. In 1839 A,D. the sum of Rs. 11,000 
appears to have been realized, but it is not known whether 
it was levied in kind or cash. The next collection, of which 
accounts are available, was in 1842, the last year of the 
temporary occupation of the District by the British Govern- 
ment. This collection was made in kind at the rate of one- 
third of the produce of the rahi harvest and one-fifth of the 
kharify and the total revenue thus realized amounted to 
Rs. 36,845 (raU Rs. 33,957, kharif Rs. 2,888). For the 
next few years, after the British evacuation, the same system 
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of revenue was maintained by the Bdn'izai sarddrs and the 
annual collections averaged about Rs. 30,000. In 1846 a 
return was made to the former system of a permanent cash 
assessment, and the revenue in kind was commuted for a 
fixed payment of Rs. 10,000 a year, which was collected 
through the sard dr oi the Bdri'izai tribe, in whose family the 
office of ndib or local governor was hereditary. The whole 
of this amount with the exception of Rs. 400 was assessed 
on lands irrigated from the NAri river, and was distributed 
according to the shares (pdos) of water, which were divided 
among the different tribes. No revenue was taken from the 
Kurks, as their lands formed they«^/r of the Bdri'izai chief. 
The lands now known as the “ Municipal lands,” which had 
been granted by the Afghdn Government to the Bdruzai chiefs 
and were called the bdghdt or garden lands, also paid no 
revenue. The details of the Sibi assessment were as under : — 


Rs. 


a. p. 


f Marghzdnis 8 pdos at 220-4-0 each = 1,762 o 0 
I Sdfis 8 ,, ,, -. = 1.762-0-0 I 


774 0 o 


« . w ,, ,, ,, = 1,762-0-0 „ 

Pams ^ ’ * )-S> 72 s 8 o 

I Dehp.-ils 0 ,, 220-2-8 ,, = 1,321-0-0 | 

1 ^ Mizris 4 ,, 220-2-0 ,, - 880-8-0 J 

Khajaks 8 pdos at 337-0-0 each, one share bein^ 

held by each section 2,696 0 o 

Nodhdnis of Gulu Shahr 2 pdos at 1 

337-0-0 each = 674-0-0 r 

Tax on Hindus and kamins of Gulu Shahr. 100-0-0 J 
f Ghuldm Bolaks 1 pdo at 337-0-0 = 337-0 o'] 

I Shakar Khdn Marghz/ini for land at Ghuldm 1 . g ^ 
I Bolak purchased from tlie Raisdnis about i j ^ 

t pakha pay 167-S-0J 

Mai ••• lOo o o 

Sdng 100 o o 

Sulphur Mine ico o 0 


' m,ooo o 0 

This system continued up to the year 1878, when Sibi was 
ceded to the British Government. 

In 1878-9, which was the first year of British re- 
occupation, the revenue was collected in accordance with the 
existing Afghdn practice, and the total income thus obtained 
atpounted to Rs. 9,683. In the following year the system of 
collection in kind was reverted to, and under the orders of 
Sir Robert Sandeman the Government share of the produce 
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way fixed at one-sixth of the total produce of both the spring 
and the autumn harvests. In addition to the above, 4^ kihas 
of grain per kharnodr were taken on account of certain cesses. 
The change was followed by a large and immediate increase 
of revenue which amounted to Rs. 33,930 in 1879-80 and to 
Rs. 58,674 in i88o-i. In (891 the cesses were abolished 
and the revenue rate was raised from one-sixth to two-ninths 
of the produce. This rate is still in force (1905). In Scingjin 
the rate is one-fourth, half of which is paid to the Btiri'izai 
Jjigirddrs ; in Ldkhi it is one-sixth; and in Quat-Manclai 
one-twelfth, the Marri chief receiving an equal amount The 
assessment of the Sibi Municipal lands varies from Rs. 2-8-0 
to Rs. 4 per acre. Up to 1899 whole of the income 
derived from these lands was credited to the Sibi Municipal 
Funds, but in April 1900 it was decided that these funds 
should contribute a sum of Rs, 746-11-0 to the IVovincal 
Revenues per annum on account of revenue, the assessment*, 
which was fixed for a period of ten years, being based on 
one-fourth of the Municipal receipts from the lands under 
cultivation. 

The total revenue of the tahsil in 1904-5 amounted to 
Rs 42,808 as detailed below : ■ 

Land Revenue. 

(a) By fixed assessment... 

(b) By temporary cash assessment 

(c) By batai or tashkhis in kind 

Grazing Tax, 

(rt) Settled inhabitants— 

(i ) By enumeration 
(ii) By ijdra * ... 

(d) Nomads — 

(i) By enumeration 

(ii) By ijdra ... 

Miscellaneous, including water mills, etc.... 1,190 

The revenue is levied mostly by batai, tashkhis or appraise- 
ment being only resorted to in cases of small isolated plots 
of land. 

Writing in 1885 on the subject of the introduction of ca^h 

* P.'ipers relating to Settlement of Sibi Municipal lands, 1899, 
op. 24 to 26. 


Rs. 

... 2,018 
...35,666 

... 1,046 

... 1,451 

••• 1,437 
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assessment into the Agency, Mr. R. I, Bruce, C.I.E., at 
that time Political Agent of the then district of Thai Chotiali, 
said; ** It would in^my opinion be very premature to think 
of introducing cash collections into Sibi. It is to the lands 
watered from hill torrents that we must look mainly for our 
future increase in the Sibi revenues, and in all probability it 
will take about ten years before the revenues of the country 
in that direction are fully developed. Moreover, it seems 
very questionable whether cash collections are suitable for 
lands watered by hill torrents where the fluctuations of 
produce are so incalculable and where the people are poor 
and cash is scarce. The floods on this frontier are so uncer- 
tain and variable that often successive dry seasons occur, 
followed by a season of copious floods and a bumper harvest. 
In the dry seasons, the people seek other means of livelihood, 
-and they do not feel the small quantity of Government grain 
taken from them as a hardship, while they would be sorely 
tried to pay any average cash assessment; whereas a good 
flood season pays the Government for many years of failure, 
leaving the people abundance and to spare. Besides in a 
small compact and very fertile tract like that of Sibi, where 
supervision is, comparatively speaking, easy, some of the 
chief objections to collections in kind do not apply. ” 

The revenue survey of the Sibi tahsil was completed in 
May igoi, but it was not considered advisable to impose a 
cash assessment, and the revenue at the present time (1905), 
with the exception of that on certain miscellaneous crops, is 
still levied in kind. 

The following table shows the rates of cash assessment on 
miscellaneous crops in the tahsil : — 






! 


ii 




Name of place. 

. 



1 


0 

-0 s 





8 rt 



la 


g gat 


•>s. 



f? ' 


^ rt 

in 








Rs. a* 

P* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Sibi, at two-ninths 

II I 

10 

4 

4 

4 6 

4 

6 

10 

8 

Scing^n, at one- 










fourth ... ... 

12 8 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Quat-Mandai at 










one-sixth 

8 S 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 
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Government takes no share of the straw of the hajri^ shdli^ Land 
chinUy kangni and sarshaf crops, but as regards all other Revenue. 
crops the share of the straw is the same as that of the grain 
(1905). Up to the year 1880 no share of bhtisa was taken 
in the Sibi tahsll. In 1881, it was taken at one netful (about 
2 maunds) per pdo of water and the rate was doubled in 1882* 

In 1884, a fixed amount of 8,000 maunds was taken from the 
irrigated lands. In 1896-7 the share was fixed at one-sixth, 
and this rate was continued up to March 1898, when it was 
raised to two-ninths, the rate at which the grain was assessed. 

Up to the end of the year 1895-6 the Government share of 
the karbi was fixed each year, and was paid for by the 
saminddrs in cash at the rate of 4 annas per load. During 
1896-7 it was assessed at 20 bullock-loads per pdo of 
uater and was paid for in cash at 6 annas a load. In 1898 
an agreement was made for a term of five years with the 
zatninddrst by which i maund of karbi was assessed for every 
maund of judr and was paid for in cash at the rate of 9 
pies per maund. This assessment was renewed in 1902 
for a further period of five years and is now in force 
('90S)- 

Before the British occupation, this valley was independent Kohlu 
and paid no revenue. The Zarki'in and the Marri chiefs, 
however, recovered the following taxes from their respective revenue 
tribes:- 


Taxes levied by the Zarkxln Chiefs. 

(1) One sheep for every flock of fifty or above {dan). 

(2) I seer of grain for every milch cow above three 

years of age. ^ 

(3) 50 pO't^ (2^ Government maunds) of wheat from 

each zaminddr at the rabi harvest. 

(4) An equal share of the loot obtained by a raiding 

party consisting of ten men or under, and a 
panjuk or one-fifth in other cases. 

Taxes recovered by the Marri Chief, 

(1) Panjuk or one-fifth of the loot. 

(2) A sheep or a goat from each flock as mehmdnt. 
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In addition to the above, import and export duties known 
as sung were levied on all merchandise passing through the 
valley at the rate of 4 annas per camel load. The duties 
levied from the villages of Oriydni, Malikzai and Shirini were 
taken by the Z irkiins, and those collected. from other villages 
by the Marris. The annual income of the Zarkun chief 
from this source is said to have amounted to about Rs. 50. 

Excluding revenue frec-holdings, there are three descrip- 
tions of revenue paying land in the Kohlu valley : (i) the land 
belonging to the Zarkim tribesmen, (2) the ?nlrds or lands 
assigned to the Marris by the Zarkiins when the former were 
called in to assist the Zarkdns against the Bugtis, and (3) the 
mrkharid or lands purchased by the Marris from the Zarkhns 
before the Muranj Setil-ment of 1892. The Zarki'in lands 
pay one-sixth of the produce to Government ; the mirds lands 
one-twelfth to Government and one-twelfth to the Marri chief, 
and the owners of the sarkhartd land pay one-twelfth to 
Government and 30 ginds or about 120 maiinds of grain per 
annum to the Marri chief. The revenue is taken partly by 
batai and partly by tashkhis. In 1892-3, the first year of 
British occupation, when one-half was remitted, it amounted 
to Rs. 6,269, in the present year (1904-5) to Rs. 12,122 
as detailed below : — 


Land Revenue, 

(а) By fixed assessment 

(б) By batai or tashkhis in kind 

Grazing Tax, 

(fl) Settled inhabitants — 

(i) By enumeration 

(ii) By ijara ... 

{h) Nomads — 

(i) By enumeration 

(ii) By ijdra 

Miscellaneous, including water mills, etc. 


Rs. 

8,767 


181 

2,675 


284 

215 


2,122 
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The rates of cash assessment on miscellaneous crops per 
acre are Rs, 8-5-4 for spring crops cut for fodder, Rs. 8 and 
Rs. 5 for melons, Rs. 12 for onions and Rs. 5 for lucerne, 
vegetables and autumn crops cut for fodder. 

Nasirdbad formed part of the Di>trict of Kachhi, whiclj was 
granted in 1740 by Nadir Shah to the Brahuis in compensa- 
tion for the death of Mir Abdulla, the Ahmadzai Khan of 
Kalat, who was killed by the Kalhoras in the battle of 
Jandrihar near Sanni. From that time and until the construc- 
tion of the Sind canals, the revenue was levied by the division 
of produce (batai), the rates of which varied from one-sixth 
to one-fourth. In addition to batai, the State levied the 
cesses known as the jholi and Immsima^ varying from 2 to 3 
kdms of grain per kharwdr. 

The State also levied transit duties on merchandise, etc., at 
the rate of annas 4, 2 and i per camd, bullock and donkey 
load, respectively. 

When the question of the extension of the canals into the 
Kahit territory was first mooted, it was agreed between 
General John Jacob, on behalf of the British Government, and 
Mir Nasir Khan II, Khan of Kal.it, that the revenue derived 
from the lands irrigated by the Sind canals should be equally 
divided between His Highness and the British Government. 
This agreement came into force in 1843, and was subsequently 
reaffirmed by Sir Robert Sandeman and Mir Khudidid Khin 
in 1877. It appears to have been the custom in earlier days 
to lease a given quantity of land for a term of seven years on 
the condition tliat the lessee should pay revenue on one- 
third of the whole at a uniform rate of Rs. 2 per acre. The 
system was abandoned in 1885, and the land actually 
brought under cultivation was measured at each harvest and 
revenue was taken at the rate of ks, 2 per acre, half of which 
was paid to the KhAn of Kaldt as land revenue, and the other 
half credited to the Bombay Government as the water rate. 
Alter the construction of the Frontier RAjbha, Uch and 
Manjiithi branches of the Desert Canal, the water rate on 
the lands irrigated by the two former branches was raised in 
igoo i to Rs. 1-8*0 per acre, and in 1902-3 the higher rate was 
imposed on the lands watered by the Uch and Manjfithi 
branches. A small cess at the rate of 6 pies per acre has 
been levied since 18S8 to meet the moiety of the cost of pay 
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of the Tahsilddr and the additional establishment, the other 
half being paid by the Bombay Government. Since Augu^ 
1904 the cultivation of rice, which requires more water than 
other crops, has been restricted, the special rates being Rs. 3 
per acre on authorised cultivation and Rs. 6 per acre on 
unauthorised cultivation. The question of revising the 
assessment on lands irrigated by the canals is under con- 
sideration (1905).* 

As is the case in other parts of the Agency, the dry crop 
lands are assessed at one-sixth of the produce. The land reve- 
nue in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 1,23,451, of which Rs. 1,22,822 
were realized by cash rates from irrigated lands, and Rs. 629 
by batai or tashkhk from the dry crop area. The water rate 
during this year amounted to Rs, 1,38,780, which was credited 
to the Bombay Irrigation Department. 

In tahsils, where the revenue is levied in kind, the Govern- 
ment share of the grain is sold by public auction, the 
final bids being subject to the sanction of the Revenue Com- 
missioner. The sales take place at the time of the batai, 
the usual condition for purchasers other than samlnddrs being 
that the delivery must be taken over at the threshing floors or 
at certain centres fixed with the approval of the Revenue 
Commissioner, to which the zaminddrs are required to carry 
the grain free of charge. 


The rates temporarily sanctioned for the Desert Canal are 


f Rice (authorised) 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

(unauthorised) 

0 

Kharif i Other crops — 

Flow 

8 

Lift 

4 

Bori 

8 

Rabi Ylow ... 

0 

Lift 

12 

Dubari Watered 

0 

Un watered 

*•. 0 8 

the Begdri Canal rates are— 

Rice ••• ••• ••• ... 

... As for Desert. 

Other crops m* 

... Rs. a per acre 

Dubari 

... As for Desert. 
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The rough-and-ready methods adopted tor the collection 
of the revenue in kind are indicated by the following account 
by Captain G. Gaisford of the proceedings in Duki, which 
may be taken as typical of all parts of the Agency ; — On his 
arrival in the district, in May 1883, he found the mbi harvest 
in progress. The tahsi'lddr was engaged in realizing one- 
sixth of the grain as the Government share. He had guards 
(kardims) posted at the villages to see that no grain was 
surreptitiously removed from the threshing floor before the 
batai or division was made. The men employed consisted 
of one or two servants of the Tahsilddr and some local men 
and Punjabis. Captain Gaisford soon saw that the system 
was bad and that the kardwas were not to be depended upon. 
As they were merely employed temporarily and had nothing 
to look forward to, their one object was to make as much and 
to do as little as possible. As a rule, the villa<.>ers made 
them comfortable, killing a sheep for them occasionally and 
providing them with the best of everything In consequence 
Captain Gaisford advocated the employment of native cavalry 
sowars, and the following system was adopted: The villages 
were divided into groups, and each group was put in charge 
of a duffaddr, who was responsible for it. Each village had 
two sowars told off to it ; one of these had to remain at 
home, while the other patrolled round the crops and threshing 
floors. The sowars were sent out before the grain was ripe, 
and then their chief duty was to see that the cattle were not 
allowed to trespass in the standing crop. As the wheat and 
barley was cut, it was collected and taken to the threshing 
floors, which were located as centrally as possible* Gleaners 
were permitted on ground from which the sheaves had not 
been removed. Energetic women .were watched, and it was 
found that none could collect and beat out more than 5 
seers of corn daily. This was, therefore, the maximum 
amount that any woman or boy was allowed to take into 
the village ; and for this the sowar at the door was 
responsible. 

When the grain had been cut, collected, trodden out, 
winnowed and cleaned, each man made his portion into a 
large heap. Under the supervision of the duffaddr these 
heaps were divided into six equal lots. One was taken for 
Government and then put into bags, loaded up and taken to 
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the granaries by the mminddrs* The wheat was measured by 
the country measure, or pathy as it was put into the bags, and 
at the granary it was weighed before being stored. The 
wheat was sent off usuall\ under charge of a levy sowar, who 
was given a chdldn by the duffaddr, who took the batai. 
Each sowar was given a thappa or stamp, and as soon as ihe 
wheat had been trodden out or was in a more advanced stage, 
it was the sowar’s duty to affix a mud seal on every heap at 
nightfall. At daybreak each seal was again inspected, and, 
if found intact, the zaminddr was permitted to continue his 
work. If broken, the heap was investigated. Sometimes 
dogs and jackals were the cause, sometimes the grain had 
been stolen. Each case was investigated by the duffaddr 
and a report sent to the tahsilddr. If the tahsi'lddr and his 
subordinates were fairly active and actually on the move, the 
system was found to work fairly well, and the zaminddn 
were not dissatisfied. 

This system is, with .slight modifications, still followed 
where revenue is taken by batai. Troops are, however, no 
longer employed, their place being taken by the sub-divisional 
and tahsil officials, assisted by local levies and occasionally by 
paid mushrifs or kardwa^. 

In 1904-5 the land revenue of the district, including grazing 
tax, amounted to Rs. 2,37,957, to which Sibi contributed 
Rs. 42,808, Kohlu Rs. 12,122, Shdhrig Rs. 27,332 and 
Nasfrdbdd Rs. 1,551695. The total revenue for the same 
year from all sources amounted to Rs, 2,98,623. 

In 1899 proposals were submitted by Mr. E. G. Colvin, then 
Revenue Commissioner, to extend the settlement operations 
to the Shdhrig tahsil. The principles laid down fer the 
settlement were that it should be summary, but still sucl) as 
to be much in advance of the arrangements already in force, 
and to supply an authoritative record of rights ; that the 
assessment was to be lit ht, and that little increase of revenue 
was to be expected; that unirrigated land of any consider- 
able value should be excluded from the fixed assessment; 
that the value of one-sixth of ti e gross produce might be 
expected as the basis of the assessment; that it would be 
inexpedient to impose any considerable enhancement upon 
the revenue collections of the last few years ; that the 
Government share of the produce from division of crops 
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should be valued at such average prices as might be fairly 
expected to be maintained for the next ten years ; and, finally, 
that the result should be used as a maximum standard for 
purposes of check rather than as one to be necessarily worked 
up to. The survey was to be field to field. 

The settlement operations were begun in 1899 complet- 
ed in 1900. In the Shahrig, Harnai, Bdbihdn and Ghurmi 
circles, where the division of fields was minute, the survey 
was made on a scale of 32 inches to the mile, and in the 
Kach-Kowds circle on that of 16 inches to tlie mile. The 
assessment worked out to Rs. 20,745, excluding the pri- 
vileged tenures in the irrigated areas, and the period of 
settlement was fixed at ten years from ist of April 1901, on 
the understanding that the cultivation from all new sources 
of irrigation in estates subject to assessment would not be 
liable to additional revenue during the period of the settle- 
ment. The assessment was confined to irrigated areas, 
including small dry-crop tracts up to 20 acres forming parts 
of the irrigated rnahdls^ while in other unirrigated tracts the 
revenue was and is still (1905) levied by batai at the rate of 
one-sixth of the produce. The final sanction of the Govern' 
ment of India to the settlement was accorded in July 1901, 
and it was laid down that “the effect of the new rates 
(which are high) should, however, be carefully watched 
during the term of the settlement,” 

The first proposal to carry out settlement operations in 
the Sibi tahsil was made by Mr. (now Sir) Hugh Barnes in 
February 1899, when he reported that the people were ready 
for a cash assessment in lieu of the existing collection of 
revenue by batai, and pointed out that it was necessary to 
ascertain and define, while there w;jis yet time, the rights of 
Government in the many acres of waste lands still existing in 
the Sibi tahsil. The proposal to undertake settlement oper- 
ations was approved by the Government of India in March 
1899. October of the same year, it was decided that it 
would be desirable to postpone the revenue survey, as there 
had been two bad years which rendered it unlikely that the 
people would be willing to accept a reasonable cash assess- 
ment. 

The traverse survey of the tahsil was completed during the 
winter of 1899-1900 and the revenue survey in May 1901, 
13 
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In the meantime Mr. Colvin, the Revenue Commissioner, had 
officially represented his opinion as follows : — 

“ I do not at present recommend attempting to impose a 
settlement for a period of years. The people are strongly 
opposed to this, and a settlement by consent would involve a 
considerable loss of revenue, while a settlement on any other 
terms would probably be politically unwise in this part of the 
country. Moreover there are large tracts of kktishkdba or dry 
crop cultivation, which do not lend themselves to cash assess- 
ment.” These views were supported by the Agent to the 
Governor-General, and approved of by the Government of 
India in March 1901. 

Ihe settlement operations in Sibi have, therefore, been 
confined to the preparation of revenue survey and record of 
rights. 

The survey was made on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. 
The Sdng 4 n, Talli and Mai circles, as well as the cultivated 
satldba lands in the Sibi, Kurk and Khajak circles, were 
subjected to a field to field survey, while a ihdkbast survey 
was carried out in the irrigated lands belonging to the 
villages of the last three circles. The Badra, Quat-Mandai 
and Tokhi valleys, Government forests and Sibi Municipal 
lands were not included in -the settlement survey, the last 
mentioned having already been surveyed in 1899. 

As uniformity does not exist, it will be useful to summarise 
briefly, in the form of a statement, the various systems of 
revenue prevailing in different parts of the District. 


Area. 

1 Description* 1 

Revenue system. 

Period of settle- 
ment, if any. 

Shihrig...| 

Irrigated 

land. 

Cash assessment ... 

10 years, from 
ist April 1901. 


Un irriga- 
ted. 

Tracts of 20 acres and un- 
der, lying within the lim- 
its of the irrigated 
mdhals are not assessed. 
All other tracts pay 
revenue at one-sixth of 
the produce. 
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Area. Description. 


Revenue system. 


Period of settle- 
ment, if any. 


Sibi 


Kohlu 


Irrigated 
and unirri- 
gated 
lands. 


The Sibi, Kurk, Khajak, 
Talli and Mai circles pay 
revenue in kind at two- 
ninths of the total pro- 
duce ; the Sdngdn circle 
pays one-fourth of the 
produce, half of which 
is made over to the 
Bdruzai jdgirddrs ; Ld- 
khi ( in S.ingdn ) pays 
one-sixth ; and Quat- 
Mandai, one-twelfth of 
the produce, an equal 
share being levied by the 
Marri chief. 


Sibi Municipal 
mdhah Cash 
assessn ent of 
Rs. 741- 1 1 -o 
for 10 years 
from ist April 
1900, 


Irrigated On wirds lands, and on 
and unirri- such lands as were ac- 
gated. quired by the Marris 

previous to 1892, reve- 
nue is taken at one- 
twelfth, an equal share 
being paid by the culti- 
vator to the Marri chief. 
On all other lands the 
rate is one-sixth. 


Naslrd- Irrigated .. Cash assessment at the 
bdd. rate of Re. i per acre 

under cultivation. The 
water rate is Re. i per 
cultivated acre, except 
on the Frontier Rajbha, 
Uch and Manjuthi bran- 
ches of I he Desert canal 
where it is Rs. 1-8. A 
cess of 6 pies is also 
levied on each acre 
under cultivation. 


Unirriga- I Revenue in kind at one- 
ted. I sixth of the*produce. 


In those parts of the District in which revenue is still levied 
in kind, the aggregate amount collected fluctuates with the 
character of the agricultural seasons and the prevailing 
prices. Table XVllI, Vol. B, shows the revenue in kind of 
Sibi, Shdhrig and Kohlu tahsfls for each of the eight years 
from 1897-8 to 1904-5 and the average price at which each 
article was sold. The principal items are wheat and judr. 
The largest amount of wheat collected was 29,749 maunds in 
1897-8 ani the smallest 16*005 maunds in 1902-3. The 
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largest amount oijudr was 26,027 maunds in 1902-3 and the 
lowest 6,876 maunds in 1904-5. Table XIX, besides 
embodying the figures obtained from table XVI II, also shows 
the land revenue realised in cash, such as fixed assessments, 
temporary contracts, tax on water mills and grazing tax 
during the period 1897-8 to 1904-5. The annual average 
receipt of the above three tahsils for the quinquennial period 
ending with the year 1901-2 was Rs. 1,38,204, the highest 
amount, Rs. 99,002, being contributed by the Sibi tahsil and 
the lowest Rs. 8,908 by the Kohlu tahsil. 

The land tenures of the District are of a simple nature. 
Government is the sole collector of revenue except in Kurk, 
Sdngdn and Quat-Mandai in the Sibi tahsil and on the lands 
acquired by the Marris in the Kohlu valley prior to the 
Marunj Settlement of 1892. The tenures in Quat-Mandai 
and Kohlu have already been mentioned. 

The assignments which comprise the jdgirs of Kurk and 
Sdngdn originated in the influential position held by the 
Bdrdzai sardarsin the Sibi District during the Afghdn occupa- 
tion of the country. The jdgir of Kurk, the estimated value 
of which is Rs. 10,000 a year, is held under the authority of a 
sanadt dated the 8th Moharrdm 1201 A.H., bearing the seal of 
Timfir Shdh, and was confirmed by the Government of India in 
January 1899 to the heirs of the Bdnizai Sarddrs of Sibi in 
perpetuity, subject to the conditions of loyalty and good 
behaviour. The jdgir consists of 9 pdos of water, of which the 
Kurks and Nodhdnis own 8 and i respectively and which are 
further sub-divided into 22 and 3 dahdnas. These tribes pay 
revenue to the Bdrdzais at the rate of one-fourth of the 
produce of wheat, cotton, and bhiha and one-fifth of judr and 
barley. Rebates, which are locally known as indm^ are 
granted to the Kurks at the rate of one-sixth of the judr and 
barley and 21 kharmirs oi wheat, in addition to one-tenth of 
all grain produced on 5 out of the 22 dahdnas^ and to the 
Nodhdbis at the rate of 9 khurwdrs of wheat and one-sixth of 
the produce of the harvest. These rebates are granted 

on the condition that the tribes in question maintain the 
water channels and the embankments on the Ndri river. In 
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addition to the revenue, the Bdri'izais also collect the follow- 
ing cesses : — 

(1) NAibi 

(2) KArdAri 

(3) Footman 

(4") KhidmatgAr ... i ,, ,, 

(5) Fakfr (in charge of the tomb 

ofDadaKhan) i 

At the present time (1905) the jdgir is divided into six 
shares as under : — 


3 kdsas per khiH' 7 vdr. 
5 ,, per (iahdna. 

2-V 


(0 


Wali Muhammad, son of Slier ZamAn KhAn, 

SardAr Muhammad KhAn, son of SardAr 
Shakar KhAn and Adam KhAn, son of 
Rahim KhAn, in equal shares 
Akhar KhAn, Sarbuland KhAn and IsmAll 
KhAn, sons of Misri KhAn, in equal 

shares ... 

BakhtiyAr KhAn, son of Isa KhAn ... 

MusA KiiAn and Fateh KhAn, sons of liazAr 

Khan, in equal shares 

The SAngan Jdgir is held on the authority of sanads or 
warrants issued by Ahmad ShAh, DurrAni (about 1176 H.) in 
favour of the BAri'izais of Sangdn, and is valued at about 
Rs. 4,. ^62 per annum. The revenue is levied by batai at the 
rate of one-fourth, one-half of which, or one-eighth of the 
total produce, is assigned to the BAruzais. The jdgir is 
divided into the following three main shares ; — 


(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


shares. 


share. 


(i) 


share. 


(2) 


TAj Muhammad KhAn, son of ShArdil KhAn, 

Nur Muhammad KhAn and Sahib KhAn, 
sons of ZulhqAr KhAn, in equal sharei 
ShAhbAz KhAn and Umar KhAn, the minor 
sons of BahrAm KhAn, in equal shares ... 

Murtaza KhAn and Surda KhAn, sons of 

Arsala KhAn, in equal shares 

YAr Muhammad KhAn, the minor son of 

SAlho KhAn 

Mi'r Alam KhAn, Rahdil Khan and Mehrdil 
KhAn, sons of HazAr KhAn, in equal 

shares 

MehrAb KhAn and Samandar KhAn, sons of 

Ghafdr KhAn, in equal shares i ,, 

The jdgir has been enjoyed by the BArdzais of SAngAn 
since the occupation of Sibi by the British, but the question 
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Land of its future conditions and of the period of its continuance 
Revenue. under consideration (1905). 

Juat-Man- The Quat-Mandai valley was taken over in 1880 after the 
lai valley. Kiichdli raid, and the revenue is now (1905) assessed at the 
rate of i^th of the total produce, the Marri chief taking an 
equal share. The circumstances which led to the occupation 
of the valley are detailed in Chapter IV, Miniature Gazetteer 
ef Sibi. 


The origin Most of the cultivators are peasant proprietors, the only 
character of classes represented in the District are tenants, the 

the tenants, majority of whom are only temporary. In earlier times the 
greater part of the land remained uncultivated and was gradu- 
ally occupied by the different tribes, first for grazing and then 
for cultivation, being divided among the sections either in 
proportion to the number of families or among individual 
males. In other cases land was obtained by conquest and 
divided on the same system. Land was also acquired as 
compensation for the loss of men killed in the course of blood 
feuds ; and hamsdyas^ who had sought protection with 
tribes, were sometimes admitted into the tribe and given a 
share in the tribal lands. Thus the Khajaks, Nodhiinis and 
Gohrimzaisj who had first settled in the Sibi tahsil as 
hamsdyasy were given their lands by the Bdriizai chiefs of Sibi. 
Cases of acquisition by purchase are also met with, and the 
Wandchis are said to have purchastd the greater portion of 
the lands at Bdbihdn from the Makhidnis, the price being a 
colt or behdn which, according to local tradition, accounts for 
the name of Bdbihdn. The lands purchased by the Marris 
from the Zarkfms in Kohlu, before the occupation of that 
valley by the British Government, are known as zarkharid. 
Kachhi, which includes Nasirdbdd, was given to the Brdhuis 
as compensation for the death of Mir Abdulla Khdn of Kaldt, 
who was killed by the Kalhoras of Sind. Among the Sdfis 
and Kurks of Sibi and the Zarkdns of Kohlu, land and water 
has also been acquired in lieu of bride price (wa/war) and 
blood money baha). 

In these various ways a body of peasant proprietors has 
arisen, owning their own lands and cultivating their own 
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fields, the irrigated land being for the most part owned by 
individuals, though, in some cases in the Sibi tahsil, periodi- 
cal division takes place. 

In the Shiihrig, Kohluand Nasirjlbdd tahsils, both irrigated 
and unirrigated lands are permanently divided (pukhfa taqsini). 
In Sibi the khushkdba and saildba lands are divided ; but the 
irrigated lands, with the exception of those in the Siingdn 
circle and in the Sibi municipal limits, are held jointly and 
are undivided. For purpose of cultivation these lands are 
divided into blocks, which are termed awdras and which bear 
distinctive names and are cultivated in turn. Thus, if a 
mausa consists of four awdras^ one awdrn only is cultivated in 
the year and the others are allowed to lie fallow. Generally 
speaking, the boundaries of these awdras are not permanently 
defined, but are liable to change according to the require- 
ments of the cultivators. At the time of sowing the 
saminddrs make a temporary {khdm) partition of the awdras 
into dahdnas^ and the land within each dahdna is held in 
common and jointly cultivated. If a dahdna has several 
proprietors, the produce is divided among them in accordance 
with their shares of water. 

In the Shdhrig tahsil the land is cultivated mostly by the 
owners themselves, but tenants (basgars) are also sometimes 
employed. No occupancy rights are recognised, except in 
the dry crop areas of Warikha, where a tenant cannot be 
evicted so long as he maintains the embankments, does 
not intentionally allow the land to lie waste and pays the 
landlord’s rent. In the Sibi tahsil there are three kinds of 
tenants, i.c., occupancy tenanfs, lathband tenants and 
tenants-at-will. The occupancy tenants are found in the 
villages of Sdfi, Pirak, Boston, iMarghaz^ni, Mizri, Kurk, and 
Sdfi Abdul wahdb of the Sibi and Kurk circles, and number 35 
in all (1905). Their rights, which are hereditary (maurtUi)^ 
were conferred by Nawdb Bakhtiydr Khdn, Bdrdzai, in re- 
cognition of their services in the field. They cannot be ejected 
and their rents are fixed at various rates in the different 
villages. The lathband tenants are met with in dry crop areas 
irrigated by flood water, and are considered to hold the same 
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status as occupancy tenants, but are subject to certain condi- 
tions. Tenancy right is acquired when, with the permission of 
the landlord, the tenant brings waste land under cultivation by 
constructing laihs or embankments to hold up the flood w^ater, 
and he retains an alienable right so long as he keeps the 
embankments in good order, cultivates the land and pays the 
landlord’s rent. If he fails to fulfil the conditions, he can be 
ejected on compensation being paid for the labour expended 
on construction, such compensation being generally deter- 
mined by arbitration. The rents paid by these tenants vary 
from one-twelfth to one-twenty-fourth of the produce, and 
are further dealt with in the section on Rents. The 
tenants-at-will are locally known as rdhaks or bazgars. They 
have no vested rights in the land they cultivate, and are 
usually appointed for three harvests, i.e., Chctriy Sdwnri and 
Ahdriy and they cannot leave their tenancy or be ejected until 
the three harvests are over. 

In Kohlu and Naslrdbid the land is cultivated by the pro- 
prietors themselves or by tenants-at-will. 

The information available with regard to the size of hold- 
ings is incomplete, no distinction having been made in the 
iterature on the subject between the number of holdings in 
irrigated and in dry crop areas. The following remarks, 
therefore, must be received with caution : — 

In Shdhrig the total number of holdings recorded at the 
settlement was 6,934, and the area of irrigated land, including 
gardens, was 9,229 acres, which would give about i J acres 
as the size of a holding. Besides this, there were 9,225 acres 
of cultivable land which would add about another i J acres to 
a holding. In this tahsll the area of culturable ground is 
limited, and the greater portion is brought under cultivation 
every year and sometimes bears two crops in the same year. 
In Sibi the total number of holdings was 2,808, and the 
area of abi^ saildba and khushkdba lands 125,231 acres, which 
allows about 44^ acres as the area of a holding. The 
amount of the annual area from which good crops may be 
raised in this tahsll with certainty by each cultivator cannot 
be ascertained, as no distinction has been made between 
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the number of holdings in the irrigated and dry crop 
areas. 

In the Nasirjibjid tahsil the record of rights has not yet 
been prepared (1905), and the total area belonging to each 
zaminddr is not known. 

The headman, malik or wadcra as he is locally called, has 
always been a prominent figure in the village and tribal 
organization, and his duties have consisted in arbitrating 
between disputants, in keeping order and peace, and in 
collecting the State demand where revenue wasinifosed. In 
the tribal areas, where little interference has taken place with 
the ancient system of tribal Government, he still plays a part 
of no little importance. Elsewhere the powers of the head- 
men have been somewhat curtailed since the introduction of 
the British administration and of the settlement, and rules 
have been framed for their appointment and removal. They 
are generally men who are proprietors of large areas in a 
rnahdl^ and who command respect from their tribesmen. 
Their duties are primarily to assist in the collection of the 
Government revenue, to keep order and to inform the tahsil 
oificials of the occurrence of any serious crime and of other 
important matters. A certain number are employed in the 
levy service. 

The maliks in the Shahrig and Kohlu tahsils are paid 
lamharddri allowance (fiaq-i-malikdnd) on the gross land 
revenue, including grazing tax and tax on mills, at a uniform 
rate of 5 per cent. In the Nasiribdd tahsil no payment is 
made. In the Sdngan circle of Sibi tahsil haq-i-tnalikdna is 
also paid at the rate of 5 per cent* In the irrigated villages 
in the other circles of Sibi, the allowance under the Afghdn 
rule was 2^ to 3J kharwdr of grain for every pdo of 
water. In 1898 this rate was changed to 5 per cent., 
but the amount is divided among all the samtnddrs according 
to their shares in the water, and each headman receives a 
lungi worth Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 in addition to his own share. 

In Shihrig, the minimum incidence on the irrigable area is 
Rs. I- 15-5 per acre in the Bdbihdn circle, and the maximum 
Rs. 3-5-4 in the Ghurmi circle, the average of the five circles 
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of the tahsfl being Rs. 2-4-10. The maximum incidence per 
acre on the area irrigated annually is Rs. 2-14-1 1, the average 
being Rs. 2-8-11. The following table shows the incidence 
of each circle in the tahsfl : — 


Circle. ^ 

1 

Incidence on 
irrigable 
area. 

Incidence on 
area annu.illy 
irrigated. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Shdhrig 

1 15 II 

2 7 I 

Harnai ... ... 

3 3 3 

273 

BAbihdn 

» >5 5 

2 4 10 

Ghurtni 

3 5 4 

226 

Kach-Kowas 

2 4 I 

2 14 11 


As already stated, the revenue in the Sibi tahsfl is still 
realized in kind, but the calculations made in the course of the 
revenue survey with regard to the average annual revenue 
recovered from the ahi and the snildba and khushkdba cultiva- 
tions gave the following results : — • 


Circle. 

Annual receipt 
per cultivated 
(irrigated) acre. 



Annual receipt 
per cultivated 
(saildba and 
khushkdba) 
acre. 

««• «t« •« ••• 

Rs. a- p. 

5 3 8 

R$. a. p. 

I I 9 

Sibi ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3 6 6 

021 

Kurk 

I 12 I 

096 

KhfilJAk ••• vr * ••• *** ! 

0 

0 

023 

Talli 

Mai ••• ••• 


0118 

1 079 


The incidence on irrigated and khushkdba lands in the 
SdngAn circle is higher than in other circles, as the revenue 
is taken at one-fourth, and also because the rainfall is 
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somewhat greater than in the rest of the tahsil. The low Land 
incidence on irrigated lands in the Kurk circle is due to the Revenue. 

fact that the Bdn'izais possess a large fmtdfi in this village 
amounting to 13,970 acres. The saildba lands of Talli, Kurk 
and Mai are all irrigated by floods from the Talli torrent and 
possess the right of taking water (sardwarkh) in the order 
named ; hence the low figures shown for Mai, which in 
unfavourable seasons receives little or no flood water. 

In Shahrig the internal distribution of the assessment at Distribation. 
the time of the settlement was made in accordance with the 
wishes of the proprietors either by land or by water only. 

The distribution by land was made in two ways, namely, by 
the proportionate rate of incidence (parta nishai)y or by a 
summary incidence on the total irrigable area {parta sarsari). 

The distribution by the proportionate rate was determined on 
the basis of a standard fixed with reference to the qualities 
of the land, while the method ol distribution by summary 
incidence was only resorted to in those circles which possess- 
ed one quality of land throughout. The distribution by 
water followed the recognised shares in the water. The 
following table shows the nature of the assessment made in 
the various circles : — 

Mauzas. 

By proportionate rate of incidence on land ... 63 

By summary incidence on the entire irrigable 

area of the village 14 

By water ... ... 21 

In the Shdhrig tahsil the fixed cash assessment is payable Date of 
on the ist of February in one instalment, while in Nasirdbdd 
the assessments on the rahi and kharlj crops on canal irri- 
gated lands are payable in two equal instalments, those for rahi 
falling due on the 15th of June and 15th of July, and those 
for kharif on the 15th of February and 15th of March 
respectively. 

In areas in which revenue is levied in kind, the results of System of 

indifferent seasons or calamities adjust themselves automati- 

/ and suspen- 

cally, and the necessity for suspension or remission of revenue sions. 

seldom arises. Where the revenue is paid in cash, the 
Political Agent may direct that the whole or part of the land 
revenue falling due in an estate be suspended in cases of 
severe and continued calamity. All orders thus issued must 
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be at once reported for the sanction of the Revenue Commis- 
sioner, who may cancel or modify them. Similarly proposals 
for the remission of land revenue have to be reported to the 
Revenue Commissioner, who may sanction remissions up to a 
maximum of Rs 250. Cases involving larger sums require 
the sanction of the Local Government. Remissions for 
grazing tax and of the tax on water mills are sometimes 
granted when there is unusual mortality, due to a drought and 
scarcity of fodder, or when a mill has, owing to no fault on 
the part of the proprietor, not been in working order. Re- 
missions of revenue, water rate and cess on canal irrigated 
lands in the Nasirabdd tahsil are governed by rules contained 
in Circular No. 54 of 1883 of the Commissioner in Sind as 
revised on the 12th of March 1892. Under these rules applica- 
tions for remissions have to reach the tahsilddr by certain 
fixed dates.* This officer conducts his enquiries in the pre- 
sence of the applicants, and the Extra Assistant Commissioner 
personally checks a certain percentage of the entries. The 
remissions are sanctioned by the Revenue Commissioner on 
the recommendation of the Political Agent, and all such 
recommendations should reach him in the case of kharif 
claims on or before the ist of April and in the case of rabi 
claims before the 15th of June. Ordinarily remissions are not 
granted when the value ot the gross produce, including karbit 
straw, etc., exceeds or equals double the amount of the 
assessment. When it is less than this. Government takes 
one-third of the value of the actual produce, and the remain- 
der of the assessment, after deducting the sum, is remittted 
to the samlnddrs. 

In connection with the settlement of the Shdhrig tahsil, the 
Government of India ruled that cultivation from all new 
sources of irrigation in estates subject to the fixed assessment 
should not be liable to any additional revenue during the 

Kharif. 

(а) Injury by floods or deficient water supply 

to all crops except rice September. 

( б ) Injury from other causes to all crops ex- 

cept rice ^Sth November. 

(c) Injury of any kind to rice crops 3*8^ October. 

Rahi. 

Injury to all kinds ••• ••• * 5 ^ March. 
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term of the settlement. In areas which are not subject to a 
fixed cash assessment, the rules are : — (a) that when waste 
land is reclaimed with the aid of a takdvi loan and is brought 
under cultivation, no revenue may be assessed on it until the 
expiration of three years, reckoning from the beginning of 
the harvest first reaped after the reclamation was effected. 
If no takdvi loan was obtained, the period of exemption may 
be extended to four years ; {b) when khushkdba land has 
been improved by irrigation with the aid of a takdvi Xoiiriy the 
period of exemption is four years ; in the case of waste land 
which has been improved by irrigation or of an improvement 
either of khushkdba or waste, which has been made without 
the aid of a loan, the period of exemption may be extended 
to five years ,* (c) new water mills, constructed with or 
without the aid of Government Joans are, on sufficient 
reasons being shown, exempt from taxation for two or three 
years as the case may be. In special cases these periods may 
be further extended. 

No final decision has yet been arrived at in regard to 
waste lands. Under Afghdn rule the right to all waste 
lands was vested in the State. In the draft of the proposed 
Land Revenue Regulation for Baluchistan which is still 
(1905) under consideration, a provision has been included 
giving Government the presumptive right to all lands com- 
prised in hills, forests, and to unclaimed or unoccupied land. 

Under the provisions of the Baluchistdn Civil Justice Law 
and Regulation, agricultural land cannot be sold in execution 
of a decree without the sanction of the local Government, 
and it is usually made a condition of the sale that the land 
shall not be sold to non-agriculturists. In the draft Land 
Revenue Regulation, a provision has been made that no 
agricultural right in land shall be alienated by transfer, sale, 
gift, mortgage or other private contract to any person, (i) 
who is not entered in a record of rights as a member of the 
proprietary body of an estate, or (2) if the transferee is resi- 
dent in a part of Baluchistan where no such record of rights 
has been prepared unless the transferee is a Pathtin or Baloch 
land owner, and unless he is approved by the headmen of 
the village where the land is situated. This draft has not 
yet (1905) become law, but in the meantime, in accordance 
with executive orders passed from time to time, land cannot 
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be sold or mortgaged with possession to aliens without the 
permission of the District Officer. 

In the course of the settlement of Shdhrig, 83 pieces of 
land with a total area of 1,425 acres, of which 83 acres were 
irrigable, were found to belong to Government. The ma- 
jority of these lands were obtained by purchase from time to 
time by various Government departments. Those belonging 
to the Shdhrig bazar and Zidrat Improvement Funds pay 
no revenue, but all other lands are liable to assessment 
whenever cultivated. Areas used as gardens are exempt 
from revenue so long as they are used as such. 

In the Sibi tahsil, the Government lands are (a) those 
within the limits of the Sibi 

Cutirabk consisting of 

Unculturable 1,83a „ i ,675 acres of culturable land, 

5, which pay an annual revenue 

of Rs. 746-11-9 to the Civil 
Department ; and 55)42 acres of waste land in the Mai and 
Talli circles (details as per margin), which were declared the 
property of Government after the Settlement Survey of the 
tahsil. Of these lands an area equal to 50 per cent, of the 
cultivated area in each of these circles was made over to the 
saminddrs^ leaving a balance of 33,993 acres in the Mai, 
and 18,223 acres in the Talli circle in the possession of the 
Government. The land given to the zaminddts is liable to 
resumption unless brought under cultivation within five 
years with effect from the ist of January, 1903. 

The number of water mills in each tahsil is shown in the 
following statement : — 


1,960 acres. 

5*1634 n 

*,832 M 


Tahsil. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Revenue- 

paying. 

Shdhrig' ... 

1 

37 

Sibi ... .f* ••• •*. 

2 

3 

Total ... 

3 

40 


In Shdhrig \ water mill is revenue-free, 33 pay a fixed 
asessment for the term of the Settlement, and the remain- 
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der are assessed annually, the basis of assessment being Land 
one-sixth of the receipts. The average annual assessment Revenue, 
on each mill amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 11-15-3. In Sibi, 

2 watermills are revenue-free : i belongs to the Sibi Muni- 
cipality and pays rent at the rate of Rs. 100 per annum, 
while the remaining 2 are assessed annually. The revenue 
from these 2 mills during 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6. 

Grazing tax was known in Afghanistan as %ar rama^ and Grazing tax 
the rates levied by the Afghans in Pishin and Shorardd 
were Re. i for a camel ; 8 annas for a cow ; 6 annas for a 
donkey ; and i anna for a sheep or goat. This system of 
taxation does not appear to have been extended to more 
remote districts, and the revenue accounts of Sibi prior to 
the year 1846, when the District was farmed out on contract 
to the Bdrdzai chief, do not contain any entry on account of 
grazing tax. In 1880, a sum of Rs. 486 was recovered on 
this account from the Kach Kowds valley, but with this 
exception no tirni was levied in either the Sibi or Shdhrig 
tahsils until June 1890, when the tax was imposed through- 
out the Agency, The revised schedule was — 

As. As. 

Male camel 8 Female camel i 

Buffaloes 8 Cattle 6 

Donkeys 4 Sheep and goat ... ... i 

Animals which are exempt include horses, bona fide plough 
bullocks and milch-cows kept for private use by villagers. 

The above rates prevail throughout the District (1905), 
except in Kohlu where the Marris are taxed at half rates. 

The question of levying the tax in the Nasirdbad tahsi'l is 
under consideration. Collections are carried out once a 
year by the tahsil establishments with the aid of the head- 
men, either by actual enumeratipn of the cattle or by tem- 
porary contracts (ijard). Headmen who assist are paid 5 
per cent, on the collections as their remuneration. The 
income derived from the grazing tax collected throughout 
the District during 1904-5 was as follows : — 

Rs. 

From settled inhabitants 10,072 

From nomads ... 2,371 

Total 12,443 
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Grazing tax is credited into the District accounts under 
Land Revenue, and tlie average collections from Sibi, Shdh- 
rig and Kohlu tahsils for the quinquennial period ending 
with the 31st of March, 1902, show that the sum obtained 
from it amounted to about 9 per cent, of the total land 
revenue receipts of these tahsils. 

The revenue-free grants in the Shdhrig tahsil are classed 
under two heads - 

(1) Grants in favour of the Saiads on religious grounds. 

(2) Grants in recognition of good service rendered to 
the British Government. 

The total annual value of these mudfis^ as confirmed by the 
local Government in 1901, was Rs. 284-14-7, all grants being 
sanctioned for the lives of the incumbents, and being subject 
to the usual conditions of loyalty and good service. A new 
mndfiy valued at Rs. 10-8-9 per annum, was sanctioned in 1902, 
and grants valued at Rs, 19-4-3 per annum have since been 
resumed in consequence of the deaths of certain incumbents. 
The value of the existing mudfis^ therefore, at the present 
time (1905), is Rs. 276 per annum. 

The principal religious mudfi in the tahsil is that enjoyed 
by Saiad Afzal Shdh, the chief of the Saiads of Midn Kach 
in the Bjibihdn circle. It consists of an exemption of revenue 
on 61 acres and 26 poles, and was in the first instance 
granted in the early eighties jointly to all the Saiads. In 
1901, after disputes lasting over several years, the co-sharers 
renounced their claims in favour of Saiad Afzul Shdh. 

The important mudfis in the Sibi tahsil which have already 
been referred to in the section on Land Tenures are those 
of Kurk and Sdngdn belonging to the Bdnizais, and Bddra 
held by the Langhdni section of the Marri tribe. The annual 
value of each of these grants is as under : — 

Rs. 

(1) Kurk 10,000 

(2) Sdngdn „ 4,462 

(3) Bddra ,, 3,000 

No. 1 is in perpetuity and the case of No. 2 is still (1905) 
under consideration. The Bddra mudfi was granted for his 
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life-time to Khdn Sdhib Haji Dur Muhammad Khdn, Land 

Langhdni Marri, for the good services rendered by him and *^®venue, 

his tribesmen at the time of the Kuchdli raid. In addition 

to the above there are four small mtia/is, aggregating 103 

acres with an approximate annual value of Rs. 70. These 

grants are for the lifetime of the present incumbents. 

In the Kohlu tahsil the private lands belonging to the Revenue- 

Marri Nawdb at Pharai and Gulu Gozu are exempt from free grants 
.T., • . . . .in Kohlu. 

revenue. The grant is in perpetuity, and was sanctioned 

under the terms of the Marunj Settlement of 1892 in consi- 
deration of certain rights in the Kohlu valley ceded to the 
British Government. The area is 2,944 acres and the esti- 
mated value about Rs. 727 per annum. In 1893 assign- 
ments were also granted to seven Marri headmen for their 
lifetime on the condition of loyalty and good service. In 
connection with these assignments, the following orders 
were passed in 1904 by the Agent to the Governor- 
General (Colonel C, E. Yate) : — “ The vmdfi^ granted under 
the terms of the Marunj Settlement are to be left 
intact, and the orders now conveyed relate only to the niudfis 
granted in 1893. These were granted for the lifetime 

of the recipients, and no promise was made I'cr their continu- 
ance to their heirs. Of the seven original grantees, two are 
dead, namely, Fateh Khan and Mir Hazdr Khdn. The 
mudfi enjoyed by the latter lapses to Government. In the 
case of the former, however, the continuance of the mudfi to 
his two sons, Khuda Biikhsh and KhudAddd, was sanctioned 
in July, 1899, as a temporary arrangement pending the settle- 
ment of Kohlu. Of the two sons, Khuda Bakhsh has died, 
and his share, therefore, lapses to Government. The share 
of Khudaddd and the mndfis enjoySd by the remaining five 
headmen, viz ; (i) Mirzihdn Khdn, (2) Kote Khan, (3) Shdr 
Oil, (4) Odd Ali, (5) Mir Hazdr Khdn Ghazni are to be 
resumed on the death of each man,” The total area of 
these revenue-free holdings is 1,032! acres and the annual 
value Rs. 1,083. addition to the above, small miidfis of 
the annual value of Rs, 20 and Rs. 31 are enjoyed by the 


* Dur Muhammad Khdn died in January 1906 and the question 
of the resumption of the mudfi is under consideration. This mudfi is 
liable to a nominal revenue demand of two annas per acre. 

»4 
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keepers of the shrine of the Tawakli Mast Fakir, and by 
Samand Khdn, Zarkdn, respectively. 

The following chiefs and headmen receive annual grants of 
grain : — 

(0 Nawab Khair Bakhsh Khdn/ ,, , 

the Marri chief, to I 

Adam Khan, Ghazni Marri,] ’S° 

5 kharwars, 

{ ICO mds. of wheat 
and 50 mds. of 
bhdsa. 

The allowances of the Marris, which were granted in April, 
1892, in lieu of certain rights acquired by the Marri chief and 
Mir Adam Khdn in the village of Talli, are paid from the 
Talli or Sibi revenues, and have been sanctioned until fur- 
ther orders. The grant to Ddda Khdn, the Zarkdn head- 
man of Kohlu, was also made in 1892 in consideration of 
good service rendered by him to Government. 

The following cash allowances, sanctioned in June 1879, 
are granted in perpetuity in the Sibi tahsil in lieu of annual 
indms or gifts given by the Afghdn Government prior to 
the cession of the district to the British : — 

The Bdruzai chief of Kurk Rs. 100 

Shakar Khdn, son of Khalifa Yakub of Khajak ,, 77 
Kdzi Muhammad Usmdn of Kurk ,, 20 


Rs. 197 


On the 31st of March, 1905, the total annual value of the 
grants and assignments was Rs. 17,077, of which Rs. 10,197 
were in perpetuity, and Rs. 6,880 for the lives of the holders 
or for fixed terms. The total land revenue, excluding the 
arrears of previous years but including the haq-i-malikdna 
payable to the headmen during 1904-5, amounted to 
Rs. 2,21,774, so that the value of the revenue-free holdings 
represents rather more than 7 per cent, of the land revenue. 

The following table shows the financial results of the 
changes which have taken place so far as the land revenue — 
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which includes grazing tax, cess and water mills — is con 
cerned since the British occupation : — 



Revenue under native 
rule in year imme- 
diately preceding 
British occupation. 

Revenue in first year 
of administration. 

Revenue 

3 C 1 

0-m 

5 83 

From division ^ 

0 f produce, 'g 

miscellaneous 
and grazing 
tax. 

Sh.dhrig ... 

Year. 

Amount. 

Rs. 

1 1 

Year ! Amount. 1 
1 Rs. 1 

i88o-i 11,4161 

Rs. 

20,253 

Rs. 

7,079 

Sibi 

1877 

10,000 

1878-9 

9 » 683 | 

3,208 

1 39,^00 

Kohlu 

... 


1892-3 

6,2691 

215 

111,907 

Nasirdb^d... 

1902-3' 

1,27,403 

1903-4 j * 42,435 

1,22,822 

629 


The record of rights prepared in the Shdhrig tahsll 
comprises the fahrist-f-mdlia^ or list of assessment ; sliajra^ 
or survey map; khasruy or field index to the map ; 
i-ntahdlwdrt or list showing all documents relating to an 
estate ; shajra^i-nasaby or genealogical table of the proprie- 
tary body 'yjard-liaqsim-i-dby or list showing rights in water ; 
katauniy or list of holdings which shows all owners and 
co-sharers, and also tenants and mortgagees with posses- 
sions ; fard4-dsidby or list of mills ; iqrdr-ndma-umdliay or 
engagement for revenue ; fard-i-mdifiydty or list of revenue- 
free holdings ; and the khewaty or record of the shares and 
revenue responsibility of each owner or member of the pro- 
prietary body. With the exception of the Jard-Umdlia and 
iqrdr-ndma-i-mdliay the record of rights of the Sibi tahsi^ 
contains all other documents prepared in bhdhrig, and in 
addition the genealogical table of the jdgirddrs and the 
dastdr-uUamal or village customs relating to the haq-idopa 
(rights of proprietor^), names of awdras (plots of land in 
villages cultivated by turns) shares of produce assigned 
to mullds and village menials, and rules regarding irrigation 
and tenancy rights. 

The village revenue staff is required to keep this record up 
to date, and every patwdri has to maintain for each of the 
mahdls in his charge a harvest inspection register, a return 
of crops, a register of mutations, a yearly total of trans- 

• This figure represents revenue for khaHfh2Lr\QS\. only. 

t Excluding Rs. 32,444, arrears of 1903-4, recovered during 1904-5, 
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fers, a statement of the revenue demand and of the persons 
from whom it is due, and a yearly register of area showing 
how every acre in each estate has been dealt with, i.e., 
whether it has been cultivated, left fallow or newly broken 
up. 

The salt used in the Sibi district consists of Punjab rock- 
salt and the Sdgi, Zhob and Kachhi earth salt. The first 
is known as Lahori salt, pays duty at the mines, and is 
imported chiefly for use by the Indian population residing in 
the Sibi town and in the bazars of the district. The in- 
digenous population commonly use earth salt. The salt 
manufactured at S^i in the Pishin tahsil pays no duty on 
exports to places other than the Quetta town and the Pishin 
and Kila Abdulla bazars, while that produced in Zhob is not 
taxed. The import of Kachhi salt into Sibi was permitted 
in 1882 oa the payment of a duty of 8 annas a maund, in 
1892 the duty was raised to Re. i, and in June, 1895, to 
R5. 1=8, and formal orders were issued by Government in 
January, 1902, legalising the imposition of this duty in 
British Baluchistdn and the Agency Territories. The 
amount realised from this taxation in 1904-5 was about 
Rs. 1,210. During the years 1893-4 to 1902-3 the total 
quantity of salt imported into Sibi was 14,610 maunds, on 
which Rs. 18,762 were levied as duty. Kachlu salt is 
manufactured at Gdjdn in Kaldt territory, the salt pans being 
owned jointly by Sarddr Pasand Khdn, Zarrakzai and 
Wad^ra Sarddr Khdn, Rind. Salt was also manufactured 
at Mamal in the Nasirdbdd tahsil, where the works were 
first opened in or about 1878, when the manufacture of earth 
salt was prohibited in Sind and the local salt workers, 
known as nibiarh^ crossed^ over into Nasirabdd, then a 
niabat of the Kaldt State. The right to manufacture and 
sell this salt was leased annually to contractors by the Khdn 
of Kaldt, and the amount of revenue thus realised is said to 
have varied from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 7,000 per annum. The 
annual out-put was estimated at about 7,000 maunds, of 
which about 2,000 maunds were exported to Quetta and 
Sibi, 1,000 used locally, and the remainder sold to ihe inhab- 
itants of the neighbouring niabata and to the Marri and 
Bugti tribesmen. There appears to have been no manufac- 
ture in 1903-4, but in the May of the following year the 
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works were re-opened. These were prohibited in the follow- Miscellank 
ing August under the orders of the Government of India, Reve- 
and it has now been decided that the salt administration of 
the Nasirdbdd tahsil should be amalgamated with that of 
Sind. The question of compensating the Baliichistdn Agency 
for loss of revenues under the head ‘ salt ' is under con- 
sideration. 

The method of manufacture of potash ( khdr ) has already KMr. 
been described in the section on Minerals. It is chiefly 
made in tiie Sibi, Kohiu and Nasirdbdd districts. The 
potash produced in Sibi has been taxed since 1884, but no 
tax is levied in other tahsils, where the quantity of the 
manufacture is trifling. The monopoly at Sibi is sold annu- 
ally by public auction, and the contractor has the sole right 
to all the khdr bearing plants which are known as Idna and 
Idiiu The manufacture is largely dependent on the rainfall 
and consequently the amount of the out-turn varies from year 
to year. During the five years 1900-1 to 1904 5, the receipts 
from the sale of the monopoly averaged about Rs. 1,120 per 
annum. 

The import, possession and transfer of opium and poppy Opium, 
heads is governed by rules issued by the Local Government 
in 1898 under the Opium Act, The cultivation of poppy is 
prohibited, and the supply required for local consumption 
is imported from the Punjab, under pass, by licensed vendors 
who make their own arrangements for procuring it. Such 
imports pay no duty. 

The exclusive right of retailing opium, preparations of 
opium other than smoking preparations, and poppy heads 
for ordinary purposes, is disposed of annually by auction by 
the Deputy Commissioner subject to the sanction of the 
Revenue Commissioner, the number of shops at which sale 
is permitted having been previously fixed. In 1904-5 
the number of such shops was 46. Medical practitioners 
and druggists can obtain licenses to sell opium, etc., in forms 
other than smoking preparations and poppy heads, for 
medicinal purposes only, on payment of a fee of Rs. 10 per 
annum. Smoking preparations may not be bought or sold, 
and must be made up by the smoker from opium in his 
lawful possession, and then only to the extent of i tola at a 
time. The ordinary limits of private possession are 3 tolas 
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of opium and its preparations (other than smoking prepara* 
tions), and i seer of poppy heads'. In 1904-5 the consump- 
tion of opium amounted to 2 maunds 25 seers and of poppy 
heads to 1 1 seers. The revenue realised was Rs, 2,302. 

Besides opium, the intoxicating or hemp drugs, which are 
controlled by regulations, are gdnja, charas, and bhang. 
Prior to the time of the Hemp Drugs Commission, the only 
restriction imposed was to farm out, by annual auction, the 
monopoly of the vend of these drugs at shops sanctioned by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The local cultivation of the hemp 
plant is prohibited. The contracts for retail and wholesale 
vend were separated in 1902, and at the present time (1905) 
the number of licensed shops is 46. The ordinary source of 
supply of gdnja and bhang is Sind, and that of char as the 
Punjab, but bhang and charas are also imported to a small 
extent from Kaldt and Afghanistan. In February 1902, 
revised rules were issued under which the farmers are per- 
mitted to import the drugs from other British Provinces, 
and these, when so imported, are stored in a bonded ware- 
house established at Sibi, where small fees are levied and 
issues to licensed vendors are taxed. The ordinary rates* 
of duty on drugs imported from British territory are Rs. 4 
per seer on gdnja^ Rs. 80 per maund on charas and Rs. 4 
per maund on bhang ; but imports from foreign territory are 
taxed at double rates. The contracts for the right to sell 
the drugs, both retail and wholesale, are sold annually by 
auction by the Deputy Commissioner subject to the sanction 
of the Revenue Commissioner, who also fixes the number of 
shops. The ordinary limit of private possession is i seer 
in the case of bhang and 5 tolas in the case of gdnja and 
charas. The consumption in 1904-5 was ; gdnja 2 chittacks, 
charas 15 maunds 27 seers, and bhang 106 maunds 32 seers, 
and the revenue amounted to Rs. 3,850. The fees from the 
bonded warehouse amounted to Rs, 4,189. 

The manufacture and vend of country spirits are combined 
under a monopoly system. The right to manufacture and 
sell country liquors, including rum, is farmed annually by 
auction, the number of shops at which liquor and rum are 
to be sold by the farmer or his agent being fixed previously. 

• The question of the revision of these rates is under 

consideration (1906). 
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The number of such shops in 1904-5 was 46, More than 
I seer .of country liquor cannot be sold to any one person 
at a time except with the permission, in writing, of an 
Excise officer authorised on this behalf by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The revenue in 1904-5 was Rs, 13,579 for 
country liquor and Rs. 926 for rum. 

Two distilleries have been provided by Government in the 
District, one at Sibi and the other at NasirAbdd, at which 
country liquor is distilled by the contractors who obtain the 
farm. The still and the buildings are kept in repair by 
Government, but everything else is found by the contractors. 
The materials ordinarily used are molasses [gur) and ktkar 
or babtU bark. When preparing for fermentation i maund 
oi gur is mixed with 8 seers of bark and 2 maunds of water, 
the wash being ready for use in a fortnight or 20 days in 
Sibi and in 12 days in Nasirdbdd. Liquor of low strength, 
obtained from the first distillation of 6 hours, is called kacha^ 
or chirakh. This chirakh^ after a second distillation lasting 
for about 12 hours, is known iA.%kora dodtsha. The amount 
of liquor thus obtained is about 20 seers. Flavoured liquors 
are prepared by the addition of spices such as kamdlpatr^ 
gul khaira ( marsh mallow ), jai/al (nutmeg), indarjau 
( Nerium anlidycentricum ), sdlab mtsri (salep), ildchi (carda- 
mom), turanj (citron), gnldh (rose leaves), saunf (aniseed), 
sund (dry ginger), and gdsar (carrot seeds). In Sibi the 
price varies from Re. i to R.s. 1-4 and in Nasirdbdd from 
10 to 12 annas per quart bottle according to the quality of 
the liquor. The question of the continuance of the Nasird- 
bdd distillery with reference to the smuggling of liquor 
across the Sind border is under consideration (1906). 

Foreign liquors, which term ^includes liquor other than 
rum manulactured in other parts of India and imported into 
the District, are sold under wholesale and retail licenses, 
which are granted by the Deputy Commissioner on payment 
of fixed fees. These amount to Rs. 32 per annum for 
wholesale licenses, and vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per 
annum for ordinary retail shops. There are also hotel, 
refreshment room and ddk bungalow licenses ; and in the 
case of ordinary shops, opened at places where the sale of 
liquor is small and likely to continue for a short time only, a 
license may be given at a reduced fee at the discretion of the 
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Deputy Commissioner. The most important conditions of. 
retail licenses are that no quantity of liquor greater than 2 
Imperial gallons or 12 quart bottles, or less than i bottle, 
shall be sold to any one person at one time, and that no 
spirituous liquor, except spirits of wine and methylated 
spirits, shall be sold for less than Rs. 1-8 per bottle. The 
latter provision is mainly intended to safeguard the revenue 
derived from country spirits. During 1904-5 eleven retail 
licenses were issued and the fees amounted to Rs. 443. 

The import, possession and sale of methylated spirits is 
controlled by rules issued by the Revenue Commissioner in 
December 1900, and no fees are charged for licenses. In 
1904-5, two licenses were issued. 

As a general rule in the upper parts of the District, the 
consumption of opium, intoxicating drugs and liquors is 
chiefly confined to the Indian population residing in the 
bazars, and the local people have neither the means nor the 
inclination to consume excisable articles. In the Nasi'rabdd 
tahsfl, however, the use of bhang and liquors appears to be 
comparatively large both among the Hindus and the local 
Muhammadans. 

Table XX, Volume B, contains details of the consumption 
of and revenue from the principal articles in the old Thal- 
Chotiali District. In 1904-5 the consumption per thousand 
of the entire population was i seer of opium, i maund 17 
seers oi bhang, and SJ seers of charas. The revenue shows 
a considerable decrease during the last fifteen years, the 
chief reason being the completion ot large works on which 
many workmen from India were engaged. In 1902-3, the 
total revenue had fallen to Rs. 14,132-11-2 from Rs. 28,149 
realized in 1889-90. Since the addition of Nasirdbdd tahsil, 
the revenue has again risen* and the receipts of the District in 
1904-5 were Rs. 25,288. 

The Indian Stamp and Court Fees Acts and the rules 
made under them are in force. Licenses for the sale of 
judicial and non-judicial stamps are issued by the Deputy 
Commissioner to petition-writers and others who obtain 
their supply from the sub-treasuries at Shdhrig, Sibi, Nasir- 
dbdd and Bdrkhdn, and are paid commission at rates varying 
from \2\ annas to 6i rupees per cent, on different kinds of 
stamps. In March 1905 there were eleven licensed vendors 
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in the District. In 1904-5 the receipts, excluding lines, 
amounted to Rs. 11,185, which Judicial stamps realized 
Rs. 9,311 and non-Judicial stamps Rs. 1,874. 

The Income Tax Act (II of 1886) has not yet been applied 
to Baluchistdn, but the tax is levied on the salaries of 
Government servants by deductions from their p-^y bills, and 
on the salaries of officers paid from municipal and local 
funds. The receipts in 1904-5 amounted to Rs. 1,726. 

There are three local funds in the District, namely, the Sibi 
Municipal Fund, the Shdhrig Bazar Fund and the Zidrat 
Improvement Fund. The income and expenditure of the last 
named are treated as a sub-head of the Shdhrig Bazar Fund. 
The average receipts and expenditure of these funds for 5 
yearsending with the 31st of March 1902, and the actuals 
for each of the 3 years 1902-3 to 1904-5 are shewn in table 
XXI, Volume B. 

The Sibi Municipal Fund was formed in the early eighties 
when the Sibi town was the terminus of the railway, and is 
governed by the rules issued by the Government of India in 
August 1883. The Deputy Commissioner is the Adminis- 
trator and Controlling Officer, and the Revenue Commissioner 
has the powers of a I-ocal Government. The Kxtra Assist- 
ant Commis.sioner is authorised to incur expenditure within 
the sanctioned budget grants up to a limit of Rs. 25. 

The principal sources of revenue are (r/) Octroi f, which is 
levied in Sibi, Kurk, Khajak and Gulu Shahr according to a 
schedule of rates sanctioned by the Local Government ; (b) 
public gardens and lands and rents of serais ^ buildings and 
sites ; (c) conservancy cess imposed at rales varying from 
4 annas per house to 8 annas per shop in the Sibi town ; 
(d) fees from educational institutions. 

The fund is expended on objects of public utility in the 
places from which the revenue is raised. The chief items of 
expenditure are on establishments for tax collecting, conserv- 
ancy and watch and ward ; the maintenance of gardens, 
roads, and arboriculture ; contributions towards medical 
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Finance and Commerce Department Resolution No. 2831, 
dated 31st August 1883. 

f /Vole . — The schedule of rates and the rules which regulate the 
tax are embodied in a collection of printed papers entitled “ The 
Sj'slem of levying and collecting Octroi in Baluchistdn^ 1900.” 
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institutions ; the maintenance of schools and libraries and 
on public works. 

In 1884-5, fi^st year of the formation of the fund, the 
revenue amounted to Rs. 23,291 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 24,586. In the quinquennial period of 1897-8 to 1901-2 
the average annual income was Rs. 24,743, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 23,326. In 1904-5 the net receipts amount- 
ed to Rs. 24,166 and the expenditure to Rs. 21,866. In 
that year the octroi contributed 6o per cent, of the total 
revenue, and the expenditure on education was about 18 per 
cent. The closing balance of the fund on the 31st of March 
1905 amounted to Rs. 19,030. 

The Shdhrig Bazar Fund was declared to be an Excluded 
Local Fund in 1892. The fund is governed by rules issued 
by the Government of India in February 1900 as modified in 
April 1902. The Assistant Political Agent is the Administra- 
tor, the Deputy Commissioner of the District the Controlling 
Officer, and the Revenue Commissioner has the powers of a 
Local Government. The principal sources of revenue are 
{a) proceeds of lands assigned to the fund at Shdhrig and 
Harnai ; (6) conservancy cess levied in the bazars at Spin- 
tangi, Harnai, Shdhrig and Khost ; (c) octroi, which is 
levied in the Harnai, Shdhrig and Khost bazars ; {(f) rents of 
houses and shops. 

The expenditure is chiefly incurred on establishments for 
conservancy and watch and ward, education, public gardens 
and public works. 

In i>'9i'2, the first year of its existence as an Excluded 
Local Fund, the receipts amounted to Rs. 13,314, and the 
expenditure to Rs. 6,995. In the quinquennial period from 
1897-8 to 1901-2 the average annual income was Rs. 6,803 
and the average expenditure Rs. 6,915, while during 1904-5 
the receipts amounted to Rs. 6,839 expenditure to 

Rs. 6,444. The fund has lost much of its importance since 
the days of the construction of the railway, but with the 
closing of large works and the gradual development of the 
District, both the income and expenditure have exhibited a 
tendency to become fairly stationary. The closing balance 
in favour of the fund on the 31st of March 1905 was Rs. 7,516. 

The Zidrat Improvement Fund was first formed in 1890, 
when it was assisted by annual contributions from the several 
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Excluded Local Funds of the Agency at the rate of 2 per cent. Local 
of their income. Funds. 

Between 1890-1 and 1895-6, the receipts and expenditure 
of the Fund averaged Rs. 3,870 and Rs. 3,846 respectively. 

In 1896, the contributions were discontinued, and the Fund 
was formed into a branch of the Shihrig bazar fund. In 
1899, the following taxes were imposed widi the sanction of 
the Government of India : — 

Tax on servants ... Re. i per mensem per ser- 

vant. 

Conservancy tax.. ... Rs. 4 per house per mensem. 

Rs. 2 per tent ,, 

Re. I per shouldari ,, 

Water tax ... Rs. 5 per house or camp per 

mensem. 

Bazar Chaukiddri ... By asse.<Jsment. 

Tax on butchers Rs. 7/8 per shop per mensem. 

In April 1902 the tax on servants was abolished, the chau^ 
kiddri and water taxes and slaughter fees were retained, and 
the following modifications were made as regards other 
taxes : — 

(1) On house and camp combined. Rs. 5/8 per mensem. 

(2) On camp alone ,, 3/8 ,, 

(3) On house alone ,,4 ,, 

A tax of Re. i was also imposed on all tumtums or other 
wheeled carriages bringing passengers or goods into Zidrat. 

In May 1902, the payment of Rs. 100 per annum by each of 
the offices of the Agent to the Governor-General, the Revenue 
Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, was 
sanctioned as a contribution towards the sanitation of the 
station. Between 1896-7 and 1902-3, the annual average 
revenue and expenditure of the Fund amounted to Rs. 3,128 
and Rs. 3,049 respectively. 

In 1904-5 the receipts were Rs. 4,320 and the expenditure 
Rs. 3,161. 

Important civil works in the District are carried out by the public 
officers of the Military Works Services. The Assistant Com- Works. 
manding Royal Engineer of the Loral ai Sub-district, with 
his head quarters at Loralai, exercises general control, and 
the civil works of the Sibi District are under the Garrison 
Engineer of Loralai, who has under him two Sub-divisional 
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Public Officers, one of whom is in subordinate charge of civil works 
Works. Shdhrig, Sibi and Nasirdbdd tahsils, and the other 

in charge of those in the Kohlu tahsil. 

Civil works which cost Rs. i,ooo and over are provided for 
in the Public Works budget, and are generally carried out by 
the Military Works Services. Works of a petty nature 
and those required in places remote from head quarters are 
executed under th orders of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Civil works of this class are supervised by the Assistant 
Political Agent, who is assisted by a Sub-overseer paid from 
the Provincial revenues. The Sind canals in the Nasiriibdd 
tahsil are in the charge of the Executive Engineer of the 
Begdri Canals in subordination to the Superintending 
Engineer of the Indus Right Bank Division. 

, ^ , Reference will be found in the section of Means of 

Important 

Works. Communication to the railways and principal roads, and a 
separate account of the Begdri and the Desert Canals has 
been given in the section on Canals, and of the Sibi Water 
Works in the article on “ Sibi Town.” The following are the 
principal buildings in the District : — 


Work. 

Year 

when 

Approxi- 

comple- 

mate cost. 

Political AgenPs house (Sibi) ... 

ted. 

Rs. 

5,275 

Post Office tSibi) 



Telegraph Office (Sibi) 


7.914 

Tahsil and thdna (Sibi) 


34.607 

Civil Hospital (Sibi) 


7.067 

Thdna (Harnai) 


6,300 

Tahsil and thdna (Shdhrig) 


12,573 

Agent to the Governor-Generars Circuit house 
(Sibi) 


38,373 

JaillSibi) 


20,114 

Police Lines (Sibi) 


15,373 

Political Agent’s house (Zidrat) 


16,689 

Agent to the Governor-General’s house 
(Zidrat) 


39 * 0^2 

Levy post and Police lines (Sbdhrig) ... 


8,001 

8,056 

Political Agent’s Office (Sibi) 


Levy Lines (Sibi) 


4,558 

Political Agent's Office (Zidrat) ... ... 


15,007 

Victoria Memorial Hall (Sibi) 


38,800 

Agent to the Governor-General's Office 
(Zidrat) ... 


6,292 
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In addition to the houses here mentioned there are 
at Sibi 

1. The Assistant Political Agent’s house (called 
Mosley’s house) 

and at Zidrat ; — 

2. Revenue Commissioner’s house. 

3. First Assistant’s house. 

4. Second Assistant’s house. 

5. “ Pentonvilla” for Political Agent, Loralai. 

6. Forest Officer’s house. 

A list of the Rest-houses in different parts of the District 
is given in table XII, Volume B. 

Levy posts have been built at various places ; the buildings 
in charge of Civil Officers are : at Kuridk, Gamboli, Kandi, 
Tung Kurk, Mizri, Khajak, Chdndia, Talli, Mai, Sdngdn, 
Quat, Lehri, Phuldji, Shdhpur, Asrdli, Herdn, Khaji'iri, Gan- 
doi, Gorandri, Sdi, Nasfrdbdd, Usta, Kohlu and Malikzai ; 
and those in charge of Public Works Department : at Sibi, 
Ndrigorge, Tandi'iri, Bdbar Kach, Dali'ijdl, Kuchdli, Spintangi, 
Gandakindaff, Rojhdn, Gandaka, Mdnjhipur, Sohbatpur, 
Sanri Malguzdr, Sundri, Harnai, Ndkas, Shdhrig, Khost, 
Dirgi, Mdngi, Mudgorge, Kach, Torkhdn, Dilkdiia, Zandra, 
Zidrat and Spdrardgha. 

The station of Sibi was first temporarily occupied by troops 
in 1839, and was evacuated on the conclusion of the first 
Afghdn war in 1842. On the outbreak of the second Afghdn 
war, Sibi was again occupied, and in 1882, the following 
posts in the District, in addition to Sibi, were held by troops : 
Kach, Dirgi, Shdhrig, Harnai, Spintangi, Kuchdli, Gandakin- 
daff, Kaldti kila, Quat, Talli, Mai, Lahri, Phuldji, Shdhpur, 
Gandoi, and Sdi. The majority of these garrisons were with- 
drawn in 1883, and the posts were made over to the local 
levies, Kach and Si'ii, which were evacuated in i8go and 1891 
respectively, being the two last to be given up. 

At the present time (1905) the only troops permanently 
quartered in the District consist of a small detachment of 50 
rifles at Sibi, which supplies a guard over the Sub-treasury. 
Troops are occasionally sent from Quetta to Sibi during the 
winter months. 
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. Between 1877 and 1882 payments for tribal services were 
sanctioned for the protection of the various passes, the 
telegraph lines and for carrying the mails. At this time a 
number of isolated posts were garrisoned by small detach- 
ments of regular troops, a system which the military 
authorities were anxious to abolish. With this object a 
committee was assembled at Quetta in 1883, under the 
presidency of Sir Robert Sandeman, to consider the revision 
and re-distribution of the Levy services. Besides recom- 
mending the withdrawal of regular troops from several 
posts and their occupation by levies, the committee laid 
down certain general principles for future guidance. They 
drew a sharp line between active and pensioned service, 
and decided that all persons drawing pay, whether chiefs or 
others, who were not pensioners, must render an equivalent 
in service. Levies, they also considered, should be local, 
and tribal responsibility enforced. The chiefs nominating 
and the men nominated should, as a rule, belong to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the post in which they were 
employed. These principles are still the back-bone of the 
levy system. Under it service is given to chiefs or headmen 
in localities where they have influence, and they can nomi- 
nate their men, subject to confirmation by the Deputy 
Commissioner or the officer in charge of a Sub-division. 
A nominee of a chief or headman may be rejected on the 
score of physical unfitness, bad character or other sufficient 
cause. The men bring their own weapons, and the sowdrs 
their own mounts, the latter being subject to approval. 

At the time when the committee of 1883 met, the services 
in the Sibi district cost Rs. 9,389-8-0'*^ per mensem, and com- 
prised a telegraph servio; between Kuchdli and Kach holding 
6 posts and costing Rs. 730 per mensem, a postal service 
between Sibi and Dirgi and Gandakindaff and Tung costing 
Rs. 1,141 8-0, a service from Afghdn tribes in Harnai, Kach, 
Mdngi and Dirgi costing Rs. 1,298, and frontier levies, 
including the Marri and Bugti services, costing Rs. 6,220, 
Detachments of the Baloch Guide Corps, a relic of the days 
when the affairs on the Baloch border were managed by the 
Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, were also located 

• These figures on I3’ represent the levies stationed in those parts 
of the District which are now included in the new Sibi District. 
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at Dirgi, Harnai, Spintangi, Kuchdli, Quat-Mandai, Kaldti 
Kila, Nari gorge, Sibi and the Sind Frontier posts. 

Under the revised scheme the total monthly cost of the 
levies in the District was increased to Rs. 11,504-8 per men- 
sem, Rs. 690 being allotted for the telegraph, Rs. 1,219*8 for 
the postal, and Rs. 9,595 for the political services. 

The “ political services” comprised 16 headmen, 32 Resal- 
ddrs and other officers, 214 Sowars, 74 footmen and 4 clerks 
and the monthly cost was Rs. 9,595. Under this scheme 
several posts along important lines of communication were 
manned by the levies ; the Baloch Guide Corps was disbanded 
and the posts named in the margin were placed under the 
Post. Monthly Cost Superintendent of Levies. In 

1886 the appointment of Su- 
perintendent was abolished 
and the posts under his control 
were transferred to the Politi- 
cal Agent. On the completion 
of the railway line, the majority 
of the levies hitherto employed 
in the Marri country under 
“Postal and Telegraph services” were, in consideration ot the 
additional responsibility thrown on the tribe by the opening 
of the railway line through their country, transferred in 1887 
to the head of “ Political Levies” and the levy service redis- 
tributed accordingly. In 1889, another committee was 
assembled to consider the working of the levies and police, 
and the outcome of their deliberations was the sanction by 
the Government of India to the provincialisation of both 
services. The levy system was revised in 1890, and in the 
same year certain services were ’transferred to the newly 
created Zhob District. The outposts of Kach and Si'ii, 
hitherto held by military detachments, were also handed over 
to the levies in July 1890 and April 1891 respectively. In 
1895, certain reductions were, made owing to the partial 
failure of revenues in Zhob, and in March 1898 the levy 
service was again reorganised. 

In October 1903, the new Loralai District was formed, 
and the tahsils of Duki, Sanjdwi and Bdrkhdn with their 
establishments were transferred to that District, while the 
Nasirdbdd tahsil was added to the new Sibi District. The 
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total strength of the levies in December 1905 was 722, 
con.sisting of 140 headmen and off.cers, 436 sowars, 120 
footmen and 26 clerks. Their monthly sanctioned cost is 
Rs. 16,256-9-5, and they are distributed in 63 posts, the 
details of which are shown in table XXII, Volume B. 

The levies in this District may be classed as those employ- 
ed in the administered districts and those maintained in the 
tribal areas. The former are no longer merely stationed at 
posts for the purposes of watch and ward, but are actively 
employed on police, executive and revenue work, and per- 
form the duties which in more regular provinces would be 
carried out by the rural police, village chaukiddn and tahsil 
a7nla generally. They are also employed in keeping up 
communication between different parts of the country where 
there are no postal systems, and providing escorts and 
guides. The levies in the tribal areas are employed under 
the orders of the chiefs in the management of the tribal 
tracts, the maintenance of law and order, and in guarding 
the roads and pas.ses within their limits. Further details in 
connection with the levies in the Marri and Bugti country are 
given in Chapter V. 

A police force was first sanctioned for Sibi, Harnai and the 
railway in 1879, and in 1882 the force consisted of one in- 
spector, one deputy inspector, one jemadfir, 50 sowars, 21 
sergeants, and 100 constables. At this time the pay of the 
different grades varied in different parts of the Agency, and 
the question of putting them on a uniform footii g was taken 
up by the committee already referred to, which assembled in 
1883 to consider the revision of the levy services. The 
revised strength of the police, recommended by this commit- 
tee and sanctioned by Government, comprised 2 deputy 
inspectors, 2 muharirsy 21 sergeants, i jemadfir, 5 duffadars, 
55 sowdrs, 90 constables, 10 footmen, 10 harhanddzeSy 4 
chattkiddrs and 2 menials ; and the total monthly cost was 
Rs. 3,566 per mensem. In 1886, the police force of the District 
consisted of 207 men of all grades, including 58 railway 
police, and cost Rs. 4,934 per mensem. The railway police 
included a luiropean Inspector on Rs. 200 per men.'^em. In 
February 1889, a committee was assembled under the presi- 
dency of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman to consider the 
general question of the administration of the police and 
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levies, and the outcome of its deliberations was the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Political Ag^ent, who was to be District 
Superintendent of Police, and of a Native Inspector at 
Rs. 150 per mensem, the raising^ of the pay of the European 
Inspector to Rs. 250, and the provincialisation of the police 
and levy services. In 1890, reductions were made in the 
numbers of both the District and the railway police, the OtiUa 
or allowance paid for clearness of provisions was abolished, 
the scale of the pay raised, and the Deputy Commissioner 
made cx-officio Deputy Inspector-General for Police. The 
European Inspector was given the honorary rank of Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police, and placed in executive 
charge of the railway police. In April i8.)7, the Ciovcrnment 
of India sanctioned the appointment of a District Supeiin- 
tendent of Police on Rs. 600 for the Quetta-Pishin District 
and North-Western Railway Police within the limit of the 
Baluchistdn Agency, a police officer being deputed from the 
Punjab who was to receive an allowance of Rs. loo per 
mensem while employed in Baluchistjln, Mr. S. Wallace 
joined in August 1897, and in November 1897 was also 
placed in charge of the Thal-Chotiali District Police. The 
powers conferred on Political Officers in 1890 in regard to 
the police were now withdrawn. The arrangement whereby 
an officer was obtained from the Punjab was reconsidered 
in 1899, and a local appointment of a District Superinten- 
dent of Police on Rs, 400 per mensem rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 40 to Rs. 600 v;as sanctioned. 

From time to time it has been held that the proper agency 
for the detection of crime in the District was the local head- 
men and the levies, rather than the foreign policemen, and 
that the system of tribal responsibility should be more 
generally extended. In April 1902, an order was issued 
by the Agent to the Governor-General in which it was laid 
down that it was the duty of all lamharddrs or headmen to 
keep a watch on their villages, and to report the misconduct 
of any one or the advent of any suspicious persons ; it was 
also their duty to detect crime and, when cases were taken 
up by the Government, to help in their detection by giving 
direct information or furnishing clues. The headmen were 
also held to be responsible in the case of the tracks of 
thieves not being traced beyond their villages. In 1903, 
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the police force was again reconstituted and it was decided' 
that the investigation and detection of crime should in future 
be more largely entrusted to levies, and that except in the 
larger towns and bazars on the railway, the duties of the 
police should be more especially confined to guards and 
escort duty. 

On the 31st of March 1905 the Police f.^rce of the District 
totalled 31 1 and included one European inspector, 9 deputy 
inspectors, 54 sergeants, 22 mounted men and 222 consta- 
bles. They were distributed as under : — 

Guards, escorts and miscellaneous duties 


including reserve and sick, &c. ... 

... 128 

Sibi City Thilna 

... 16 

Harnai Thdna 

12 

Shdhrig Thdna 

... 20 

Kohiu Thdna ... 

... 9 

Naslrdbdd Thdna 

... 22 

Khostj Zarddlu, Mai and Talli Chaukis 

... 8 

At 19 Railway Stations 

63 


Twelve men were also employed on temporary guard duty 
provided for special purposes and paid for by the employers. 
Details of the distribution are given in table XXIII, Vol. B. 
The District police and the Railway police from Jhatpat to 
Kach Kotal are directly under the charge of the European 
Inspector of Police in subordination to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police at Quetta. The head-quarters of the local 
police office are at Shdhrig in the summer and at Sibi in 
the winter. 

The cost of the force employed in the Sibi town and in the 
bazars of Khost, Shdhrig and Harnai is charged against 
the Provincial Revenues, to which the Sibi Municipal fund 
contributes Rs. 152 and the Shjihrig bazar fund Rs. 114 per 
mensem. The strength of the force in each place is as 
under : — 




Constables. 

Sibi town ... 

... ... 

12 

Khost 

... 

.. .. 2 

Shdhrig 

... 

4 

Harnai 



3 


Total 


21 
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The railway police are not a distinct body but form part Police. 
of the District police. An inspector holds charge, and the Railway 
total number of men employed is 63. Of these 15 men are 
employed in the Sibi Railway Thiina, and the remainder are 
distributed at 18 stations. The Railway Department 
employ their own chaukiddrs. 

Two duffadars and six chankiddrs are employed by the ChaukidArs. 
Sibi municipal fund for night watch at Khajak, Kurk and 
Gulu Shahr, and one chmikuidr by the Shdhrig bazar fund 
at the Spintangi bazar. 

The police are enlisted chiefly from Punjabis and others, System of 
who come to Baluchistdn from India in search of work, and and^tr^n”^ 
the percentage of the people of the country employed in the ing. 
force is n. There seems no reason why local men of good 
character should not be obtained in time and with patience, 
but at present the majority seem unwilling to serve except 
in the immediate vicinity of their homes. 

Measures have been taken from time to time to improve Measures 
the pay of the various grades. The revision, which was in||frovethe 
sanctioned in 1903, provided local allowances for certain status of th« 
posts of deputy inspectors and for all trackers ; an increase 
from Rs. 17 to Rs. 18 per mensem in the pay of sergeants 
of the second grade ; and the reconstitution of the pro- 
portions of the various grades of sergeants and constables 
so as to give a fairer scale and quicker rate of promotion. 

The rules regarding finger prints laid down in Punjab 
Government Resolution No. 1998, dated 3rd of Septem- 
ber, 1903, were adopted in 1904 for taking the finger impres- 
sions of pensioners, but systematic measures for the identi- 
fication of criminals by this method have not yet been 
introduced. 

Ihe police have hitherio been armed with snider rifles and Arms, 
side arms, but the substitution of bored out Martini Henry 
rifles has been sanctioned, and the re-armament is being 
carried out (1906-7). An excellent weapon in the shape of a 
short, weighted hog-spear, with a crook let into the head, 
has been supplied to the municipal police at Sibi, Harnai, 

Sh^hrig and Khost since 1904. 

Table XXIV, Vol. B., shows the details of cognizable Cognizable 
crime for the old Thal-Chotiali District for the years 1899 to crime. 

1902 (both inclusive) and for the new Sibi District for 1903 
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and 1904. The average number of cases reported durintf 
the former period was 355, and the percentage of convictions 
53 - 

During 1904 the number of cases was 249 and the percen- 
tage of convictions 8. 

The figures given in the Table quoted above practically 
include all cases of cognizable crime which occurred in the 
old Thai Chotiali District, but for purposes of comparison as 
regards the working of the police and an examination of the 
crime in the District in later years, their value is vitiated by 
the changes effected in the formation of the Agency in Octo- 
ber 1903, and by the introduction in 1902 of a new system of 
criminal investigation. In accordance with this scheme the 
District was divided for purposes of investigation into two 
separate areas, namely, the “Political area*' in which 
no regular census had been taken, and (h) that portion of 
the District which had been enumerated during the Census 
of 1901, and which included the town of Sibi, all bazars and 
the Railway limits from Kach to Jhatpat. In the latter 
area, the investigation of crime w^as undertaken, as hereto- 
fore, directly by the police. As regards cases which occurred 
in the Political area, the investigation was conducted by the 
thdnaddr with the aid of the local levies and headmen, and 
each case was reported in the first instance to the magistrate 
of the sub-division or to the tahsilddr, who, after personal 
enquiries, decided whether it should be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the ordinary judicial procedure or bj submitted 
to a Jirga. In the latter case the crime was not entered in 
the usual list of the police returns. The immediate result 
was that in 1902 the total number of cognizable cases shown 
in the police returns fell to i,qi from an average of 396 in each 
of the four preceding years, and as compared with 473 cases 
reported in 1898-9. The figures, therefore, lor the later 
years, which will be found in table XXIV, Vol. B, really 
indicate the state of crime in the towns and bazars. Outside 
these areas the important forms of crime are murders in 
adultery cases, cattle lifting and occasional robbery. 

Generally speaking the District may be said to be remark- 
ably free from crime ; and though the average of mur- 
ders is large, the great majority are committed in 
connection with adultery cases, in which in accordance 
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with the traditions and customs of most of the sections 
of the population, the guilty persons are punishable by death. 
This class of murder, which is usually dealt with by jirgas^ 
is gradually decreasing, as the people are coming more and 
more under the influence of civilization. Crime on the whole 
is fairly distributed among the several tribes residing within 
the District, and with the exception of the Marris, who were 
notorious cattle-thieves, no one tribe can be said to be a 
special olfender as regards any particular class of crime. 
Rifle stealing is not a local crime, and the only two impor- 
tant cases which have occurred in recent years, i.e., the theft 
in 1894 of 4 rifles belonging to the military guard over the Sibi 
sub-treasury and the theft of 14 Martini-Henry rifles from the 
Volunteer Armoury at Sibi in January 1900, were committed 
by the relations of Path, in soldiers quartered in Sibi. In the 
more settled districts, disputes over women and about land and 
water are the most frequent causes of crime. These cases, 
however, are usually dealt with by jirgas. In the bazars the 
largest number of cases occurs in Sibi, and the principal 
offenders arc I 3 rihuis,Punjabis,Ghilzais and domer>tic servants 
who commit petty thefts and occasionally house-breaking. 

Much use is made of trackers, one of whom is attached to 
nearly every large thina. Some of them are recruited from 
Dira Ghizi Khin ; but many of the local tribesmen are 
experts, and the Marris and Bugtis are especially clever in 
tracking across hilly and rough country. Cases have been 
known of the recovery of lost animals, several months after 
their loss, by the trackers identifying their prints in areas 
far removed from the scene of the theft. A good instance in 
point was the following up of spme camels which had been 
carried off from Tratdni in the Marri country to Larkdna in 
Sind, where they were eventually recovered. 

In 1900, a set of rules was framed by the Inter-tribal Jirga 
at Fort Munro, under the orders of the Commissioner of the 
Ddrajdt Division dealing with the action to be taken in the 
case of offenders taking refuge in other tribes, and defining 
the responsibility of the chiefs and headmen in such cases. 
These rules are still in force, and as they are of importance as 
regards the administration of the tribal areas, they are given 
in full in appendix IV. The same appendix contains the rules 
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drawn up in 1902 with a view to checking cattle-lifting between 
Ddra Ghdzi Khdn and the Baluchistdn districts on the border. 

The District possesses 32 cattle pounds which are located 
at Sibi, Talli, Mai, Shdhrig, Khost, Harnai, Nasirdbdd, 
Khajak, Kurk, Gulu Shahr, Quat-Mandai, Sdngdn, Bhakhra, 
Mizri, Dehpdl, Hdmbi, Basti Bostdn, Kote Shahr, Uridni, 
Zidrat, Kach, Kahdn, Pur, Spintangi, Usta, Ganddkha, 
Sanari, Rojhdn, Mdnjhipur, Muhabatpur, Malguzdr and 
Bagar. The first seven are managed by the Police and the 
remainder by the Civil Department; those at Hdmbi, Basti 
Bostdn and Dehpdl being opened at harvest time only. 
Fines are levied at rates which vary from i anna per day for 
a sheep or goat to 8 annas per day for a camel, in addition 
to which feeding charges are also imposed. The receipts of 
all cattle pounds, with the exception of that at Zidrat which 
belongs to the Zidrat Improvement Fund, are credited to the 
Provincial Revenues under head ‘*XVII Police,” from which 
the charges for maintenance are also met. 

The district jail at Sibi, which was built in 1886 at a cost 
of Rs. 20,1 14, • has accommodation for 67 male and 8 female 
prisoners. There are also subsidiary jails at Shdhrig, 
Harnai, Kohlu and Nasirdbdd which can hold from 15 to 20 
prisoners each. Convicts whose terms of imprisonment do 
not exceed three months are kept in the subsidiary jails ; 
those whose terms exceed three months but are less than six 
months are detained in the Sibi jail, while those whose terms 
exceed six months are sent to the Shikarpur jail. Murderous 
fanatics, sentenced to life imprisonment under section 2 of 
the Frontier Murderous Outrages Regulation (IV of 1901), 
are sent to the Hyderdbdd Central Prison. Juvenile prison- 
ers are sent to th ^ reformatory at Shikarpur and European 
convicts to the jail at Karachi. Civil prisoners are kept in 
both the district and subsidiary jails. The prisoners are 
employed in grinding corn for their own food, in making 
blankets for bedding and clothing, and on work in the public 
gardens and on the roads. 

During 1904-5 the total daily average number of prisoners 
was 80 : males 77 and females 3 ; and the total expenditure 
on establishment and contingencies for the year amounted to 

* Does not Include out-houses, &c., costing Rs. 5,786 and built in 
after years. 
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Rs. 7,171. The number of prisoners in the jails on the 318^ Jails. 
of March, 1905, was 69 : males 64 and females 5. There is 
no lunatic asylum in the District, and such lunatics as are 
required to be detained in an asylum are sent to Hyderdbdd 
in Sind through the Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Sind 
Frontier at Jacobdbdd. 

Before the British occupation no system of public instruc- Euucation. 
tion existed. Mullds taught the Kordn by rote to boys and methods, 
a few girls, and such men as aspired to a more extended 
knowledge of Muhammadan theology and law had to spend 
some years in Kandah;ir or in Sind in prosecuting their 
studies. charged no tuition fees, but were maintained 

by the subscribed by the villagers, generally one-tenth 
ot the produce of the latuis and one-fortieth ol the flocks, 
which every Muhammadan is required to set apart lor charity, 
atid also by alms given on various occasions and by marri- 
age fees. This system is still maintained in many places in 
the District, and a rough estimate shows that in 96 such 
institutions about 861 boys and 65 girls were under instruc- 
tion in 1903. 

An Anglo -Vernacular middle school was rir.>t opened at Growth of 
Sibi in 1882, the cost of the building, establishment and schools, 
other charges being met from the town funds. 

In 1898, the present school building, kintwn as the Barnes’ The Barnes 
School, was erected at a cost of Rs. 3,3151 to which Provin- ^ °° * 
cial Revenues contributed Rs. 1,410, the additional cost being 
raised by private subscriptions. Books, furniture, etc., were 
provided at a cost of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,950 was invested 
in a Scholarship fund, both these sums being also collected 
by private subscriptions. The appointment of a head master 
paid from Provincial Revenues was sanctioned, and the 
teaching staff was at the same time increased and the pay 
revised. A sum of Rs. lo per mensem was sanctioned from 
Provincial Revenues in 1899 for scholarships for local students; 
and in the same year a Sindi department was added, and a 
‘boardinghouse provided for local boys. Between 1890 and 
1904, 31 boys passed the middle school examination. The 
number of pupils in March, 1905, was 108. 

A school which admits European and Eurasian children of Education of 
tooth sexes was established in Sibi in F892. It follows the ani^Eura * 
Education Code for European schools in the Punjab, and 
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teaches up to the middle standard. The sources of income 
are fees and contributions paid by the Sibi Municipality and 
the North-Western Railway. The number of pupils in 
March, 1905, was 9. 

A Primary school for girls was established in Sibi by private 
subscription m January, 1897, and is now maintained from 
the municipal funds. Since 1899 it has been located in the 
old building formerly used for the boys’ school. The school 
is divided, according to the vernacular language which 
forms the medium of instruction, into Urdu, Hindi and 
Gurmukhi departments, each department having five classes. 
Since its establishment a number of girls have successfully 
passed the upper primary examination. The number of 
pupils in March, 1905, was 48, of whom 32 were Hindus and 
16 Muhammadans. 

Special efforts have been made from time to time to 
popularise education among the local Muhammadans, the 
more important measures being the exemption of local boys 
from certain tuition fees in Sibi ; the entire exemption of 
monthly tuition fees in all village schools ; the reservation of 
a certain number of stipends in the Barnes’ school for local 
boys ; the provision ot a boarding house at Sibi ; and the 
opening of a special class for Muhammadan girls, in which 
the Kordn is taught. 

Primary schools have been opened at Shdhrig (1894), 
Kowfis (1896), Kohlu {1901), Khajak (19 >2), Sfingiin (1903)' 
and Kurk (1903). 

Table XXV, Vol. B., contains the statistics of the number 
and class of pupils, the sources of income and the cost of 
each school during 1904-5. In March, 1905,^ there were 9 
schools containing 301 pupiljf., of whom 136 were local Pa- 
thdns, Baloch and others. The total cost of education in 
1904-5 was Rs. 7,057, of which Rs. 4,162 were paid by tho 
local funds, Rs. 1,995 contributed by Provincial Revenues, 
Rs. 840 by the North-Western Railway, while the balance- 
was met from fees and private subscriptions. The cost of 
the Kowds, Sdngdn and Kohlu village schools is paid from 
the Provincial Revenues, and that of the Sibi Girls’ school* 
and the village schools of Kurk and Khajak from the local 
funds. The Barnes* school is maintained from local funds,, 
assisted by a grant from Provincial Revenues. The public 
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schools in the Shjihrig sub-division are managed by the Education. 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, and those in the Sibi 
sub-division are under the control of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Sibi, who is assisted in the management of 
the Barnes’ school and* the Girls’ school by a committee 
representing the various native communities. The scheme of 
studies and the scale of tuition fees are based on the Punjab 
models. In 1903, an appointment of Inspector-General of 
Education was sanctioned for the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchisti'in, and a Personal Assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Educatinn has since been stationed at 
Quetta. The latter is now in charge of all matters connected 
with the educational and physical training of the pupils. 

A public library was established at Sibi in 1888, and was Libraries, 
named the Gaisford Library ” in i8g8 in memory of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel CyCraisford. It has three classes of 
members, the rates of^onthly subscription are annas 4, 8 
and Re. I, and it recei^s a monthly grant of Rs. 20 from the 
.Sibi municipal funds. In March 1905, the library had 38 
members, and po^es.sed 672 English and 297 vernacular 
books ; it subs(^bed to 14 papers and periodicals, 

The Distri^ possesses a civil hospital at Sibi, a civil dis- Medical. 
pensary atHarnai and railway dispensaries at Sluihrig and 
Khost. ^parate statistics for each, covering the period 
from 18^ to 1904, will be found in table XXVI, Vol. B. 

re is also a Zenana Dispensary at Sibi which was 
opeifCd in 1903, and was named the Mclvor dispensary in 
mffmory of the late Major Ivai Mclvor, 

The Principal Medical Ofliceristhe Agency Surgeon, who is 
^also the Administrative Medical Officer of the whole Province. 

The Sibi railway and civil dispensaries were first establish- The Sibi 
ed in 1880 ; in the autumn of the following year they were Civil 
amalgamated into a civil hospital under the charge of a ' 

Military Medical Officer who received an allowance of Rs. 150 
a month. Since 1883 the hospital has been placed under the 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon, who has under him two 
Hospital Assistants, one of whom is paid for by the North- 
Western Railway. The Sibi municipal funds contribute a 
monthly sum of Rs. 140, and the balance of the expenditure 
is paid partly by the North-Western Railway and partly from 
Provincial Revenues. In 1904 the total number of in-patients 
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treated was 452 and of out-door patients 11,770, whilst 505 
operations were performed. 

The Sibi female dispensary was established by subscrip- 
tion in 1903, and the present building was presented by 
Bhdi Sant Sing, the Government contractor at the Khost 
Colliery. It is in charge of a lady Assistant Surgeon, and 
the monthly expenditure amounts to about Rs. 150, of which 
Rs. 30 are paid by Provincial Revenues, Rs. 70 by local 
funds, Rs. 20 by Duflferin Fund, Rs. 25 by interest of money 
invested in Government paper and the balance by private 
subscriptions. 

The Shdhrig and the Khost Railway dispensaries were 
opened in June 1887 and May 1889 respectively, and the 
civil dispensary at Harnai in 1890. The number of in- 
patients treated in these dispensaries in 1904 was 576 and of 
out-door patients 34,130. 

Since 1904, the dispensary at Sanjiiui (in the Loralai Dis- 
trict) is moved annually to Zidrat during the summer months. 

The principal diseases are malarial lever, dysentery, eye 
diseases and diseases of the skin, ulcers and syphilis, whilst 
in the wii^ter in the higher parts of the District the exces- 
sive cold causes attacks of pneumonia, catarrh, bronchitis 
and frost bites. 

In his Medical Report for the year 1904 the Agency Sur- 
geon records that in Baluchistdn malaria is “at once the 
greatest primary cause of illness, and indirectly gives rise to a 
large proportion of the ill-health expressed in other terms.” 
To show what can be done by preventive measures, Major 
Duke quotes the records of the Shdhrig Railway Dispensary, 
which is largely attended by the civil population of the tahsil 
bazar and the villages in Kie neighbourhood. The average 
annual number of malarial cases treated between 1898 and 1900 
was 2,827, and in 1900 there were 3,227 cases. The follow- 
ing year the number rose to 3,376 cases, and in 1902 special 
anti-malarial measures were enforced. Quinine was distri- 
buted, surface drainage and the kerosining of pools were 
adopted, and the malarial cases fell to 2,722 In 1903 these 
measures were continued, and in addition the cultivation of 
rice within a mile of the tahsil was prohibited, and in that 
year the cases fell to 1,792. In 1904, with the continuance 
of these measures, there was a further decrease to 951 cases. 
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At the same time in the dispensaries above and below Shdhrig 
in the last named year, there was in the one case a steady 
and in the other a marked increase of malarial cases. Thus 
1904 was evidently not a healthy year in the District, and 
there is no evidence of any special exodus of the population. 
The effectiveness of the anti-malarial campaign would, tl\ere- 
fore, seem to be clearly established. 

Both small-pox {hmme) and measles appear to be endemic. 
The latter disease is fairly frequent, and is often attended 
with considerable mortality among the children. The local 
people consider it to be generally followed by dysentery and 
cough, doubtless owing to the absence of precautions dur- 
ing convalescence 

Small-pox is also a frequent visitor in all parts of the 
District, and its prevalence is probably due to the local 
practice of inoculation. Of later years, both tlte frequency 
and severity of the epidemics have been lessened by the 
introduction of vaccination, but the disease is still held in 
much dread by the tribesmen. 

Cholera appeared in 1883 and 1884 in the Harnai valley 
during the construction of the Sind-Pishin railway, and 
again in the spring of 1885 when it caused heavy mortality 
among the workmen and the troops guarding the line. 
The disease also spread to all parts of tlie District, but the 
numbers of the seizures are not known, as no regular system 
of registration was then in force. The next serious out- 
break occurred in the autumn of 1891, when there were over 
300 seizures and 170 deaths among the railway coolies 
working at Mudgorge, Harnai and Dirgi. In the following 
year a few cases were reported in the Sibi District, and 
later on the disease spread to SanyAwi, Duki and the Marri 
country, causing considerable mortality. In 1896, ii cases 
and 10 deaths occurred among the coolies working in the 
ShAhrig mines. The infection is said to have been introduced 
from Afghanistan by the Powindahs moving down to the Pun- 
jab, Sibi was also infected and there were 58 seizures and 
32 deaths. The last epidemic appeared in 1903 when 
the disease spread through the greater part of BaluchistAn, 
but, as far as the District was concerned, was confined to 
the town of Sibi and the villages in the Harnai valley and 
the ZiArat hills. 
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Writing in connection with the outbreaks of cholera in> 
1891 and 1892, the Agency Surgeon said : — 

The history of these two outbreaks of cholera closely 
resembles that of others already recorded in former years. 
The disease generally first appears among the people living 
in the Boljin or Niri systems of water-supply, which consist 
of exposed surface irrigation streams easily susceptible of 
pollution and infection, or it suddenly breaks out among 
workmen who are dependent on open, exposed streams for 
their water-supply. The disease is then carried from one 
exposed water-supply to another, and as these supplies are 
often limited in number and far apart, and, as the travellers 
generally travel long distance to their homes, infection is 
quickly and widely spread in all directions. In my opinion 
all open, exposed streams, especially those on the line -of 
frequented roads or tracks are never safe, as they are 
always exposed to pollution and infection from many sources. 
1 he only extensive and sudden outbreaks of cholera we 
have had in the last fifteen years in Baluchistdn have occur- 
red in villages or collections of men congregated along open 
streams ; while, on the other hand, towns, villages and 
other communities, supplied with water taken direct from 
springs, artesian wells, or deep kdrdzes not susceptible of 
pollution or infection, have never developed cholera to any 
great extent,* 

A virulent epidemic of typhus fever broke out in 1903-4 
in the tahsils which had suffered from cholera, but the 
disease was local and did not spread into the outlying parts 
of the District, 

Since 1896, an Inspection Camp has been maintained 
during the winter months at Sibi, where people coming by 
train from infected areas are examined and, if necessary, 
detained. During the summer the camp is moved to Hirok 
in the Bolan Pass. It is in charge of a Medical Officer 
whose salary is charged to the Provincial Revenues, while 
other expenses are paid pro rata by the local funds of the 
Agency. * 

Vaccination is optional, and in the greater part of the 
District inoculation is still in vogue. The advantages of 
vaccination are, however, beginning to be appreciated, and 

* Baluchisidn Agency Administrative Report ^ 1892-3, pages 183*184. 
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between 1895 and 1902, 16,344 successful operations were Medical. 
performed by Government vaccinators in the old Thal- 
Chotiali District. In 1904 the number of operations in the 
Sibi District was 1,156. There appears to be no consci- 
entious objection to vaccination, but the people are still 
ignorant and apathetic, and until quite recent years only 
resorted to vaccination when an outbreak of small-pox 
actually occurred. 

Inoculation is practisad by saiads and other persons 

of religious sanctity, whose services are requisitioned when an 
outbreak of small-pox occurs, and who are paid a small fee as 
an offering in cash or kind. Certain persons are generall}' 
considered specialists in the art, and the operation is either 
performed by them personally or by their deputies (khalifa). 

The method usually adopted is for a small incision to be 
made with a razor the wrist of the right hand in which 
the small-pox powdered pustules, mixed with some aromatic 
substances, and a grain of wheat are placed. Among the 
Marris the incision is generally made on the left wrist. An 
eruption and fever generally occur within three days of the 
operation, and at this time the patient is fed on strengthen- 
ing foods, such as meat, soup and milk, the details varying 
in different parts of the District. If no eruption or fever 
occurs within three days, the operation is repeated a second 
and someti nes a third or fourth time, until it proves suc- 
cessful. When suffering- from the eruption, a patient may 
not be visited by women or other persons who for any 
reason may be considered “unclean” according to the 
custom of the country. The indigenous Hindus and many 
of the Muhammadans in the Nasirdbdd tahsil consider small- 
pox as a divine visitation and take no precautions. 

While the people who live near places where there are ludig^enous 
dispensaries have begun to appreciate the advantages 
afforded by these institutions and freely visit them, those 
living in the remote parts still resort to their own simple 
remedies, of which some notice may here be given. In 
cases of consumption (dig than)j the remedies are either to 
wrap the patient in the skin of a wolf and to feed him on 
donkey’s milk and bread, or to brand him three times on 
both sides of the chest. In cases of typhus (sarakh)^ the 
patient is wrapped in the skin of a freshly slaughtered goat 
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or sheep for about sixteen hours at a time, the process being^ 
repeated a second or third time if necessary. If the patient 
does not recover he is wrapped in a cow skin, and if this 
fails he is wrapped in a donkey skin. The disease is consi* 
dered to be infectious and the patient is segregated. In 
cases of ague //ww), charms and spells (hudda) are 

resorted to. A charm is recited by a mulla^ and the patient 
places a handful of grain in an unused earthen vessel which 
is buried in the ground. Ihe evil is thus transferred to the 
vessel and the man is cured. In cases of malarial fever and 
pneumonia, the most common remedy is to wrap the patient 
in the skin of a sheep or goat killed fresh for the purpose. 
Eye diseases are treated with fresh cow dung or the boiled 
yolk of an egg. In cases of dysentery, curds mixed with the 
powdered bark of the pomegranate are administered. 

The pice-packet system of selling quinine through the 
agency of the post office was introduced in 1895. During 
the lirst year, i.e., 1895-6, 2,890 packets were sold, the largest 
sale being in the Harnai post office (i,on packets). In 
1Q04-5 the sales had risen to 2,896, of which >,268 were sold 
in Sibi. 

Apart from the villages of Khajak, Kurk and Gulu Shahr, 
and the bazars at Khost, Shdhrig, Harnai and Spintangi, 
where fees are levied and sweepers are employed, no arrange- 
ments, official or private, exist for the sanitation of villages. 
The villages are dirtv and the litter and filth are allowed lo 
remain in the houses and streets until they are removed for 
manuring the fields. But the migratory habits of the people 
and specially of the Marris and Bugtis wdio never remain long 
in one place, assist in sanitation to a great extent, and after 
a lapse of time most village sites are changed. There is 
also a tendency among the saminddrs to desert the villages 
and build their houses near their fields. 

In the highlands the supply of drinking water is drawn 
from springs, streams and while in- the plains it is 

obtained from canals, nullahs^ wells, and pools in which rain 
water has collected. The wells offer a fairly protected 
source of supply, but the open channels, which are 
found in the greater part of the District, are, as already 
remarked, especially liable to pollution and infection, and are 
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a source of danger in times of epidemics. On the whole the 
quality of the water throughout the District is good. 

The cantonment and railway at Sibi have been provided 
with a piped water supply from the N«lri river at a cost of 
Rs. 1,15,000 furnisheiby military funds ; and in 1905 the 
supply was extended to the town of Sibi. 

The Survey Department of the Government of India has 
prepared and published maps of the whole District on the 
one-eighth, quarter inch and half inch scales. In connection 
with the settlement operations a cadastral survey was under- 
taken of all irrigated villages and certain khmhkdba tracts in 
the Shdhrig tahsll during 1899-1900, partly on the scale of 16 
inches to the mile and partly on that of 32 inches. In Sibi, 
thdkbast survey on the scale of 16 inches to the mile was 
made in 1901 of the irrigated lands belonging to the Sibi, 
Kurk and Khajak circles, and a field to field survey, also on 
the scale of 16 inches to the mile of the Sdngdn, Talli and 
Mai circles as well as of the lands irrigated by flood water 
in the circles of Sibi, Kurk and Khajak. 
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The Sibi sub-division comprises the tahsils of Sibi and 
Kohlu, and is in charge of an Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who also exercises political control in the Marri-Bugti country 
and over the Dombki and Kah^ri tribes in the Lahri nidbat 
of the Kaldt State in Kachhi. 

The Sibi tahsil, which includes the Sdngdn, Pur, and 
Quat-Mandai valleys and the Railway line from Pi'rak PIr 
Takri to Spintangi lies between 29“ 21' and 30" 15' N, and 
67" iP and 68" 9' E., and has an area of 1,343 square miles. 
It is the most northerly portion of the Kachhi plain, from 
which it is separated by a ridge of low stony hills. 

It is bounded on the north by the Shdhrig tahsil, on the 
east by the Marri hills apd on the south and west by the 
Kaldt State territory. 

The Sangiln valley, which was transferred from the 
Shdhrig to the Sibi tahsil in 1895, is bounded on the 
north by the Zawarah valley, on the south by the Dddhar 
plain, on the east by Bddra valley and on the west by the 
Bolin Pass. It is circular in shape, and consists of consider- 
able stretches of alluvial soil affording about 4,500 acres of 
arable land ; the remainder is stony and cut up by water 
courses. 
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The Quat-Manda\ valley is a continuation of the Bddra Siei. 
valley, and is enclosed on all sides by hills. It has an 
elevation of about i, 000 feet, and is a well watered plain 
with fertile soil. The valley belongs to the M arris and was 
occupied in 1880 in consequence of the Kuchilli raid, when 
after General MacGregor’s successful occupation of Kahiin, 
the tribesmen tendered their submission and a fine of 
Rs. 2,00,000 was imposed; of this Rs. 1,25,000 were paid up, 

Rs. 25,000 were remitted by Government in consideration of 
the destruction of the crops, and the valley of Quat-Mandai 
was held as a security for the payment of the balance. At 
the same lime in consideration of the services rendered by 
the Ldngdni Marris both during and after the raid, the Bddra 
lands were exempted from payment of revenue during the 
life time of Khdn Sdhib Hdji Dur Muhammad,'*^ the head of 
that section. 

The Pur valley is separated from the rest of the tahsil by valley, 
the Marri hills, and is about 10 miles in length and about 2 
miles in breadth ; it is bounded on the north by the Sialu 
hill which separates it from the Thai plain ; on the south by 
the Mazarln, Sarukai, Saraghara and Lakara hills ; on the 
east by the Narae or Puzhi hills and on the west by Tanga 
and Kada Wata. The valley is intersected by the Shahra- 
ghundi hillocks ; the eastern portion being known as Karar 
and the western as Palosln, Pitao and Samghali. The soil 
is fertile, but there is no supply of permanent irrigation and 
the cultivation is entirely dependent on rain. 

The Marri hills, the elevations of which vary from 2,071 Hill ranges, 
to 2,444, separate the Sibi plain from the Bddra and Quat- 
Mandai valleys. The Sdngdn valley is shut in on the south ^ 

by Torghar (2,912) ; on the west by Shabdn (5,270) ; and the 
Dalujdl (2,333) Dungdn (6,239) mountains intervene 
between Quat-Mandai and the Pur valley, which is separated 
from the Thai plain by the Sidlu range (8,113) Mazarln 
(6,322). 

The main drainage of the tahsil is carried off by the Ndri, Drainage 
known as the Bdji in Marri country, and its principal tribu- *'»vers. 
taries are the Kuridk and the Ddda. The Talli, also known 

• Hdji Dur Muhammad died in January 1906 and the question of the 
resumption of the is under consideration. 

16 
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as the Gurkh, which drains a considerable portion of the 
Marri htlls, emerjjes into the Sibi plain through a narrow 
defile called Thank or Gurkh Between Nfiri and the Talli 
there are several minor torrents which drain the outer range 
of hills, the principal being the Arand, Gazi, Chimar, Pogdni, 
Churri, Kalgiri, Mai, Maher and Karmun. 

The total area of reserved forests is about 33 square miles 
and includes the Dehpdl, Gulii Shahr, Abdul Kh^li, Lahri, 
Nari Bank, Bhakhra and Talli reserves, all of which are in 
charge of a Deputy Ranger of the Forest Department. The 
principal trees arc the kimdi {Prosopis spici^cra)^ karil 
[Cappans aphylla)^ pUa [Salvadora pcm'ca)^ jhaii (Tamarix 
indic/i) and habtU {Acacia arabica). 

The average temperature of the Sibi plain in the summer 
months rises to 95° and 96’ Fahr., while the winter months 
have a mean temperature of about 6o“. The highest tempera- 
ture of the hottest day in summer frequently rises to no° in 
the. shade and less frequently to 120°. In normal years the 
lowest temperature of the night in winter is a few degrees 
below freezing point and the temperature of the winter 
days ranges between 40® and 80°. Owing to the deficiency of 
rain the heat of the summer is continuous and prolonged. 

The rainfall in the Sibi plain is scanty ; the average for the 
fifteen years ending with 1904 being 4*95 inches, of which 
1 77 inches fell in the half year ending with 31st of March and 
3’ 1 8 inches during the second half, the months of July and 
August showing 1*26 and 1*05 inches respectively. At Bfibar 
ICach (817 feet) the average is 6*09 inches ; and it is some- 
what higher at Sdngdn, for vvhich, however, no actual figures 
are available. 

The ea*ly history of the tahsil has been mentioned in 
Chapter I under History. The country was first occupied 
in 1878, and in 1879 was assigned by the Amir of Afghd- 
nistdntothe British Government by the Treaty of Gandamak. 
It formed part of the charge of the Political Officer at 
Jacobdbdd up to December 1882, when it was transferred to 
the I'hal-Chotidli District. Sdngdn originally formed part 
of the Shdhrig tahsil and was transferred to the Sibi tahsil 
in 1895. 

The Pur valley originally belonged to the Adwdni Tarins of 
Thai, but portions of it gradually passed into the possession 
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of the Marris and Wandchis, and at the present time (1905) sibi. 
the Advvfinis, and Wandchisown about one-fourth, while the 
remainder belongfs to the Shahdja, Chhalgfari and Mazardni 
sections of the Marris. On the separation of Shdhrij^ from 
the Sibi sub-division it was transferred to the Sibi tahsil in 
December 1904. 

In 1905 the Sibi tahsil, excluding the Quat-Mandai and Population. 
Pur valleys, contained i town (Sibi), and 32 villages ; and 
the total population according to the Census of 1901 was 
20,526 (males 1 1,719, females 8,807) as compared with 13,401 
in 1891, showing an increase of about 53 per cent. Of these 
3,598 were Hindus, 16,643 Muhammadans, 83 Christians and 
202 others. The number of the Hindus included the local 
Hindus who are mostly of the Arora caste and have resided 
in the larger villages for several generations. The indi- 
genous Muhammadans are of the Sunni sect and numbered 
13,928 (males 7,312, females 6,616). The principal races and 
tribes are the Panni Afghdns (3,648) ; the Dombki (809) and 
Rind (1,138) Balocli ; the Bangulzai (791), Mi^ngal (357), 

Raisdni (147) and Ldngav (246) Hrdhuis ; the Jat (4,762), 

Klu^trdn (813) and Saiads (273). 

The trade of the country is chiefly in the hands of the 
Hindus, while the principal occupation of the indigenous 
Muhammadans is agriculture. 

The dialects spoken are Pashtii, Baluchi, Hrilhui and Jatki. 

Besides the Sibi town, the principal villages are : Kurk 
(2,288) the head quarters of the Bdriizais, Khajak (2,738), 

Talli (1,002), Gulu Shahr, a Nodhdni village (773), Dehpdl 
(624), Bhakra Ghuldrn Bolak (540), Chdndia (586), Gashkori 
(527) and Sangan (846). 

The average annual area under irrigated crops is about Agriculture, 
38,700 acres, which are fairly eqftally distributed between 
the and harvests. The principal dry crop areas 

dependent on flood-water and rain are Talli, Mai and the 
Pur valleys, the cultivation of which varies in accordance 
with the amount of the rainfall. The principal crop^ of the 
spring harvest are wheat and sarshaf^ and of the autumn 
harvest ywflr and cotton. A rough estimate made in 1904 of 
the agricultural stock belonging to the permanent inhabit- 
ants puts the number of camels at 1,337, donkeys 526, bul- 
* Pur and Quat-Mandai were included in the Marri tribal area. 
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locks and cows 4,691, sheep and goats 16,649, and buffaloes 
128. The numbers belonging to the nomads were esti- 
mated at 4,042 camels, 529 donkeys, 128 cattle, and 14,164 
sheep and goats. 

The North-Western Railway enters the tahsil near Pirak 
Pir Takri, about 7 miles below Sibi. At Sibi the line 
branches off into the Mushkdf-Boldn and the Harnai-Shdhrig 
sections, about 5 miles ol the former Hnd 42 miles of the latter 
(Sibi to Spintangi), lying in the Sibi tahsil. The principal 
roadsleading fromSibiare the Sibi-Harnai-Pishin road and the 
Sibi-Rindli-Quetta road. The other important tracks are - 

(1) From Bdbar Kach to Quetta via Sdngdn (831 miles). 

(2) From Bdbar Kach to Kahdn via Khattan (94 miles). 

(3) Three separate tracks from Sibi to Kahdn via Mai, 
Talli and Mdwand respectively, the distance in each case 
being about 92 miles. 

(4) From Sibi to Ldhri (35 miles). 

(5) From Sibi to Quat-Mandai by Khajak and Arand 
(32 miles) ; and (6) tracks leading from Sibi to the 
villages of Gulu Shahr, Kurk, KhajaU, and Talli. 

The tahsil staff consists of Tahsilddr, a ndib tahsilddr, a 
muhdsib, 3 kdniingos and 8 patwdris. A munsiff also exer- 
cises civil jurisdiction within the limits of the tahsil and has 
the powers of a judge of a court of small causes. The 
police force employed on district and railway work number- 
ed 41 in 1905, The total number of the levies is 180, and 
the details of their posts and distribution are given in 
table XXII, Vol, B. 

The Land Revenue of Sibi is recovered in kind at the rate 
of two-ninths of the produce ; in Sdngdn the rate is one- 
fourth, half of the produce Ijeing paid to the jdgirddrs ; 

in Quat-Mandai it is one-twelfth, an equal amount being 
paid to the .Marri chief. In the Pur valley the rate is one-sixth. 
Grazing tax is levied in both Sibi and Sdngdn. The annual 
average receipts for the years between 1897-8 and 1901-2 
were Rs. 99,002, and between 1902-3 and 1904-5 Rs. 81,539, 
the decrease being due to unfavourable seasons. The 
grazing tax represents from 2 to 4 per cent, of the total 
land revenue. 

Sangan* a village in the Sibi tahsil, is situated in 29^ 
53' N. and 67* 39' E., at an elevation of about 1,690 feet 
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feet. It is 25 miles from the Bdbar Kach station and about 
the same distance from the Pishi station on the Mushk^f- 
Boldn railway. The irrigation is from a stream, which is 
divided into three channels known as the Ladn or Pirdni, 
Zhadun and Saudi vidian. The water is divided into 108 
shubdnasy of which 35 were originally allotted to the Bdrdzais 
and 73 to aliens. The principal crops are wheat and rice of 
an inferior quality. Cumin seed is also collected in the 
neighbouring hills in years of good rainfall. Drinking water 
is good and abundant and is obtained from the Kamdn 
stream and four wells. The hills round Sdngdn furnish good 
grazing for both camels and cattle. 

The population of the village, which consists of mud huts, 
.was 846 in 1901 (424 males and 422 females), the principal 
tribes being the Bdriizai, Laiin, Saudi, Isot, Sharki'in and 
Mi'isakh^l. The leading men among the Bdrdzai are Tdj 
Muhammad Khdn, Mehrdb Khdn and Rahmdil Khdn. The 
village contains six shops, three guest houses, a masjid^ a 
primary school, a small levy post, a pahmr khdna and a 
small rest house for revenue oflicials. 

Local tradition asserts that the country originally belong- 
ed to the Zamands, who were ousted by the Panni Afghans 
under Husain. Bdri'i, the grandson of Husain, was the 
founder of the Bdrdzai clan and the ancestor of the ruling 
family which now holds Siingdn. The fort and village were 
built by Ismdll Khdn, son of Mohabat Khdn and sixth in 
descent from Husain, Ismdil Khdn accompanied Ahmad 
Shdh, Abddli, to the Punjab and was given the title of 
Nawdb and granted the Sdngdn valley as a jdgir. In the 
time of Muhammad Azim, fourth in descent from Ismdil 
Khdn, the power of the Bdrdzai began to wane and the Marris 
seized Quat-Mandai and Bddra ; they also closed the cara- 
van routes, and the valley was being gradually depopulated 
when the district was first occupied by the British in 1878. 
Zulfikdr Khdn, Hazdr Khdn and Ghdfdr Khdn, the sons of 
Muhammad Azim, divided the property into three shares 
{jains)y which are now known as the jams of Tdj Muham- 
mad Khdn, Rahmdil Khdn and Mehrdb Khdn (1905). 

Sibi Town (Siwi), the head quarters of the district, is 
situated between 29° 33' N, and 67* 53' E. and is 88 miles 
from Quetta and 448 miles from Kardchi, It is a place of 
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SiBi. considerable antiquity, and according to local tradition derives 
its name fro n St^wi, a Hindu princess of the S^vva race, who 
ruled over this part of the country prior to the era of the 
Muhammadans’ invasions. Owing to its exposed position 
between the mouths of the Boldn and Harnai passes it has 
suffered from constant sieges, including an assault by the 
British in 1841. 

The present town wis built after the second occupa- 
tion of 1878, and in its early days was known as Sande- 
manjibdd. The ground on which it stands was at one time a 
jdgir of the Bdrilzai chiefs of Sibi and was called the hdghdt 
or garden lands ; these have now been assigned to the muni- 
cipality. 

In 1886 the population was estimated at about 5,000, and 
there were some 800 shops and i,ooo houses. After the 
withdrawal of the troops and the completion of the railway 
works the prosperity of the town declined, and in 1891 the 
number of its inhabitants had decreased to about 2,900. 
The town has since regained some of its former prosperity, 
and at the time of the census of 1901 the population was 
4*551 (males 3,166 and females 1.385). 

Sibi is the winter head quarters of the local Government, 
and of the Political Agent of the District. The Shdhi Jirga 
also assembles at Sibi during the winter months and the 
proceedings are usually terminaled by a public darbdr held 
by the Agent to the Governor-General. I'he annual Horse 
Show is held about the same time. The most important 
building is the Victoria Memorial Hall, which was erected by 
public subscription in 1903, and in which the sittings of the 
Shdhi Jirga are held. In addition to the Government offices 
and quarters for officials tfie other principal buildings are the 
Dispensary, Barnes School (for boys), Girls’ School, Gais- 
ford Library, Mclvor Zendna Hospital for women, Victoria 
Serdi, two masjids and two dharmsdlas. The Cantonments 
are situated in the north-west corner of the town near the 
old fort. There are also extensive railway buildings, includ- 
ing workshops and quarters. 

In 1904 the imports by rail amounted to 69,493 maunds 
and included piece-goods, grain, firewood, oils, ghi^ tea, 
sugar and iron ; the exports were 158,025 maunds, the chief 
items being grain, wool, potash, salt and straw. 
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The supply of drinking- water was formerly brought from siiu. 
the N.'iri River in open channels and collected in tanks. In 

1904 a piped supply of water for the Mobilization Camp and 
Railway was completed at a cost of Rs. r, 15,000, and in 

1905 the scheme was extended to the Sibi town at an addi- 
tional cost of Rs. 6,800. 

The revenue of the municipal funds, which are chiefly 
derived from octroi and conservancy cesses, amounted in 
1904-^ to Rs. 24,166 and the expenditure to Rs. 21,866. 

The Kohlu tahsil lies in the north-eastern part of the Dis- Kohlu 

trict between 29“ 4'V, and 30" 2' N, and 68° 58', and 69° 32' K. Tahsil. 

, . . , \ ^ ^ ^ Cieneral de- 

It IS a triangular plateau with an area of 362 square miles scription, 

and about 3,900 feet above sea level. The general lie is 
east and west, the apex of the triangle being to the east and 
terminating at the Han Pass. The length of the tahsil fri m 
east to west is about 40 miles and the breadth at the base 
of the triangle on the west about 18 miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Suwran hills which separate it from the 
Duki plain, on the south and east by the Jandrdn range and 
the Nikra hills which divide it from the Bdrkhdn tahsil of the 
Loralai District, and on the west by the Koh-i-Sarad moun- 
tains which form the boundary between it and the Marri 
country, The length of the Kohlu plain itself is about 25 
miles and the greatest breadth about 10 miles. The soil of 
the plain is chiefly alluvial, but in many places the ground is 
salt [kallar). The tahsil is enclosed on all sides by hills ; 
the Tikhel range (6,881) lying to the north, Balur (5,745) to 
the west ; the Jandrdn range (6,727) with Mdr to the south 
and Bibartak (6,285) These hills are mostly 

barren, but in the Tikhel and Jandrdn ranges there are 
patches of cultivation, the priiicipal being the Girsani, • 

Nisoba and Phardhi valleys. 

The best known passes, commencing from the east, are the 
Bibartak, Mdr, Wanga (4,i45)t Naridl (4,430), M< 5 zhlidr, 

Sinni, Ormazhi or Bar (4,850) and Kuba Wanga (41896), 

The general lie of drainage of the valley is from east to 
west and there are several mountain torrents, the principal 
of which is the Lahri, known by the Marris as the Sdnr, which 
traverses the valley from east to west. The other bigger 
streams are the Bor, which rises in the Phardhi tract ; the 
Rod Bdladhdka, which rises in the Garmor hills and joins 
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Kohlu. the NartJchi ; and the Rod Barg. The Sdnr has a small 
supply of perennial water near Nikra and also in its western 
portion below Kote Shahr. 

Forests. There are no reserved forests in the tahsi'l. The principal 

trees are the Pisiacia khanjakt Acacia modesta^ the wild olive, 
(Olea cuspidata)^ and wild pomegranates in the hills ; and 
the bdr [zizyphtis), tamarisk {Tamar ix tndica), kirar (Cap- 
parts aphylla)y pllu (Salvadora persica) in the plains. The 
dwarf palm [Nannorhops Richieana^ is also found in most 
of the ravines. 

Climate, No records have been kept either of the temperature or 

and^a^infafr rainfall, but the climate of the plateau is intermediate 

between the extremes of the plains and the high lands. The 
rainfall appears to be somewhat higher than the average 
owing to the proximity of the hills. 

History. The district appears in earlier times to have been inhabited 
by the Bul< 5 di Baloch, who deserted it about 300 years 
ago, when it was occupied by the present inhabitants, the 
Zarkiins, who were originally a branch of the Miisakh^l 
Afghans. About 100 years ago the Hasnis, who had been 
ousted from Pheldwag by the Marris, attempted unsuccess- 
fully to wrest Kohlu from the Zarkdns. In 1876, a party 
of Masori Bugtis invaded Kohlu to revenge the death of 
some of their tribesmen killed during a raid but were re- 
pulsed with loss. The Bugtis thereupon decided to make 
another expedition, and the Marris, who appear to have 
fomented the strife, gave a passage through their country to 
a large Bugti force, consisting of almost all the tribal war- 
riors led by their chiefs. The Zarkiins were outnumbered, 
their villages were sacked and 70 of their tribesmen killed. 
The Zarkiins then deserted the district, but were persuaded 
to return by the Marris, who offered them an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the Bugtis. In 1878 the Marris, 
who had already acquired Gamboli and Mdwand, partitioned 
the Kohlu valley into four shares, which were divided 
among the three principal Marri clans and the Zarkiins, 
the former obtaining three shares and the latter one share. 
According to this division, the Ghazni Marris obtained Arwa, 
Wanga, Pusht, Mdr, and Bhar ; the Lohardnis, Naridl, 
Kalikar, Sawar and Maiddr ; and the Bijardnis and Zarkiins 
Bdgh, Bhar, Zidrat and Sonri in equal shares. Thus the 
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Zarkuns became practically incorporated with the Bijardni kohlu. 
Marris. Gulu Gozu was allotted to the Marri chief, 

Mehrulla Khdn, as his panjiik or Sarddr’s share. The Zar- 
kdns were also permitted to retain the land within a radius 
of a mile round their villages ofOridni, Malikzai and Shirdni, 
to levy sung in these villages and to tax the Hindus. 

In 1891 the Zarkdns petitioned against the encroachments The Muranj 
of the Marris and asked to be taken under British protec- 
tion. The case was taken up by Major C. E. Yate, C.S.I., 

C.M.G., then Political Agent of the District, and with the 
consent of both Marris and Zarkiins was referred to a Jiiga 
of the Baloch and Punjab Chiefs which assembled at Muranj 
in January 1892. The terms of their decision, which were 
accepted by both parties and approved of by the Agent to 
the Governor-General, were (i) that the British Government 
should take possession of the Kohlu valley and levy revenue 
at the usual rate of one-sixth of the produce ; (2) that the 
original sanad given to the Marris by Sir Robert Sandeman 
on the 24th of August 1878 should be renewed ; (3) that 
one-half of the revenue assessed on the land in the Kohlu 
valley belonging to the Marris should be considered as a 
grant to the Marri chief and headmen and be divided among 
them in shares to be fixed hereafter ; (4) that Government 
should levy grazing tax within the limits of Kohlu, but 
that only half rates should be levied from the Marris ; (5) 
that revenue should be levied in kind and not in cash, 
and (6) that an additional levy service of Rs. 195 a month 
should be given to the Marris and of Rs. 130 a month to 
the Zarkiins, 

In May 1892 a sub-tahsil was established at Kohlu, the 
income being treated as a part ofrthe Zhob Revenues. The 
sub-tahsil was abolished in 1895, but was again established 
in October 1897. In 1898 the ndib tahsilddr in charge was 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the 2nd class and 
with those of a Munsilf in 190a. 

The internal distribution of the grants remitted to the 
Marris by the Muranj Settlement was determined by a Marri 
firga at Fort Munro in September 1892, when it was agreed 
(i) that all remissions given on lands purchased from the 
Zarkdns should be the right of the actual owners, whether 
they were headmen or tribesmen ; but that each owner 
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Kohli'. should pay a fixed* share of g^rain at each spring harvest to the 
Marri chief as sarddri allowance ; (2) that the remissions on 
lands given by the Zarkiins to the Marns, and known as 
mirds.^ should form the exclusive right of the Marri chief ; 
and (3) each headman should give 3 chhattis or 18 maunds 
of grain annually to Mir Hazdr Khdn, Ghazni, the hereditary 
wazir of the Marris, who was also to receive one-fifth of tlie 
allowance given to the chief. 

Population. According to the census of 1901 the total population of 
toe tahsil was 1,081 (males 594 and females 487). To this 
should be adde 772 Marris who were included in the popu- 
lation of .ne >.arri country. The principal tribes were the 
the Zarkiin Afghans (751), Marris (772) and Khetrdns (145). 
There were also 21 local Hindus. 

The head-quarters bear the same name as the tahsil, and 
the buildings are situated in the middle of the plain near the 
village of Azdd Shahr. The tahsil buildings include a com- 
bined Post and Telegraph Office, a small rest-house and a 
primary school. There are 23 villages (including hamlets), 
the largest of which are Azdd Shahr (261 inhabitants), Malik- 
zai (207), Oridni (258) and Karam Kluin Shahr (253). The 
chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, but the 
Marris also combine flock-owning. 

Afi^ricultur e. The permanent sources of water comprise 3 small streams, 
7 springs and 5 kdrdses which irrigate about 3 per cent, of 
the total area cultivated in each year. The rest of the cul- 
tivation depends on rain and on flood water from the hills 
which is collected by a series of embankments. The or 
spring harvest is the most important, and the chief crop is 
wheat which forms the staple food of the people of the coun- 
try. The autumn harvest is comparatively small and consists 
chiefly o\ judr with a small amount of millets, mung and bdjri. 
A rough estimate made in 1904 of the agricultural stock of 
the tahsil puts the number of camels at about 640, donkeys 
800, cattle 1,580, sheep and goats 32,300. 

Communi- From Bulbar Kach on the Railway line an unmetalled road 

CHtions* ^ 

leads via Mamand to Kohlu (distance 120 miles). This road 
was constructed mainly by famine labour in 1905 and is good 
except where it has to follow the beds of rivers. Kohlu is 


20 hhais or chhattis of grain or about 120 maunds. 
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also connected with Bdrkhdn (distance 22 miles) by a Kom r. 
good unmetalled road which runs over the Bibartak Pass, and 
with Gumbaz (31 miles) by another road over the Suwran 
hills. Both roads are in good repair (1905). There are also 
tracks (r) to Vitfikri (about 28 miles) by ihc M;ir pass (2) to 
Biiladhdka (about 17 miles) on the Gumbaz Biirkhdn road 
through Kuba Wanga ; (3) to Biiladhiika via Tirkha ; (4) to 
Kahiin (about 65 miles) via Rabi Wanga, Fazal Chdl and 
Dojumbaktak ; (5) to Pazha (42 miles) in the Duki tahsil by 
the Girsin Wad pass and (6) to Hosri (about 22 miles) in the 
Duki tahsil via Laharkhi. 

The tahsil is divided into the two circles of Orijini and jydininisha 
Kote Shahr, and the administrative staff consists I'f a ndib 
tahsikhir, a muhdsib and two pahmns. There are also 27 
levies and 9 policemen. 

Land Revenue is recovered in kind at the rate of one-sixth haiul 
of the gross produce, except on those lands which were in 
the possession of the Marris before the Muranj settlement 
and which pay one-twelfth. Grazing tax is levied at half 
rates from Marris and at full rates from Zarkiins. As almost 
all the cultivation of the tahsil depends on rain the revenue 
is subject to considerable fluctuations. The average annual 
income between 1897-8 and 1901-2 was Rs. 8,908, and in 
1904-5 it amounted to Rs. 12,122, of which grazing tax con- 
tributed Rs. 3,140. 

The Shahrig sub-division and tahsil lies in the north- shahkio 
western part of the District between 29" 49' and 30° 37' N, 
and 67“ 14' and 68’ 22' E and has an area of 1,595 square doscription 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Pishin, Bori and 
Hindubdgh tahsils ; on the south by the Marri country and 
the Sibi tahsil ; on the east by the Sanjdwi and Duki tahsils 
and on the west by the Sibi and the Quetta tahsils. 

The tahsil is divided into two well defined portions, 
namely, the hilly country to the north and west which is 
known as the Khurdsdn and is inhabited by the Ddmar, 

Pdndzai, and Sdrangzai Kdkars ; and the Zawaiah or Harnai 
valley. 

The larger valleys in the Kdkar country are Kach, Kowds, 

Zidrat and Manra, and the principal hill ranges are Bebai 
(^» 55 * 0 » Siirghund (io, 69 q 0 » Ghwanza (8,880'), Kasa (11,105'), 

Pdn and Khalifat (11,440'). 
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Shahrig. The Zawarah valley extends from the Chappar mountain 
to the Spintangi or Gan^ji rift with a length of about 56 
miles and an average breadth of 6 miles. It rises gradually 
from an elevation of 1,800 feet at Spintangi to 4,764 feet at 
Dirgi, and has been described as consisting of “a long 
narrow, broken bottom, in many places intersected by ravines, 
but here and ti\ere smoothed out into a level plateau of 
limited extent, these plateaus being cloihed with a fairly rich 
arable soil ; in other places its basin is stony and harsh, but 
covered with low brush-wood of dwarf palm trees and with 
coarse grasses.”’*^ It is bounded on the north by the Khalifat 
mountain and the Pdn range and on the south by a range of 
the Brdhuic mountains locally known as Gulu Slnlh. The 
north-eastern extremity is closed by the Pil and Chappar hiJls, 
which are cleft by narrow and difficult gorges. 

River The lie of the drainage is in a general southerly direction 

and the principal streams are the Mdngi, Sluihrig, Harnai or 
Djida and the Kuridk, which are fed by numerous small hill 
torrents and eventually join the Ndri which Ibrces its way 
into the Sibi plains through the Ndri Gorge. The Mdngi, 
Harnai and Kuritik streams have a perennial supply of water. 
Forests. I he reserved juniper forests are Pil (1,280 acres), Shahidiin 

(2,500 acres), Zargat (2,760 acres), Gohar (1,500 acres), Kach- 
Mdngi (9,400 acres). Tor Shor (11,000 acres) Si'irghund (7,5f o 
acres) and Batsargi (7,680 acres), making a total of 68 square 
miles. The olive and shisham reserves at Wdm Tangi and 
Wdm Kach comprise about 5^ square miles. 

Climate, The climate varies with the altitude which ranges from 

temperaivire i goo feet at Spintangi to over 8,000 feet at Zidrat. The 
and rainfall. . . ... 

only place in the tahsil wl ere temperature is recorded is 

Shdhrig (3,963 feet), whi'^h shows a mean average of 88* 
during the summer and 46" in the winter Many parts of the 
Zawarah valley, and especially the circles of Shdhrig and 
Harnai, are extremely unhealthy and malarious during the 
autumn, owing probably to the large amount of rice cultiva- 
tion and the swarms of mosquitoes which are bred in the 
swamps. The permanent inhabitants of the valley compare 
unfavourably in physique with the Pathdns of Quetta and the 
hills. The people divide the year into the following parts : 
mane 40 days beginning about the 20th of August, sdwrt 40 
• Dr, Duke's Report on the Harnai and Thal-Chotidli Districts (1883). 
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days, samai 100 days, churmun 40 days, dobae 40 days, ahar Shahrig. 

40 days and wasa or the rainy season 60 days. 

The avtnge rainfall of the valley is higher than in other 
parts of the Distiict, being 11 J inches at Shdhrig and iro'S 
inches at Kach, The heaviest rain occurs in the months of 
January, February and March, and July and August. 

The history of the District is given in Chapter I. The History. 
Kach-Hamadiin and Kovvds valleys originally formed part 
of the Pishin District, but were transferred to Thal-Chotiali 
in 1881. Pur, which formed part of the Duki tahsil, v. as 
transferred to Shdhrig in 1897 and to Si hi in 1904. 

The tahsi'l contains 93 villages, and the total population Population, 
according to the census of 1901 was 16,573 (9,421 males, 

7,152 females) or about 10 persons to a square mile. Of 
these 15,583 were Muhammadans, 777 Hindu and 39 Chris- 
tians. The indigenous inhabitants who are Musalmdns of 
the stinni sect and speak Pashti'i, numbered 14,111 (males 
7,428 and females 6,683). The Wandchis speak a modified 
form of Pashtd known as the Tarinao or Chhalgari dialect. 

The principal tribes were the Sanzarkh^l Kdkars 1,535, 

Sanatia Kdkars 4,967, Tarins 6,404 (including 1,248 Wami- 
chis and 4,525 Makhidnis) and 1,053 Saiads. 

Shahrig (population 325) is the head quarter station of 
the tahsil ; it is connected by rail with Sibi (74 miles) and 
Quetta (81 miles) and has a small bazar, post and telegraph 
offices, a rest-house, a railway dij-pensary and a primary 
school. The larger villages in the tahsil are : Kach, Ahma- 
di'in or Hamaddn {670), Kowas or Khowas (878), Zandra 
(615), Midnkach (109), Harnai (252) and Khost (1,377)- 

Among the indigenous inhabitants the principal occupation 
is agriculture combined with flocko\Yning. 

Except for a few circles which lie in the hills the quality Agriculture, 
of the land in the tahsil is fairly uniform. The land avail- 
able for cultivation is limited, while the supply of water is 
generally (and in the Harnai and Bdbihdn circles invariably) 
more than sufficient for the land. The people are perpetually 
occupied in maintaining and improving the quality of their 
lands and manage to cultivate a greater portion twice in the 
year, or three times in two years. The permanent sources of 
irrigation are 13 streams, 14 kdrim and 144 springs. The 
'rrigable area is about 10,000 acres, the dry crop cultivation 
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representing about 23 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 
Wheat is the principal crop of the rahi harvest and rice and 
makai of the harvest. A rough estimate made in 1904 

of the agricultural stock of the tahsil puts the number of 
camels at 100, donkeys 923, bullocks and cows 5,020, and 
sheep and goats 44,690. 

The Sind-Pishin section of the North-Western Railway 
traverses the tahsil from Spintangi to Kach Kotal. The 
important roads are shown in detail in table XI, Volume B, 
and include the Sibi-Quetta road ; Harnai-Loralai road ; 
the Quetta-Ziiirat and Smallan road ; and the Spintangi- 
Sdmbar-Duki road. Other important tracks are (1) Ahmadi'in 
to Pishin, (2) Ahmadi'in to Kdnr through the Gogi Tangi, (3) 
Mdngi to Zidrat by Kasim Tangi (21 miles), (4) Sunari to 
Warikha (24 miles) and thence to Duki, and (5) footpaths 
also lead from Shdhrig to Zidrat by Wuch Aghbargi and 
Domiara(22 miles) ; from Shdhrig to Sdngdn ; from Zarddiu 
to Quetta by the Uzhda Psha pass (44 miles) ; from Zandra 
to Sanjdwi by Manra, Ghunz and Phi (61 miles) ; from 
Kowds to Hindubdgh via Spdrardgha and the Kaldt 
Pir Tangi (41 miles) ; and from Spintangi to Pi'ii (21 
miles). 

The tahsil is divided into five circles ; Kach, Kowds, 
Shdhrig, Harnai and Bdbihdn. The Assistant Political 
Agent is in charge of the Sub-division, and the tahsil stafi' 
consists of a tahsildar, a ndib tahsilddr, a imihdstb, two 
kantingos and five pahmris. The number of the police and 
levies located in the tahsil are 70 and 176 respectively. 
'I'here are 170 village headmen, 

A cash assessment fixed for ten years from 1902 has been 
introduced on irrigated areas, and revenue in kind is taken 
on unirrigated lands at the rate of one-sixth of the total 
produce. The incidence per acre of irrigable area varies 
from a maximum of Rs. 2-14-11 to a minimum of Rs. 2-2-6. 
Between 1897-8 and igoi-2 the average annual land 
revenue, including grazing tax and tax on water mills, was 
Rs. 30,294. In 1904-5 it amounted to Rs. 27,332, to which 
grazing tax contributed Rs. 5,369. 

Coal is worked at Khost, and the minor products are 
cumin seed (s/rfl), hyssop [zufa)^ asafoetida and the 

dwarf palm {phK)^ 
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Harnai is a station on the Sind-Pishin section of the Shahrio. 
North-Western Railway 58 miles from Sibi and 97 miles 
from Quetta. It is situated in the Zavvarah valley between 
30* 6' N and 67“ 56' E., at an elevation of 3,000 feet and is 
the forwarding station for Loralai and Fort Sandeman. A 
cart road takes off to- Loralai {55I- miles) and Fort Sandeman 
(167! miles) witli branches from Smallan (Sanjdwi) to 
Quetta via Zidrat (102 miles) and to Duki (22 miles), A 
regular service of tum-tums plies between Harnai and Lora- 
lai, the rate of hire being Rs. 14. Camels are the principal 
means of transport and can be obtained from the Govern- 
ment contractor at Harnai. There is a police thchui (12 
men), a levy post (13 men), combined telegraph and post 
odicc, Political rest-house, dak bungalow, and a &crai. The 
water-supply, which is good and abundant, is obtained from 
the Harnai stream and springs ; there are Jilso five wells. 

Octroi and conservancy cesses are levied in the bazar and a 
small sanitary establishment is maintained. There are 
seventeen shops. The imports by rail in 1904 amounted to 
02,900 maunds, consisting chiefly of stores for Loralai and 
Fort Sandeman, and the exports to about 20,470 maunds, 

Nvhich included grain, wool and hhusa. 

The villages in the neighbourhood are inhabited chiefly 
hy the Makhidni Spin Tarins. These Tarins are supposed 
to have first occupied the valley in the fourteenth century, 
but there is no authentic information regarding the earlier 
inhabitants. According to local traditions these were Hin- 
dus, and the name of Harnai is said to be derived from one 
Haniiim Dds, a Hindu ruler of the place. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Mir Mustafa Khdn, the Brdhui 
governor of Kachhi and the brother of Mir Mahmfid Khan 1 , 

Khdn of Kalat, is described by * Muhammad Sadik ^ as 
having made expeditions into Kdkaristdn and given over the 
country to be plundered by his troops. During one of these 
expeditions he captured and destroyed the fort at Harnai. 

Kach or Kachh, a station on the Sind-Pishin section 
of the North-Western Railway, lies between 30° 26' N. and 
67“ 18' E., at an elevation of about 5,900 feet above the sea. 

It is i;o miles by rail and 115I miles by road from Sibi, 45 
niiles by rail and 28j miles by road from Quetta and is 


» Tate's Kdlal, page 44. 
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connected by a cart road with Zidrat (32} miles). There is 
a rest-house close to the station, where a khdnsdma is 
maintained from May to September. The goods traffic is 
chiefly connected with Zidrat, the imports being about 
ig.ooo maunds and exports about 3,600 maunds in the 
year. 

The Kach post lies about a mile and a half soutli of the 
station on a gravelly flat opposite the gap, through which the 
Akhtamar stream escapes into the Mtingi valley. It was 
held by regular troops up to July i8go, when it was handed 
over to the levies. The levies, who are chiefly Pdn^zai 
Kdkars, consist of one resaldar, one jemaddr, 3 duflfaddrs, 8 
sowars, 1 1 footmen and one munshi. 

On the 16th of August 1880, a large body of Pdn^zai Kdkars, 
led by Faiz Muhammad and Hakim Khdn and reinforced by 
a strong contingent of Zhob Kdkars under Shdhjahiin 
Jogizai, attacked the post, which was then held by a 
detachment of 300 men of the i6th Bombay Infantry under 
Colonel T. W. Pierce. The attack was repulsed after three 
hours’ fighting, during which the enemy lost about 200 
killed and wounded. On the i8th the garrison, being 
reinforced by a body of cavalry under Major Mosley of the 
B^loch Guides, moved out against the villages of Kach and 
Ahmadi'in, which were occupied and burnt. 

The Kach village is situated on the right bank of the 
Akhtamar stream, about 3 miles to the north-east of the 
Kach post. The inhabitants number about 155 persons 
(males 85 and females 70) and belong to the P^n^zai and 
Isakh^l Kfikars. This village, which with Ahmadfin and 
Kowds formerly formed part of Fishin under the Afghdn 
rule, was transferred to fhe Shdhrig tahsil in 188 1. 

Kowas, a village in the Shdhrig tahsil between 29® 17' N. 
and 68” 56^£., is situated on the Kach-Zidrat road, 22 miles 
from the Kach railway station. In former days it formed one 
of the stages on the main caravan route between India and 
Persia, and was visited in 1614 by Messrs. Richard Steel and 
John Crowther, two merchants in the service of the East 
Indian Society, who have, however, recorded no information 
regarding it beyond that they were compelled to pay a heavy 
tax on their camels. It was thus described in 1880 by 
Colofiel Sir Oliver St. John ; “ It is a flourishing village of 
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ab nit 200 houses, built on a small rising ground ; there is 
no regular rampart to the town, but the outer walls of the 
houses are built touching each other without exterior 
openings of any sort in the whole enceinte save four small 
posterns, and thus form a continuous barrier. The material 
used is rubble stone in mud, and the roofs are flat * 

* * * For a space of seven or eight miles and for 

a breadth varying from a mile to a hundred yards, the cul- 
turable land was, at the time we passed through it, one sheet 
of ripe corn dotted with mulberry, willow and apricot trees, 
forming a scene of rustic beauty and fertility rare in this 
country. The fields are in terraces, the faces of which arc 
carefully rivetted with stone ; the river is kept within bounds 
by well constructed spurs of timber and brushwood, the 
water is economically distributed, and the channels clean and 
in good repair. In short the whole place bears unmistake- 
able signs of considerable prosperity and of more careful 
husbandry than I have seen anywhere in Afghiinistdn, save 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Kandahck.*'* At the 
present time there is a general tendency among the in- 
habitants to desert the village and build their houses on the 
borders of the fields ; the cultivation also has greatly 
increased, and potatoes, melons and tobacco have been 
introduced with considerable success. 

The population in 1901 was 878 (males 442 and females 
436), the principal tribes being the Spin Tarin, Pdnezai 
Kdkars, Saiads, and a few Brdhuis. 

The patron saint of the town is Mian Shadi, whose 
shrine is close to the village and who is credited with having 
destroyed the old town of Kowds by an earthquake. 

Khost, a station on the Sind-Pishin section of the North- 
Western Railway in the Shdhrig tahsil lies between 30* 13' N, 
and 67'’35'E, at an elevation of 4,119. It is 9 miles from 
Shdhrig, 83 from Sibi and 73 from Quetta ; and derives its 
sole importance from the colliery works in the vicinity. It 
is the head-quarters of the Mining Manager and has a small 
but thriving bazar of some thirty shops. There is also a 
Railway Hospital, and police and levy posts. The popula- 
tion of the bazar in 1901 was 99, and ordinarily about 1,200 

• A Historical and Descriptive Report on the District of Thai- 
Chotidli mnd Harnai by Dr. O. T. Duke (Calcutta, 1883), page 82. 
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Shahrig. men are regularly employed in the collieries. The Khost 
village has a population of 254, chiefly Khamis, T;4ran and 
Sanzarkh^l Kjikars. 

Spintangi, which is known by the Balcch as Gtinr6ji is a 
station on the Sind-Pishin section of the North-Western 
Railway, and derives its name from the white (spin) rift 
(tangi) through which the stream forces its way. It lies 
between 29° 52' N, and 68*’ 8' E, at an elevation of i ,800 feet ; 
and is the forwarding market for Duki, Kohlu, Mt^khtar, 
Bfirkhtin and the north-western portion of the Marri country. 
The imports in 1906 amount to about 17,240 maunds, chiefly 
piece-goods, rice and sugar and the exports to about 18,500 
maunds which are principally made up of wheat and wool. 
It is connected with the Thai valley by a road which passes 
through the S^mbar Pass. 

Ziarat, a sanitarium and the provincial summer head- 
quarters of the Baluchistfin Agency is situated in 3o“23'N, 
and 67“ 51' E, at an elevation of about 8,050 feet above the 
sea. It lies in the Shjihrig tahsil of the Sibi District and is 
the residence of the Political Agent from May to October. 
Ziiirat is most easily reached from Kach station by a cart 
road (32j miles) which is provided with diik bungalows at 
Kach and Kiinr, It is also connected with Loralai (59f 
miles) by a cart road running through Karbi Kach, Chaut^r, 
Wani and Smallan. There is a good bridle path to the 
Mdngi Railway station (21 miles) through the Kclsim Tangi. 
Hill paths also lead to Shahrig (22 miles) by the Wuch 
Aghbargai Kotal and the Domi^ra hill. 

The local name of the place is Gwashki or Koshgi, which 
was changed in 1886 to Zidrat after the neighbouring shrine 
of Midi! Abdul Hakim. It was first visited and selected as 
a sanitarium in 1883. Tft'e Residency was built in i890'9i, 
and the land (about 81 acres) on which the station is built 
and the water were purchased in 1895 from the Sdrangzais 
for Rs. 14,000. 

A pipe water supply was provided in 1898-9 at a cost of 
Rs. 38,000. A summer camp for the European troops sta- 
tioned at Quetta was first formed at Ziiirat in 1885, but the 
experiment was afterwards abandoned until 1903, when the 
camp was again established. The camp is situated on a spur 
(Ambdr Zawar) of the Batsargi hill to the north of the station. 
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The climate during the short summer is delightful and the Shahrig. 
air is bracing. The hill-sides are covered with juniper and 
huge gorges and defiles constitute a feature of the scenery. 

In addition to the Residency the principal buildings con- 
sist of houses for officials, Government offices, a d^k bunga- 
low, post and telegraph office and a dispensary. The 
sanitation is provided for by the Ziiirat Improvement Fund, 
which is a branch of the Shihrig Bazar Fund and of which 
the revenue in 1904-05 amounted to Rs. 4,320 and the ex- 
penditure to Rs. 3,161. The place is practically deserted 
during the winter owing to the severe cold and heavy snow. 

The Nasirabad sub-division includes the Nasirdbdd tahsi'l nasirabad 
and ihe Railway line from Jhatpat to Mithri. It lies between Sub-division 
27° 55' and 28^40' N, and 67® 40^ and 69° 20' E, and has an General”^" 
area of 852 square miles. The tahsil which is situated on description, 
the northern and western borders of the Jacobdbdd or Upper 
Sind Frontier District of Sind, is a narrow strip of country, 
running east and west for a distance of about 104 miles 
and varying in breadth from i to 12 miles. In its extreme 
eastern corner is the L 4 ni Tower, which forms the tri- 
junciionofthe Sind, Baluchistdn and Punjab boundaries, 
and on the north it is bounded by the Bugti country and 
the Kaldt State. Its physical aspects resemble those of the 
Kachhi province of the Kaldt State, and the chief character- 
istics are its canals, its dead level surface, excessive heat 
during the summer and scanty rainfall. The soil is chiefly 
alluvial and very fertile if irrigation can be brought to bear 
on it. 

It depends for its cultivation on the Begdri and Desert 
canals of the Sind system. A few hill torrents, which occa- 
sionally bring down flood-water, en^er the tahsil on the north 
from the Bugti country, but are lost in the sand hills before 
they proceed any distance, the principal being the Goranjiri 
Nilagh, Phanydn, Ghari Manak, Dingrizo, Bnri, Kabula and 
B%h. 

There are no reserved forests. The commoner trees and Forests 
bushes are the bahi&l (Acacia arabicQ)^ kirar (CapparU 
aphylla)y kandi (Prosopis spicigera,) bir {Zisyphus), wan or 
khabbar (Salvador a oleoides)^ ghaz (Tamarix indica)^ ak 
[Calatropis gtgantea) and lana. There are also a few iahri 
[Dalber^ia sisht) and nim (Azadirachta), 
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The climate resembles that of the Upper Sind Frontier, 
which has been described “as being perhaps the driest in 
the world, and as showing at times very remarkable varia- 
tions in temperature.” There are only two marked seasons, 
the hot and the cold, the first extending from May to 
September, and the other from October to April. The tem- 
perature during the months of April and October is, however, 
very uncertain. From November to Marcli the climate is 
temperate and enjoyable ; but during December and January 
the cold is frequently great, the thermometer sometimes 
indicating as low a temperature as 27”. The greatest heat 
is experienced in the months of June, July and August. 
The mean monthly temperature of the “cold ” season raiiges 
from 58° to 73° and that of the “ hot ” season from to 
102°. The following figures recorded at Jacobdbdd show 
the temperature at various times ot the year : — 


Date. 

1901 

Morning. 

After- 

noon. 
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N C 

0 

After- 

noon. 

bi) 

^ S 

0 

S 
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65- 

43*8 

77* 

40*8 

75*6 

I St April 

79*2 
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8i*8 
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69*9 

86*4 

li't July 

9«* 

1 14*2 

88*9 

109* 

i 

io8'8 

ist October ... 

83*5 

io8*2 

79-8 

103*7 

i 95* 

1 

1112 


The rainfall is small and varies from 3 to 5 inches. 

The earlier history of the revenue and administrative 
arrangements of Nasirdbdd has been given in Chapter III. 
The revenue administratiQn was at first in the hands of the 
Political Agent of Jacobabfid, but in 1877 when the Baluchi- 
st*in Agency was created, it was transferred to this province. 
The management then alternated between Political Agents 
of Southern Baluchisidn and Kaldt until 1895, when it was 
finally handed over to the former. In 18S3 a tahsilddr was 
appointed, together with a staff of nine tapaddrs (patwdris) 
and a supervisor. The revenue administration was intri- 
cate ; the irrigation was entirely in the hands of the Sind 
officials, while the revenue was assessed by the ta'isilddr and 
collected by the Khdn’s Ndib. Thus the latter was unable 
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to interfere in fixing the demand, for the collection of which Nasirabad. 
he was solely responsible; while the tahsilddr had the 
responsibility of assei^sing the revenue, but had no authoiity 
to enforce his assessments. In practice it was found extreme- 
ly difficult to define the limits of their respective jurisdictions, 
and the evils resulting from this system of dual control w^ere 
still greater in civil and criminal matters than in questions 
cf revenue pure and simple. In order to terminate this ano- 
malous and unsaiisfactory condition of affairs, His Highness 
the Khan made over the management of the Nasi'rdbad nid- 
bat in perpetuity to the British Government for an annual 
payment of Rs. 1,15,000. The lower portions of the Man- 
jiithi lands were at the same time handed over on the pay- 
ment of an additional sum of Rs. 2,500 per annum. 

A copy of the agreement, w’hich is dated the 17th of Feb- 
ruary 1903 and which was ratified by the Viceroy on the 14th 
of May 1903, is attached as Appendix V, 

In October 1903 the Southern Baluchistjin Agency was 
abolished, and the Ndsirabdd nidhat, together with the charge 
of the lailway line from Jhatpat to Mithri, formed into a 
separate sub-division and attached to the new^ Sibi District. 

The tahsil has 90 villages ; and the total population accord- populaiioa 
ing to the census of 1901 was 35,713 (males 19,885, females 
15,828), or 42 persons to the square mile. Of the tota!» 

33»5-5 were Muhammadans and 2,173 Hindus, the former 
belonging to the Sunni sect. The dialects spoken are the 
Sindi, Jatki and Baluchi. The principal tribes represented 
were Rind 8,8c6 (including Chdndia 505, Jamdli 3,088, 

Khosa 3,338, Lashiiri 796, Liighdri 417, Muglw^ri 269) ; Gola 
5.134; Umrani 1,098; Brdhuis 1,965 (including Bangulzai 
470, Badfizai 280, Dindrzai 16&, Ldngav 137, Lehri 164, 

Mdngal 467, Pindrdni 465, Zehri 105) ; Magassi 605 ; Marri 
44 ; Dombki 269 ; Jat 12,351 (including 7,400 Abra) and 224 
Saiads. The principal occupation of the indigenous popu- 
lation is agriculture, while the trade of the country is chiefly 
in the hands of the Hindus. 

In addition to the head quarter station of the tahsil, of which Villages, 
the name has recently (1903) been changed from Nasirdbdd 
to Yatedbdd, the important villages are Hdmidpur, Mdhnipur, 

Sohbatpur, Mamal, Rojhdn Dur Muhammad Khdn (the head 
quarters of the Jamdlis), Muhammadpur, also called Usta 
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and Ganddkha. Muhammadpur is noted for its leather 
works. 

The irrigation is supplie I by the Shdhiwdh, Frontier 
Rdjbdh, Uch Rdjbdh and Maiijvithi branches of the Desert 
canal, and the Niir Wdh and Sir Wdh branches of the Begdri 
canal. The irrigated area under cultivation in 1904-5 was 
1,05,085 acres, of which 71,348 acres were watered by the 
Desert and 31,737 acres by the Begdri canal ; t ^e largest area 
irrigated in any year since 188 i* was 1,08,788 acres in 1903, 
of which 68,302 were irrigated by the Desert and 40,486 by 
the Begdri canal. The khushkdba or dry-crop cultivation 
represents about 10 per cent, of the whole. 

The principal harvest is the kharif^ the chief crops of 
which are judr^ /f/, rice, cotton and indigo ; the principal 
crops of the harvest include wheat, gram and oil-seeds. 
A rough estimate made of the agricultural stock in 1904 
puts the number of camels at 2,000, donkeys 500, bullocks 
and cows 5,000, sheep and goats 6,000 and buffaloes 400. 

The railway line (about 82 miles) from Jhatpat to within 
7 miles of Sibi is under the administrative charge of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, Naslrdbdd ; the stations are 
Jhatpat, Temple Ddra, Nuttdl, Bdlpat, Lindsay and Mithri. 

The country is open and passable in all directions ; the 
principal tracks are from Jacobdbdd to Nasirdbdd (8 miles) ; 
jacobdbdd to Ddra Bugti (78 miles) ; Nasirdbdd to Sibi via 
Shdhpur, Chhattar, Phuldji and Laliri (96 miles) ; and from 
Lashkar Khan Kot in the west of the tahsil to Malguzdr, 
(104 miles) in tiie east. 

The present head quarters of the sub-division and tahsil 
are at Nasirdbdd (Yatedbdd) about 2J miles to the east of 
jhatpat station, but will shortly be transferred to Jhatpat 
itself (1906). An Extra Assistant Commissioner is in charge 
of the sub-division ; and the subordinate revenue staff 
consists of a tahsllddr, ndib tahsilJar, a muhdnb^ two 
kdmingos and nine paiwdris. There are two zailddn and 
forty-eight headmen. The tahsil is divided into nine cir- 
cles : Lahri Dombki, Sanhari, Mdnhipur, Dhdndah, Sohbat. 
pur, Khdnpur, Muhammadpur, Sirwdh and Nisirdbdd, the 
first five of which are watered by the Shdhiwdh or Desert 
canal, the next three by the Begdri canal, while the Nasird. 

• See fable IX, Vol. B. “ 
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bid circle receives water from both canals. There are 30 
police and 88 levies (including 60 sowars, 24. men of whom 
are employed on the Railway line). The Bugti tribal levies 


also hold the posts of ShAhpur (22), Si'ii (20), Haran 
Asr^li (5), Gandoi (10) and Gordnari (16). 

As a tentative measure the following scale of rates 
been fixed for the Desert Canal and its branches ; — 


(5). 


has 


Kharif, 


Rs. a. p. 

Rice 

Other Crops. 

0 

0 

Flow 

... ... 

... 280 

Lift 

... 

... 240 

Rahi. 

Bori 



... 280 

Flow 

... 

... 300 

Lift 

... ... 

... 2 12 0 

Dubdri. 

Watered ... 

... ... 

.. 100 

Unwatered ... 

... 

... 080 

a special cess of 6 

pies per acre i 

s also collected. 


The 

water rate, which is paid to the Bombay Irrigation Depart- 
ment, is Rs. 1-8-0 per acre. 

On the Begdri Canal the land revenue is Re. i per acre, 
the cess 6 pies, and the water rate (paid to the Bombay 
Government) Re. i. The Dtibdri and the rate for rice 
cultivation are the same as for the Desert Canal, in Khush- 
kdba lands the revenue is realized in kind at one-sixth of the 
produce. Grazing tax has not yet been imposed (1905). In 
1904-5, the first complete year of the present administration, 
the revenue, excluding water tax, amounted to Rs. 1,55,695. 

There are two cemeteries, one*at Sibi, one at Zidrat, and 
graveyards at Ndri near the Ndri bridge on the Mushkdf 
Boldn Railway, at Ndri Gorge about 7^ miles from Sibi, and 
at Mdngi and Shdhrig. Near the Dalujdl Railway station 
there is the solitary grave of Captain Delacy Passy of the 
24th Madras Pioneers who died on the 3rd of February 
1886. 
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^HE Marri and Bugti country is situated between 28° 26' 
^ and 30° 4'N, and 67^^ 55' and 69® 48'E, and has an area of 
7,1 29 square miles. The northern portion, the area of which 
is 3,268 square miles, is occupied by the Marris and the 
southern portion (3,861 square miles) by the Bugtis. The 
CvHintry covers the greater part of the southern and eastern 
portion of the District, and is bounded on the north by the 
Duki, Rohlu and Bdrkhdn tahsils, on the south by the Nasir- 
dbdd tahsil, on the east by the Ddra Ghdzi Khdn District 
of the Punjab, and on the west by Kachhi, Sibi and part of 
the Shdhrig tahsil. The Bdmbor, Nafusk, Dan da, Jan tali 
and Utwanga hill ranges roughly form the line of division 
between the two tribes. . 

The Marri and Bugti tracts are situated at the southern 
end of the Sulaimdn range, and consist chiefly of narrow 
parallel ridges of closely packed hills, which form the gradual 
descent from the Sulaimdn plateau into the plains. They are 
intersected by numerous hill-torrents and ravines, and gene- 
rally speaking are barren*'and rugged, poorly supplied and 
inhospitable. Here and there are good pasture grounds, 
and a few valleys or plains which are gradually being 
brought under cultivation, 

The Marri area may be conveniently divided into the three 
following portions : (1) Kahdn (2,353 feet), including Tadri, 
Ddho and Bdmbor ; (2) a portion of Pheldwagh, Nesdu 
(3,000 feet), and Jantali (2,847 feet) ; and (3) Mdwand (2,620 
feet) and Gamboli. The principal plains and valleys in the 
Bugti country are the Sham, Siahdf, and Marav (2,195 
Chat, Sidhtdk, and Pair, Loti, Lop, Tusso and Machro, 
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Dasliti-gordn, the Mat plain south of the Z 6 n range, and the 
Nilag north of Siri. 

The mountain ranges of the Marri country may be described 
as presenting a series of limestone ridges, forming more or 
less parallel valleys, the general lie of which to the east of 
69°K. is from north-east to south-west, and to the west of 
that line from north-west to south-east. They include the 
Dungtin (6,861 feet), Lakar (6,820 feet), Sidlu (8,112'), Tikil 
or Tikhil (6,886'), Sijih Koh (5,505'), Kup, Chappar (4,674'), 
Sir Ani (3,790'), Shatrak (3,800'), Turki Koh, Tatra (4,020'), 
Rasti'iini (3,000 to 4,000'), Danda range including Nafiisk 
(3,756'), Bdmbor (4,890'), and Gurdndani and the Sunari 
range (5,630 to 5,740'). The principal passes in the Marri 
country are the Ndri, Kuchdli and Spintai gi on the Sibi- 
Harnai road ; the Arand between Khajak and Quat Mandai; 
the xVngur between Gamboli and Sembar ; the Sembar 
between Gamboli and Thai ; the Pazha between Bt^'ji and 
Thai ; the Kuba Wanga between Biila Dhdka and Kohlu ; 
the Mdr between Kohlu and Vitdkri ; the Lunidl between 
Bor and Kui ; the Dojamak on the Kohlu Kaluin road a few 
miles to the north of Kahfin ; the Dangar in the Shatrak 
range ; and the Nafusk between the Marri and Bugti country. 

In the Bugti country the principal hill ranges are the Btim- 
bor, Nafusk and Danda, which separate it from the Marri 
country ; the Z(5n (3,630') ; the Mir Dost Zard hills ; the 
Khalandrdni range (3,508') ; Pir Koh (3,650') ; and the Gian- 
dilri hills (4,143'). 

As a general rule the communications in botii the Marri 
and Bugti tracts are comparatively easy to the east and west, 
while those from north to south, which cross the transverse 
ridges of the hills, are difficult. 

With the exception of the streams of Nesdu, Pheldw^agh 
and Jantali, which flow to the east, the Marri country drains 
into the Sibi and Kachhi plains, the main direction of the 
rivers being almost due west. The principal rivers are the 
B^ji and Ddda, both of which are affluents of the Ndri and 
have a perennial supply of water ; the Talli stream (known 
as the Sundimari, Chdkar Thank, Karmdri and M.mjra in 
different localities) which rises in the hills bordering on 
Kohlu and has an intermittent flow of perennial water ; and 
the Ndl, also called the Gandhdr, which carries off the drain- 
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age of the Makhmdr, Sor? Kaur, and Kahdn valleys. It is a 
fine stream at Tratdni, but is lost before it reaches Lahri, 
except during floods. 

The principal streams in the Bugti country are ; the Sori, 
which rises in the Mir Dost Zard hills and is joined by the 
Tuso or I'aso ; the Sidf or Siiihdf stream, which traverses the 
valley of the same name and is joined near Sangsila by the 
Pdtr mdlah ; these united form the Mar war nullah which is 
lost in the plain of ICachhi south of Phuldji ; the Landa, 
Labbar, Ldni, and other minor streams, which drain the 
southern part of the country and are also lost in the plains 
The eastern portion of the Bugti country is drained by the 
Phaildwar, Kalchds, Sara Dab, Khaji'iri or Shori, Zamurddn 
and Doli hill torrents. The country also contains many 
minor rivulets and may be said to be fairly supplied with 
water, but the Sidhdf Pdtr and Tuso nullahs alone contain 
large bodies of running water or deep pools which may 
always be depended upon in their upper courses. 

Deep pools or ktimbs^ which are found in the beds of 
streams and in many parts form the only supply of drinking 
water, are a characteristic feature of the country. Among 
the principal in the Marri country are the Zai, Jangjdhi, 
Chhddgi, Jaurakdn and Sori in the Zai hills, the Sidh gari 
and Jainak near Kahdn ; the Bundfdor, Noddngari and Tho- 
lagh in the Bandar Lat hills ; the Gokhdni and Sdrto in the 
Bdmbor hills ; the Manda in the Sordn Kaur range ; and the 
Bagzai in the Nafusk hills Those in the Bugti country are 
the Bdgi, and Lohdr in the Zdn hills ; the Hargdhi about 3 
miles from Ddra Bugti; the Khajdri near Loti ; and the 
Chillo in the Gidnddri hills. 

There is no published dBscription dealing specially with the 
geology of the Marri country. The hills include strata 
belonging to the Siwdlik, Spintangi, Ghazij and Dungdn 
formations. In many parts there are indications of the exist- 
ence of petroleum. The Bugti hills consist principally of 
Siwdlik strata and nummulitic limestones, and have been 
described in detail by Dr. Blanford in Memoir of the 
Geology of the hills between Quetta and Dira Ghdei KhdnP 
A number of fossils have recently been discovered near Dera 
Bugti, which have been classified as Reptilian and Mamma- 
lian remains, some of the specimens of the latter belonging to 
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hitherto unknown species of the rhinoceros and pig; Phvsical 
family. Aspects. 

The following account of the Botany of the Country has Botany, 
been supplied by*the Director of Botanical Survey of India : — 

“ There is no account available of the vegetation ol these 
areas, but in all probability the flora differs little from that of 
the adjacent part of the Punjab, consisting as the latter does 
of a scrub jungle, composed chiefly of such plants as Flacour- 
till sapidUy F. sepiariay several species of Grewia sizyphus 
nummiilaritty Acacia Jacquemontiiy A. lencophlccay Alhagi 
camelorumy Crotalaria burhiuy Prosopis spicigeray several 
species of TamariXy Nerium odoruniy Rhazya strictay Calolro- 
pis procertty Penploca aphylhiy Tecoma undulatuy Lycium 
Etiropcewriy Withania coagulanSy W. somniferiiy Nannorrhops 
Ritchieanay Fagonia tribulusy Peganum harmaliiy Caliigonum 
polygonoideSy Polygonum avicularcy P. phhekimy Rumex vest 
cariusy Chrozophora plicatuy species of ArislidUy Anthistiriuy 
Ct 7 ichrus and PennisetumP 

The wild animals include the wolf (gurk)y jackal (tolagb)y Fauna, 
hyena {afidr)y fox (luma>)y porcupine [s<^kun)y wild pig [sidh 
rasiar)y straight horned mdrkhof (sanddrp)y oorial or wild sheep 
(gadh) and ravine deer. The leopard (dihar) and the mamk or 
small black bear are also occasionally found in the Marri 
hills. 

Among the game birds are the lesser bustard (kajinjar)^ 
partridge, pigeon, sisi and quail. 

Reptiles include the tortoise, several genera of lizards and 
many varieties of poisonous snakes. 

No figures are available in connection with either the Climate, 
rainfall or the temperature of these tracts. The conditions and^rainfalT 
of the higher parts of the Marri c®untry resemble those of 
ShAhrig, and possess a climate intermediate between the 
extremes of the plains and the highlands. In the lower 
hills in both the Bugti and the Marri country the heat in 
summer is great ; the rainfall is scanty and precarious, and 
the country is subject to periodical droughts. The most 
useful rain falls in the summer months between June and 
August. 

The census of 1901 in this part of the District was carried Population, 
out through the tribal headmen on the “ family system ” of 
enumeration, and the results thus obtained showed a total 
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Population, population of 38,919"^; Marris 20,391 and Bugtis 18,528. 

The incidence of population was about 6 per square mile in 
the Marri and 5 per squ^ire mile in the Bujjti country. 
Further details of the principal census statistics are given in 
table II, Vol. B. Previous to 1891 rough estimates were 
made from time to time, and in 1867 the fighting strength of 
the two tribes was computed at 2,070 for the Marris and 
1,600 for the Bugtis. In 1870 Mr. Bruce estimated the 
numbers of the Marri fighting men, including the Mazarilnis, 
at about 4,000 and those of the Bugtis at about 2,200. In 
1891 the total strength of the Marris was shown as 9,578 
(men . ,090, women 2,830, boys 1,605 and girls 1,053) and 
of the Bugtis 13.709 (men 5,325, women 4,264, boys 2,520 
and girls 1,600). Compared with 1891, the total population 
in 1901 shows an increase of 67 per cent., Marris 113 per 
cent., and Bugtis 35 per cent. This large increase may 
chiefly be accounted for by the more satisfactory methods of 
enumeration, but it may also be assumed that the actual 
numbers have increased owing to a more settled government 
and the cessation of raids and internal feuds. 

The following table shows the age statistics and the com- 
parative number of the sexes as far as information is 
available from the census records : — 


Tribal area. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Adults. 

Males 
under 12 
years. 

Adults. 

Females 
under 12 
years. 

Marri country 

20,391 

6.877 

4,614 

5,403 

3,497 

Marri 

19,161 

6,478 

4.374 

S.037 

3.272 

Harnsdyas 

1,091 

349 

221 

322 

198 

Hindus 

140 

SO 

*9 

44 

27 

Bugti country 

18,528 

6.238 

4,028 

5.139 

3,123 

Bugtis 

*7.548 

5,869 

3,832 

4,846 

3,001 

Hamsdyas 

708 

259 

*52 

199 

98 

Hindus 

272 

no 

44 

94 

24 


* These figures include Hamsdyahs and Hindus. 
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The very great majority of the population are nomads, and Population. 
there are only a few permanent villages. In addition to 
Quat Mandai, and Bddra, which are now included in the acter. 

Sibi tahsil, the only villages in the Marri country arc Kahan, 
the tribal head-quarters, and Mdwand ; while in the Bugti 
country the villages are D^ra Bugti, Sangsila and Loti. 

Both Kahdn and D6ra Bugti are surrounded by walls, and 
the chiefs and principal members have good houses, but for 
the rest the dwellings consist chiefly of small mud hovels. 

Both Marris and Bugtis migrate periodically to the adjoin- j^|g,.ation 
ing districts of D^ra Ghdzi Khdn, Jacobdbdd and Sibi and 
more especially in ycnrs of drought and famine. A number 
of the Marris regularly spend half the year in the Kohlu valley 
with their flocks and herds. 

In the time of Sarddr Bibrak 800 Shambdni Bugtis migra- 
ted permanently to Rohri in Sind ; and about forty years 
ago 250 men of the Sundrdni section of the Pcrozdni clan 
settled down in Ldrkdna. A considerable migration of the 
Marris took place in the time of Sarddr Mubdrak Khdn, the 
son of Bahdwalan, when about 5,000 tribesmen are said to 
have permanently removed to Mirpur in Sind. Several 
Marri and Bugti families have also settled from time to time 
in the Jacobdbdd district. The Ddmanis, a predatory and 
nomad tribe living in the Persian Sarhad on the borders of 
Chdgai, claim their descent from the Marris, but it is not 
known when they separated from the parent stock. 

The social customs of the Marris and Bugtis in most esson- ]\iarriage 
tials follow the general customs of the Baloch, which have customs, 
already been described in detail in Chapter 1 , Population. 

Among the Marris, the Bahdwaldnzais or the ruling family 
(sarddr khel) do not give their girls lo other Marris or to any 
other tribesmen except those who belong to families of a 
similar standing among the Mazdri, Drishak and Dombki 
tribes. Tiiey have, however, no objection to taking their 
brides from the Marri clans, from other Baloch tribes and 
sometimes even from the Jats. Among the Bahdwaldnzais 
bride price is neither paid nor demanded. 

The Rah^jas hold a similar position among the Bugtis, and 
only give their girls to the members of the sarddr khcl of other 
tribes ; they are stricter as regards their brides and do not 
intermarry with tribes of an admittedly inferior social status. 
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Among the other tribesmen bride price (iab) is generally 
paid, the amount varying frcm Rs. loo to Rs. 500 according 
to the position of the parties. Exchanges of girls between 
families {mattan) are common. The do>^^er [haq-i-mahr) 
varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, and in rare cases sometimes 
amounts to Rs. 70. Children among friends, and especially 
in the I.ohjlrdni tribe, are sometimes betrothed [sang) at an 
early age, but marriage does not usually take place until 
after puberty. Polygamy is permitted, but is rare except 
among the well-to-do. Custom allows cohabitation with 
concubines, but their offspring do not inherit. Divorce is rare, 
and adultery and misconduct are usually punished by death. 
In this respect the Marris and Bugtis are perhaps stricter 
than most other tribes, mere suspicion on the part of a hus- 
band being sufficient and tribal custom does not demand any 
proof. If the seducer effects his escape, the case is settled 
by jirga and compensation is awarded, the amount being 
determined on the merits of each case ; the usual rate among 
the Marris being Rs. i,coo, a girl, a sword and a gun, and 
among the Bugtis one or two girls and from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. 
Within the tribal areas no punishment is awarded for killing 
the guilty parties, but outside these limits the tribesmen 
cannot claim the privilege of tribal custom, and are liable to 
whatever punishment may be awarded by the law of the land 
within the limit of which the offence has been committed. 

The Marris and Bugtis speak the eastern dialect of Baluchi, 
which contains a large percentage of Sindi and Punjabi words ; 
the Hindus and Jats living in the tribal areas speak Jatki. 

According to the census of 1901 the population of the 
Marri country was 20,391, which included 19,161 tribesmen, 
1 ,090 hamsdyas and 140 Hindus. The hamsdyas chiefly consist 
of jfats (both cultivators and camel graziers), artisans and 
servile dependants. The Hindus, who are mostly traders and 
have been settled in the country for some generations, are of 
the Arora caste and originally came from Harand, Ddjal and 
Kachhi. 

The Marris are the most numerous of all the Baloch tribes 
in Baluchistiin. Like the rest of the Baloch tribes, the tribe 
was originally a confederacy of heterogeneous elements, many 
of them outlaws and exiles from other tribes. This con- 
federacy first clustered round a Baloch nucleus, which is said 
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to be connected with the Puzh section of the Rinds of 
Kiiliinch in Makrdn. The original settlements of this nucleus 
were situated round Mdwand in the hills to the east of Sibi, 
but they gradual’y spread out acquiring the country of the 
Hasnis on the east and taking Quat-Mandai from Afghans on 
the north. 

The tribe is divided into three main iakkars or clans, the 
Ghazani (8,117) ; the Lohar;ini-Shirdni (6,369) and the Bijar; 4 ni 
(4,675). Each of these clans is divided into a number of 
phallis or sections, and these sections are again divided into 
sub-sections called pdra or firqah. The formation of the tribe 
into the main clans was carried out by Sardc^r Doda Khdn, 
the cliief of the Marris, five generations ago, and a list of 
the clans and their sections with their numbers and the 
names of the headmen is given in appendix VI. 

'fhe early history of the tribe centres round Mir Chjikar 
Khiin, the Rind hero of Baloch romance. After his quarrels 
with the L; 4 sharis and after he had been driven out of Sibi by 
the .\rghi'ins, Mir Chdkar took refuge in what is now the 
present Marri country near the Manjara river, a defile on 
which, the Chdkar Thank, still bears the name. Shortly 
afterwards the main body of the Rinds migrated to the coun- 
try eiist of the Indus, but a small section of the Puzh Rinds 
detached itself from Mir Chdkar and elected to remain behind 
in the Sewistdn hills. The leader of this section was Bijdr 
Khan, and he had with him Ali Khan, Mando Khdn 
and Khalu Khdn, Rinds, a blacksmith (lohdr)y a gar- 
dener called Kangra, and a negro (Sidi) named Shahdja. 
These men were the founders of the Marri tribe, which thus 
commenced to gather within the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. The particular spot wher^ Bijdr Khdn .'‘eparated 
from Mir Chdkar is known as Bijdr Wad to the present day. 

The previous history of this part of the country is unknown, 
but it would seem to have been wandered over by the Kal- 
mati Kupchdni and other Baloch tribes, all traces of whom 
have now disappeared with the exception of their tombs. It 
would appear that their movements had been caused by 
their own quarrels and it is probable that the Marris in the 
first instance settled in deserted lands. The Marris first held 
the Tadri mountain, Bijdr Wad, Mando Thai and Kach 
Murai, and it is stated that from their residence at the last 
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named place they acquired the name of Marai, by which they 
are still known among the Pathdn tribes, but which for com- 
mon use has been shortened down into Alarri. 

The Bijardni clan were founded by Bijdr ft.hdn, the Lohd- 
rdni by tlie blacksmith (lohdr), and the Ghazani, who were 
the last formed division, by G izzo or Gbazan, a Bolddi boy 
who had been adopted by Ali Khdn. The Bijardni are found 
principally in the northern portion of the country, the Ghazani 
in the centre and west, and the Lohdrdni 10 the south and 
south-east. These small groups gradually increased and 
began a career of raiding and conquest, but later on as their 
strength became constantly lessened by raids and incursions, 
it became necessary to recruit from outside ; and thus Brd- 
huis, Baloch from other parts of Baluchistdn, Khdtrdns, 
Afghdns and Jats, all gained easy admission to the tribe. As 
instances of the heterogeneous character of the Marris, it may 
be mentioned that the Shirdnis, now a branch of the Lohd- 
rdnis, were Afghdns from Zhob ; the Badddni, a section of 
the Ghazani clan, were Brdhuis from Khurdsdn ; the Maza- 
idni were Khdtrdns ; the Zhing the descendants of a slave of 
Ghazan ; and the Mehkdni, who ate held to be a sacred 
class, mendicants from the Zarkiin tribe. 

As soon as a man joined the tribe permanently he became a 
participator in good and ill. Then having shown his worth, 
he was given a vested interest in the tribal welfare by acquir- 
ing a portion of the tribal lands at the decennial division, and 
his admission \vas sealed with blood by a woman from the 
tribe being given to him or his sons in marriage. As the 
members of the tribe incrpsed and new lands were conquered 
front the Hasnis, the Bdrdzai Afghdns and others, Doda’s 
arbitrary division into clans became necessary ; and about 
the same time all the tribal land was permanently divided. 
The division into clans and the distribution of the tribal land 
were both matters of practical expediency, and the clans, thus 
constituted, made useful and easily commanded units for 
predatory expeditions. 

The composition of the Marri tribe is fully illustrated in 
Subsidiary Table VI (page 141) of the Census Report for 
1901. 
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Local tradition assigfns the follouing’ order to the Marri 
Sardilrs : - 

Bijamni and A Bant Sarddrs.'^' 

1. Bijdr Khiin (probably died about 1550). 

2. Sular Khdn. 

3. Darvvesh Khdn. 

4. Jaldidn Alidni Sardar. 

G/msani Sarddrs, 

1. Sahtak Khdn son of Ghazan Khdn. 

2. N.'isar Khiin son of Sahtak Kluln. 

3. Mdnak Khdn son of Ndsar Khjin. 

4. (ihazan Khiin son of Miinak Khiin. 

5. Niisar Khiin son of Ghazan Khiin. 

6. Durre Khiin son of Niisar Khiin. 

7. Habib Khiin son of Niisar Khiin. 

8. Ghazan Khiin son of Durre Khiin. 

9. Mibiirak Khiin son of Durre Khiin. 

10. Dost Ali son of Bahilvvaliin Khiin. 

11. Bahiiwaliin Khiin son of Dost Ali Khiin (died 

about 1805), 

12. Mubiirak Khiin son of Bahiiwaliin Khiin. 

13. Doda Khiin son of Mubiirak Khiin. 

14. Din Muhammad Khiin son of Doda Khiin. 

15. Ni'ir Muhammad Khiin son of Doda Khiin. 

16. Ghazan Khdn son of Nur Muhammad Kh.in. 

(died 1876). 

17. Nawiib Mehrulla Khan (died March 1902). 

18. K.B. Nawdb Khair Bakhsh Khiin, the present 

chief. 

Bijiir Khiin, who was killed in a* fight with the Bol''.!;s, 
was succeeded by his son Saliir Khiin. During the time of 
this chief the Bol^dis were expelled from the Kahiin valley 
which was occupied by the Marris. It is related that 
whilst out shooting Saldr Khiin found a little Bol^di boy 
who had been deserted by his parents ; the child was sit- 
ting under a gas or tamarisk tree and from this circumstance 
Was called Gazzo or Ghazan. He was adopted by Ali Khiin, 

•The Marris, a.s a whole, do not recognise these Bijarilni Sard.-irs 
as chiefs of the tribe. The first chief acknowledged by the whole 
tribe was Sahtak Kh/in, the first of the Ghazani Sarddrs. 
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the Rind, and became the ancestor of the present ruling 
family and the founder of the powerful Ghazani clan. 

SalAr Khdn was succeeded by his son Darwdsh Khdn, 
who seems to have displeased the Marris by his foolish 
behaviour ; he anticipated his forcible deposition by selling 
his birthright to Jaldldn, the son of Ali Khdn, Rind, and 
the Sarddrship of the tribe thus passed into the hands of the 
Alidni section. 

On his death bed Jaldldn nominated his nephew Sdhtak, 
the son of Ghazan, as his successor, passing over his own 
son who was a minor. Sdhtak was absent in Sind when 
Jaldldn died, and serious quarrels arose between the Alidnis 
and the Bijdrdnis with regard to the succession. 

Finally Sdhtak was appointed, but, before agreeing to 
hold the chieftainship, demanded and obtained the following 
conditions among others '.-^firstly that the Sarddr should be 
given a sheep or goat every year from each Hock as his 
right QX ghal ; and secondly that whenever either he himself 
or any member of his family visited any section of a tribe on 
business, they should be entitled to receive a sheep or goit 
without payment The rights are still enforced, but in a 
modified degree, and the ghal is not taken if the flock 
consists of less than 40 animals, 

Bahdwaldn’s sarddrship marked a new point of depar- 
ture in the relations between the Marris and their chief, and 
still further accentuated the peculiar position which Gazzo’s 
son Sdhtak had acquired for his family. In a tribe devoted 
to theft and robbery as is or was the Marri tribe, there must 
naturally spring up certain relations with traders and sur- 
rounding tribes, vhich are dependent on the payment of 
black-mail. The Marris have always held to the laws of 
htitiuur, which regulate such relations, with the greatest 
stringency. If a Marri of position gives his shield or ring 
or any other token to a traveller, he will avenge with the 
fiercest determination any infringement by other members of 
the tribe of the protection thus afforded. In the same way 
the tribe will, as a rule, act as one man in supporting the 
chief in the restoration of any property which he may be 
responsible for under arrangements made by him with the 

• A historical and descriptive report on the District of Thal-Ckotidli 
and Hamai by Surgeon-Major O, T, Duke, Calcutta, 1883. 
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approval of the jirga. The possession of this authority has Makris- 
led to the acquirement by the family of the Marri chief of History, 
peculiar privileg-es which are not possessed to the same 
extent by the c’^iefs’ families in any other Baloch tribe ; but 
the chief cannot be ubiquitous and the Marris regard any 
descendant of Bahdwaldn as being more than their sidl or 
equal, and as one to whom it is no disgrace to surrender 
property or yield themselves as prisoners. In former days 
this privilege was enjoyed by any Ghazani Marri, but the 
latter are very numerous and the privileges above alluded to 
have therefore become gradually confined to the Bahjiwa- 
Idnzai family. ^ 

Bahdwalan was considered a saint by the Marris, and thus a 
superstitious reverence was added to the respect claimed by 
him as a chief.” 

In Bahawaldn’s time were commenced the quarrels between 
the Hasnis and the Marris, which resulted in the eventual 
expulsion of the former from their hills and lands. The 
Marri tribe now established its head quarters permanently 
at Kahdn. 

Doda Khdn, the grandson of Bahdwaldn, carried on the 
contest with the Hasnis until they were completely quelled, (abouffsos)'] 
Under this chief the tribe greatly increased in numbers and 
wealth, and it was near the end of his long rule that the 
Marris first came into collision with the British (1840). 

It was also Doda Khdn who divided the various sections Constitution 
of the tribe into the three main clans which have been men- oI ^he tribe, 
tioned above. At the same time the land belonging to the 
whole tribe was divided into three portions, the chief being 
assigned certain plots in the centre of each tract. Each clan, 
which consisted of a group of sections, then distributed the 
portion allotted to it, the land being divided into live ^ res 
and one or more shares being assigned to a group of sections 
according to their numerical strength. Arrangements were 
also made for the redistribution after every decennial period 
of the land apportioned to each share. 

Doda Khdn was followed by his son Din Muhammad, who pin Muhp^ji- 
was an imbecile and was practically set aside by his younger 
brother Niir Muhammad. During Din Muhammad’s time 
the Marris suffered a severe defe t at the hands of the Bugtis, 
and were'greatly reduced in . trength and reputation. On 
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his death he \v s succeeded by Nur Muhammad, in whose 
time the Marris finally annexed the valleys of Quat Mandai 
and Bddra and ravaged Sangdn, Zawar and Sibi. 

Niir Muhammad’s son, Gazan, succeeded hi/d, and ruled the 
tribe with considerable success and ability until his death 
which occurred in 1876. He was credited by the Marris with 
great supernatural powers, and thus a still further develop- 
ment of influence accrued to the Bahdwaldnzai family. 

Gazan was followed by his brother Nawdb Mehrulla Khan, 
who died in 1902. 

The present chief is Mir Khair Baklish Khdn who was 
made a Khdn Bahadur in 1896 and a Nawab in 1903. 

Both the Marris and Bugtis were claimed as subjects by 
the Khans of Kalat, and during the reign of Nasir Khan I, 
better l^nown as the great Nasir Khdn (1750-1794), were 
kept well in hand and in good order. They were not per- 
mitted to carry on Intestine wars and feuds, and under his 
powerful rule occupied and cultivated their respective 
countries, which they held revenue-free, their only obligation 
being to send a deputation of their headmen to attend his 
court once a year and to pay a small tribute. The tribes 
were also held responsible for the protection of the caravans 
within their respective boundaries. 

On Nasir Khdn’s death the reins of authority were relaxed, 
and during the effete rule of his successor, the tribesmen ex- 
tended their devastations in all directions, and were at the 
same time engaged in a constant round of intestine wars and 
blood feuds. This unsatisfactory state of affairs continued 
till the British Government first came into contact with the 
tribes in 1839. The tribesmen gave much trouble to Lord 
Keane’s force on its way to Afghanistan ; and after the army 
had passed through the Bolan, a small force was despatched 
under Major Billamore to punish the principal offenders. 
After chastising the Dombkis, Jakhranis and Bugtis, Major 
Billamore proceeded against the Marris and occupied Kahdn 
without any serious opposition. The British force left the 
hills in February 1840, and in the month of April a detach- 
ment was sent under the command of Captain Lewis Browne 
to occupy Kahdn permanently. The detachment, which con- 
sisted of 300 bayonets of the 5th Bombay Infantry, ^one gun, 
50 sabres of the Scinde Horse and 50 Pathdn cavalry under 
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• 

Lieutenant Clarke, left Phuldji on the 2nd of May, and after Marris - 
great hardships, owing to the heat, the difficult nature of the 1 ^*story. 
country and constant attacks by the Marris occupied Kalidn 
on the 12th of tne same month. The cavalry and about 160 
infantry then started back for Phuleji, but were ambushed in 
the Sclrtaf Pass, and after desperate fighting the whole of the 
infantry, with the exception of 12 men, were cut up, the 5th 
Bombay Infantry losing 2 native officers and 144 rank and 
file. Lieutenant Clarke was also killed. Captain Browne 
was thus left with only 140 men and one gun to hold the 
fort. 

On the 31st of August a relieving force, consisting of 464 
bayonets of the ist Bombay Grenadiers, 3 guns and 200 
sabres of the Poona Horse and Scinde Horse under the com- 
mand of Major Clibborn, reached the Nafusk Pass, where it 
was attacked by large numbers of Marris and other Baloch. 

The fighting lasted for the whole day, and in the evening 
the small force, worn out by the heat and rendered frantic 
by the want of water, was obliged to retreat after having 
lost 4 British officers, 2 native officers and 178 men killed 
and 92 wounded. The guns were also abandoned, together 
with the whole of the transport. 

The relief having thus failed and his provisions being 
exhausted. Captain Browne was compelled to agree to the 
terms of Doda KhAn, the Marri chief, and to abandon Kahdn. 

The Marri chief held himself personally responsible for their 
safe conduct to the plains, and on the ist of October the 
little garrison reached Phuleji after many hardships, but 
without any opposition on the part of the Marris, who loyally 
fulfilled their contract. 

From the date of the evacuation* of Kahdn there was ’’‘^^le 1845 A*.D. 
communication between the British and the Marris till 1845, 
when Sir Charles Napier undertook the chastisement of the 
Jakhrdnis and Bugtis and entered into negotiations with the 
tribe througn Captain Jacob* to close the line of retreat to 
the north. This co-operation was eventually given, and the 
Jakhrdnis and Bugtis were hemmed in and obliged to surren- 
der. Sir Charles Napier treated the Marri chiefs with great 
favour and gave them handsome presents. 


General John Jacob, Founder of Jacobdbdd. 
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After this the Man is remained nominally allied with the 
British, but they continued to plunder throughout Kachhi 
and laid waste the whole province ; for ^some time they 
abstained from outrages on the British border, and their law- 
less pursuits were consequently unchecked by the British 
troops within whose range they took care never to come. On 
the 14th of September 1848, Captain Jacob reported that “ the 
whole province of Kachhi was being overrun by the Marris, 
and the peaceable inhabitants are fast leaving the country 
with their families and property to reside in Sind. The tract 
of the country in the Ndri river is almost entirely deserted. 
The Kahlt authorities do nothing whatever to protect the 
people.” 

In May 1849 a fight took place between the Marris and 
Brcihuis at Bibi Nani, at the foot of the Bolan Pass, in which 
the former were defeated with a loss of about 750 killed and 
wounded out of a total force of 1,300 engaged. This was 
foil )wed by several raids into Sind and Kachhi, ending witli 
an attack in force on the town of Lahri, which was repulsed. 

In January 1852 Kahdn was much damaged by an earth- 
quake, the details of which have' already been given in 
Chapter I, The following years were fully occupied by 
raids and forays in all directions. 

The tribe was subsidized by the Khdn of Kalat after the 
treaty of 1854, but its conduct showed no improvement, and 
in 1857 the Marris made a formidable attack on the town of 
Asni on the Rdjanpur frontier, the regular garrison of which 
had been called away to serve against the mutineers in India. 
The Drlshak Baloch, who attempted to defend the place, 
were defeated, and the Marris rt turned to their hills with 
' a amount of plunder.* 

In 1858, Ghulam Murtaza, the Bugti chief, with 700 of his 
tribesmen, made a successful raid into the Marri country, and 
carried off a considerable amount of booty. 

The condition of affairs in the tribal areas became so 
unsatisfactory that in 1859 Mir Khuddddd Khan was com- 
pelled to lead an expedition against the Marris and Bugtis. 
The force, which consisted of 4,000 foot and 4,000 horse, was 
accompanied by Sir Henry Green, General Jacob’s successor 
at Jacobdbdd, and successfully occupied D^ra Bugti and 
Kahdn. But the permanent result does not seem to have 
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been very great, and a second expedition had to be made in 
1862, apparently again without much beneficial result, as the 
raids were continued and British territory itself was frequent- 
ly violated. * 

It was in connection with these foia)s ihat Captain 
Sandeman, as Deputy Commissioner of D6ra Gh;izi Khdn, 
was first brought in contact with this tribe. Mis policy was 
that the frontier tribes should be gradually brought under 
the influence cf the Government, and to effect this he 
enlisted 20 Morri sowars, and proposed that both the 
Marris and Bugtis should be subsidized on a legular 
system. 

It was proposed to enlist 50 Bugti and 100 Marri horse- 
men at a charge of Rs. 32,040 per annum on the Sind side 
and 30 Bugtis and 30 Marris on the Punjab side, and to 
distribute this force along the Punjab and Sind borders. 
These proposals were supported by the Bombay and Punjab 
Governments, but were strenuously opposed by Sir William 
Merewether, the Commissioner in Sind, who considered that 
all arrangements for the peace of the border should be 
conducted jointly with ihe Khrin of Kaldt, and that the 
latter should be strengthened in every way by the British 
Government. A conference was held at Mithankot in 1871 
between the Punjab and Sind authorities, with the result that 
Captain Sandeman’s proposals received the provisional sanc- 
tion of the Government of India. The first service granted 
to the Marri tribe amounted to Rs. 2,545 per mensem and 
included allowances to the Marri chief and the leading 
Ghazani sarddrs. The immediate result was the cessation 
of raids on the Punjab and Sind jorders ; but although the 
Marris were staved off from British territory, they continued 
to be a scourge in every other direci.on, and their raids 
extended as far as the precincts of Kaldt itself. The trade 
of the Bolan and Thai Chotidli routes was stopped, and their 
last feat was to destroy the town cf Kirta in the Bolan. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Major Sandeman 
W'as deputed on his first mission to Kaldt in j 875. He 
marched through the Marri and Bugti hills and was joined 
by the principal chiefs who accompanied him to Kaldt. 
Then followed his second mission in 1876, which resulted in 
the jstablishment of the Baluchistdn Agency at Quetta. 
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After the formation of the Baluchistcin Agency, Sardar 
Mehrulla Khan, the Marri chief, offered his services to the 
British Government ; these were accepted by Sir Robert 
Sandeman, and an assurance was given tEat the internal 
affairs of the Marri country would not be interfered with so 
long as there were no disturbances and the tribe remained 
loyal to the British Government. Henceforth the improve- 
ment in the conduct of the Marris was rapid and remarkable, 
and during the first stage of the Afghan war they continued 
to render excellent service. 

The extension of the railway was in the meantime being 
pushed on with great rapidity, and as the mass of the British 
troops were fully occupied on the long line of communication 
between Sind and Kandahar, it became necessary to trust 
more to the protection of the local levies, and accordingly 
additional service was given to the tribe. Unfortunately the 
reverse at Maiwand and the consequent siege of Kandahar 
rendered it necessary for the work on the railway line to be 
suspended and for the troops to be entirely withdrawn 
from the whole line. This operation was carried out with the 
greatest possible expedition, and many valuable stores were 
left behind owing to the lack of transport. The reverses of 
the British in Afghanistan were exaggerated, and this hasty 
retreat led the tribesmen to believe that the country was to 
be abandoned as it had been in 1842. 

These events contributed to throw the Marris off their 
balance, and on the 6th of August 1880 a band, composed 
of the Thingidni, Chhalgari and Bijardni sections, attacked a 
convoy near Kuchdli. Forty-two men were killed and a 
large amount of Government and private property, including 
treasure amounting to Rs.. 1,25,000, was looted. After this 
thTt^ibe became openly hostile and several raids were made 
in different parts of the country. In consequence of this 
misconduct, the Government of India determined to send a 
military expedition to punish the whole tribe ; and advantage 
was taken of the return of the Kdbul-Kandahdr force to 
despatch a brigade under the command of General Mac- 
Gregor through the Marri country. This force left Quetta 
in September 1880 and marched through Harnai, Quat 
Mandai, the Sdmbar pass, Thai and Kohlu without opposi- 
tion. Kahdn was occupied without any fighting, and 
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Mehrulla Khdn, the Marri chief, and the leadin<^ headmen 
tendered their submission. A fine of Rs. 2,00,000 was 
imposed, of wliich Rs. 1,25,000 were paid up at once, 
Rs. 25,000 remitted, and the Quat Mandai lands were held 
as security for the balance. Hostages were also taken from 
each of the three clans. Writing of the Kuchali raid Sir 
Robert Sandeman says: — “The son of Sard;ir Mehrulla 
Khdn, Khair Hakhsh, was also in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; but he appears to have taken no part in the raid and 
immediately reported its occurrence to me. He is said to 
have communicated the news to his father in a characteristic 
manner, having sent to him a piece of paper smeared black 
on both sides, with the remark that the tribesmen had thus 
blackened the faces both of himself and of his father. ’ The 
loot was divided according to tribal custom, and the chief 
received his piinjuk or sardar's share which amounted to 
Rs. 3,000 in cash and 45 bullocks. 

In January 1881 the entire charge of the Marri tribe was 
made over to the Political Agent of the Thai Chotiali 
District, and the tribal service was reorganized at a cost of 
Rs. 2,990 per mensem in addition to a sum of Rs. 430 per 
mensem allotted to the levies employed for the protection 
of the telegraph line to Kucluili. 

At the close of 1881 a small column, designated the 
Buzddr column, under the command of General Wilkinson, 
was sent to D^ra Ghdzi Khdn through the Kakar, Tarin, 
Marri and Luni districts. The march was successful and 
this part of the country, which had hitherto been only 
partially explored, was thoroughly opened out. 

In January 1883 a feud broke out between the Marris and 
Bugtis, and the young Bugti chief, Shahbdz Khdn, in:> 
the Marri country with a force of 1,200 horse and foot, and 
carried off 700 head of sheep and cattle. 

The affairs of the Kohlu valley, and its ultimate occupa- 
tion by Government in 1892, have already been described in 
Chapter IV. 

Among modern events of importance may be mentioned 
the Marri-Ldni case and the fanatical outrages committed 
by the Jddwdni Thingidni Marris on the railway line in 1896 
and 1899. 
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There had been constant disputes and fighting- between 
the Liini and Marri tribes in connection with the grazing on 
the Chamalang plain, and these culminated in April 1895 
in a raid by the Lohdrdni Marris into the Li'ini country, 
when fourteen Liinis were killed. A counter raid was made 
by the Lunis, which resulted in the death of eight Marris. 
The case was heard by the Quetta Shiihi Jirga, and com- 
pensation to the amount of Rs. 18,420 was awarded against 
the Marris and Rs. 8,800 against the Lunis. Four Marris 
and six Li'mis were sentenced to transportation for life, and 
others of both tribes to shorter terms of imprisonment. The 
Marri and Liini chiefs were required to furnish heavy 
securities for their future good behaviour, and the rate ol 
blood money between the tribes was raised from Rs. 600 
to Rs. 1,000. 

On the 14th of October 1896, five Thingifmi Marris, 
headed by one Hdji Kala Khdn, commonly known as the 
“Mast Fakir,” attacked the railway station at Sunari and 
killed seven men, including a European platelayer and the 
Muahammadan station master. On the following day the 
fanatics murdered four Hindu labourers at the Kharapfini 
gang hut, and on the i6th set fire to another hut. The 
Marri tribesmen were called out by Colonel Gaisford, then 
Political Agent, and finally the “Mast Fakir” and two 
of his companions were surprised and captured in the 
Dungdn hills on the 24th of October by General Gatacre,* 
and a small party of the 124th Baluchistdn Infantry, The 
fanatics were tried under the Murderous Outrages Act and 
executed at Sibi on the 2nd of November 1896. The 
remaining three men were captured by the Marris them- 
; these were also !»imilarly tried, and tw'o of them 
hanged at Sibi on the loth of November, the third, who had 
assisted in the capture of his comrades, being released on 
certain conditions. Tribal responsibility was enforced, and 
a fine of Rs. 6,000 was imposed on the Marri chief and 
his tribe. 

In October 1899, two Thingidni Marris attacked a gang 
hut near Sunari and wounded two coolies, both of whom 
subsequently died. The culprits were tried under the 

* The late Sir William Gatacre, D.S.O., who then com- 

manded the Quetta District. 
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Murderous Outrag^es Act, sentenced to death and hanged. Marris— 

A fine of Rs. 2,000 was imposed on the Jadw.'ini section History. 
of the Thingicinis to which the fanatics belonged ; all sec- 
tions of the Thingianis, with the exception of the Zaveninis, 
were required to give hostages ; and the Marris were pro- 
hibited from carrying arms along the Railway line or in 
British territory. 

In August 1900, a Mehk.'ini Marri fanatic murdered a Murderous 
Khoja shopkeeper in the Sibi bazar. The murderer was 
captured and sentenced to transportation for life under the 
Murderous Outrages Act. The Mehkani section were also 
fined Rs. 800, and certain of the fanatic’s relations and the 
headmen were detained as hostages in the Sibi jail. 

An important point in the political administration of the Relations of 
country during 1892-3 was the settlement of the future 
relations ot the Marri chief with his headmen, between hxs-wazfr, 
whom ill feeling" had long existed. Ow'ing to his great age 
and ill-health, Mehrulla Khdn’s hold over his tribe had 
become relaxed, and the actual powder had been gradually 
usurped by the 'ituisir of the tribe, Mir Haziir Khdn, Ghazani, 
and the headmen of the various sections. According to the 
agreement arrived at betw'een the sarddr and his headmen, 
the position of the former w as clearly defined as the head of 
the tribe, while Mir Ilazdr Khdn retained his standing as 
wasir^ but was held to be subordinate in all matters to the 
chief and his son Mir Khair Bakhsh Khdii. 

Owing to a dispute which existed betw'een Naw\ab Shah- 
bdz Khdn, the Bugti chief, and his son-in- law Miran Khan, 

Rahdja, the latter fled to Kandahdr in 1897 and w as joined 
by several discontented Bugtis and Marris. Among these 
was one Ali Muhammad, Masori Bugti, the head of hi^- 
section, and two Ghazani Marris named Gulb^g ai d Afalgu- 
z<lr. Ali Muhammad subsequently returned from Kandahfir 
in order to induce others to follow'- his example and leave 
British territory. He was so far successful, that in 1898 
K. B. Mir Khair Bakhsh, son of the Marri chief, accompanied 
by the headmen of several sections of the Marris, left their 
homes and went to Kdbul. Their example was follow'ed by 
the Dumar chiefs, the Khdtrdns and others, and also by 
a few men of the D^ra Ghdzi Khdn District living on the 
border, such as the GurchAnis and the Laghdris. By 
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assuming this attitude the Marris had fostered a hope that 
they would be enabled to force the hands of Government 
and obtain additional services and concessions. But they 
were disappointed in their hopes, and, no notice being taken 
of their absence, returned quietly to their country. 

The grant of levy service to the Marri tribe dates from 
the Harrand raid which occurred in 1867. Sir Robert 
Sandeman was then brought in contact with the border 
tribes, and a small service was given to the Marris, Bugtis 
and Khdtrdns The Marri service consisted of i jamaddr 
and 10 sowars, who were stationed at Rajanpur, and whose 
duties were to provide escorts along the routes leading into 
their hills, and to keep up communication between the tribal 
chief and headmen and the authorities at D^ra Ghdzi Khdn. 
After the Mithankot conference the service granted to the 
tribe amounted to Rs. 2,545 mensem and included allow- 
ances to the Marri chief and the leading Ghazani sarddrs. 
In 1881, when the charge of the Marri tribe was made 
over to the Political Agent of Thal-Chotidli, the tribal service 
was reorganised at a cost of Rs. 2,990 per mensem in addition 
to a sum of Rs. 430 per mensem allotted for the protection 
of the telegraph line to KuchiUi. Since then there have 
been several changes and additions from time to time. The 
present distribution of the Marri levies is given in table 
XXII, Vol. B; they hold 17 posts, and their total strength 
consists of I chief, 2 headmen, 8 ri.salddrs, 12 jamaddrs, 17 
duffaddrs, 139 sowars, 8 footmen and 5 clerks. The total 
cost is Rs. 4,842 per mensem or Rs. 58,104 per annum. 
The principal duties of the levies are to assist the chief in 
the administration of the country and in the maintenance of 
discipline and order, to, guard the communications and 
suppV^ escorts. They are responsible for the laiiway line 
between Ndri and Sunari and supply posts at Sibi and 
Quat. Marri levies are also stationed at Duki, Kohlu, 
Hosri, Bdladhdka, Zaran, Vitdkri and Bdrkhdn, but these 
belong more properly to the Loralai District and are not 
included in the numbers given above. 

The only place of importance is Kahan (29" 18' N. and 68° 
54' E.), the head quarters of the Marri chief. It is situated 
in an open plain on the southern banks of the Sohrdb nullah^ 
an affluent of the Ndl river, and has an elevation of about 
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2,350 feet. The present Kah;in is some miles from the site Marris— 
of the old town which was built by Bahawaldn and was History. 
destroyed by an earthquake in January 1852. It is a small 
walled-in town, forming an irreg’ular hexag’on about 900 
yards in circumference with six bastions and one gfateway. 

The walls, which are built of mud, are in a state of bad 
repair, and in some places are fallin*;- down altoj^ether. It 
is inhabited by the Marri chief and members of his family, 
their hereditary dependants, who are known as Maretas, 
and a few Hindu shopkeepers. The total population is 
about 300 souls. Drinking' water is obtained from wells 
sunk in the bed of the Sohrdb. The villages of Mir Haziir 
Khdn, the hereditary wasir of the Marris and of Akhtardn 
(ihazani, are situated in the neighbourhood. 

The Kahan valley is a line open plain about 12 miles in 
length and 3 miles broad. The soil is fertile, and in favour- 
able years is well cultivated, the irrigation being supplied 
by Hood-water brought down by numerous hill torrents. 

In former days caravans from Khurasan to India, after 
passing through the Hohin Pass, usually proceeded through 
Mai, Tratilni, Mihi Khand and Kahdn to Harrand. The 
town of Kahdn is chiefly memorable for the gallant defence 
made by the small detachment of native troops under the 
command of Captain Lewis Browne in 1840. 

“Definite information as to the country whence the RugtiH. 
original nucleus of the Bugtis sprang is not available ; but 
it is asserted to have come from Bug in Persian Baluchistdn. 

Like the Marris, they appear to have originally consisted of 
a small nucleus which gradually gathered strength and ex- 
pelled the Bulddis from the country which they now occupy. 

The tribe is probably not more homogeneous than other 
Baloch tribw.,, the Pirozani Nothdnis, which is the largest 
clan, being acknowledged to be of different stock to the 
original nucleus, whilst the Shambanis, who came from the 
Magassis, were a distinct inman^ but found themselves too 
weak to stand alone, and at length amalgamated with the 
stronger community.”* 

According to Mr. Dames the Bugti tribe is made up of 
various elements, mainly of Rind origin, descended from 

* Census of India, Vols. V and VA, BahichisMn (1901), Chapter VIII, 
page 96. 
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Gydnddr, the cousin of Mir Chdkar. Gydnddr’s son, 
Rah^ja, is said to have given his name to the Rah^ja clan, 
but the name appears to be of Indian origin. 

In 1901 the tribe numbered 15,159 souls, the number of 
adult males being 5,126. It is divided into seven clans : the 
Rah( 5 ja (840), of which the Bibrakzai section (113^ is the 
mrddr khel or ruling family of the tribe, the Masori (2,928), 
the Khalpar (1,537), the Mondreini (510), the Shambdni 
(2,841), the Durragh Noth{lni( 1,772), and the Pirozi 4 ni (4,731). 
Each clan is again divided into various sections. Appendix 
VI contains a list of these sections, the localities which they 
occupy and the names of the headmen The genealogy of 
the chief’s family is also given in the same appendix. 

According to the local tradition these clans have descend- 
ed from Rdho, Masor, Khalpar, Mondar, Shambe, Durragh 
and Piroz, all of whom are said to have been Rinds and 
compatriots of Mir Chdkar. Durragh and Piroz were 
brothers, but the others were not related by blood. When 
Mir ChAkar crossed the Indus into the Punjab with the main 
body of the Rinds, these men elected to remain behind in the 
Sewistan hills with their families and households, and thus 
formed the nucleus of the tribe. 

The Bugtis appear to have followed the fortunes of the 
Marris in their earlier history. Though claimed by the 
Khdn of Kal/it as his subjects, they paid no revenue and 
maintained a more or less distinct form of independence in 
their rocky fastnesses. 

The ruling family belongs to the Bibrakzai section of the 
Rahdja clan, and, according to local information, the 
following is the list of the chiefs (tmnafiddrs) from the time 
of Palwcln : — 

' I. Palwdn. 

2. Badi. 

3. Akif, also known as Dapil KhAn. 

4. Badi. 

5. Kdsim (killed at Harrand). 

6. Bibrak I (brother of Kdsim). 

7. Sprang. 

8. Haibat (killed by the Marris). 

9. Das^l. 

10. Soba (killed by the Drishaks). 
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11. Mitha. Bugtis — 

12. Bibrak II. History. 

13. Ish^im 1 (poisoned by Shehddd, the Dombki chief). 

14. BibrakjIII. 

15. Ishlm II. 

16. Ghuldm Murtaza (died 1900). 

17. Nawab Sir Shahbdz Khan, K.C.I.K. (the present 

chief). 

The tmnandnr is the acknowledg’ed head of the whole 
tribe, thoug-h the Shambdnis at one time claimed to be a 
distinct tunuin. They were, however, always too weak to 
stand alone and were considered as forming one of the 
divisions of the Bugtis and joined them in war. 

The Bugtis are the ancient and hereditary foes of the 
Marris, and the interminable wars between these tribes first ri tribe, 
began in the time of Bibrak I. There was a temporary truce 
when Haibat Khan married the daughter of the Marri chief, 
but as Haibat himself was shortly afterwards killed by the 
Marris, the feud was renewed with increased vigour. At the 
same time the Bugtis were at constant war with the Mazd- 
ris, Drishaks, Dombkis and Bulddis, and it was in connec- 
tion with these inter-tribal fights that Bibrak HI gained a 
great name as a leader of successful forays. 

The hostilities with the Mazaris date from the time of The Maz.'lris. 
Akif, the third Sarddr, who first raided the Mazari country, 
and whose two sons were killed in a counter-raid. Raids 
and retaliations continued at intervals and with varying 
success up to the time of Bibrak HI when a peace was con- 
clude X with Bahrain Khdn, the Mazdri iumundar. 

There were also constant feuds with the Drishaks, and The Dri- 
the most noticeable raid occurred in 1837 when a body of ^ 

Bugtis and^akhrdnis invaded the Drishak country, c^rriccr " 
off a large amount of booty and severely defeated the pur- 
suing Drishaks, killing their chief F^roz Khan and his 
nephew Pdin Khdn. 

In the lime of Bibrak III a large force of Brdhuis, who The Brfihuis. 
had been sent by the Khdn of Kalat to punish the tribe for. 
their depredations in his territory, was routed in the Marav 
plains with considerable loss. 

During the time of the Sikh rule in the Punjab, the Bugtis The Sikhs, 
under their chief, Isldm Khdn II, made a raid in force against 
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the MazArls near Umarkot. They were encountered by 
Harsa Singh, the Sikh commander, with a body of Sikh 
troops reinforced by the Mazdris. The Sikhs were defeated, 
and Harsa Singh and over fifty of his men x ere killed. The 
Bugtis captured the Sikh banners and kettledrums which 
they fixed over the shrine of Sori Kushtak, where they are 
still to be seen. 

The connection of the Bugtis with the British commenced 
in 1839. The predatory attacks by the Baloch on the com- 
munications of the British Army in Afghdnistdn were so 
dangerous and frequent that, after all other measures had 
failed, a force was sent in October 1839 under the command 
of Major Billamore to punish the offending tribes. On the 
arrival of the force at Phuleji, it was found that the Kachhi 
plunderers had deserted their country and taken refuge in 
the Bugti hills. They were followed by Major Billamore’s 
detachment, and, as the troops approached Di^ra, the Bugtis 
seemed at first to be submissive and friendly, but the small- 
ness of the force tempted them to hostilities, and they at- 
tacked Major Billamore with their whole strength. The 
Bugtis were twice signally defeated with great loss, their 
chief, Bibrak, was captured and sent as a prisoner to Sind* 
and great losses were inflicted on the tribe generally. 
Major Billamore remained in the hills for nearly three 
months, when, having accomplished the object of his expedi- 
tion, he returned by the Nafusk pass. The plundering ex- 
cursions of the Bugtis were thus checked for a time, but 
they soon recommenced their raids and forays, and in April 
i8.p Lieutenant Clarke, with a detachment of 180 men, made 
an unsuccessful effort to surprise a party of the Khalpar 
Bugtis in the hills. 

AP length in 1845, provoked by the repeated v.-tj of law- 
lessness on the part of the Dombkis and Bugtis, Sir Charles 
Napier undertook a campaign with a view of breaking their 
power. The force at his disposal consisted of over 7,000 
troops as well as a large body of Baloch auxiliaries. The 
campaign was conducted from two sides, one force operating 
from Uch as its head-quarters and marching across the Sori 
Kushtak and Jaonk ranges, while another worked up from 
Phuleji and threatened the flanks of the predatory tribes. 


He was relea.sed after two years. 
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As already described, the line of retreat to the north was Bugtis- 
closed by the Marris. The Dombkis were thus driven into History. 
the famous stronghold of Taraki, where they were forced to 
surrender. The mass of the Bugtis, however, managed to 
effect their escape into the Kh6trAn valley, and though the 
movements of Sir Charles Napier’s force extended over a 
considerable area of their country and Ddra was occupied, 
the expedition, as far as this tribe was concerned, would 
only appear to have been a qualified success. Immediately 
after the force left the hills, the Bugtis returned to their 
country and continued their depredations in Sind and 
Kachhi. 

In 1846 a body of 1,200 tribesmen penetrated into the Mirpur raid, 
plains of Sind, and plundered the country round Mirpur to 
within about 16 miles of the city of Shikiirpur and carried 
off an immense booty consisting of nearly 15,000 head of 
cattle. 

In October 1847, the Bugtis raided the village of Kundrilni Kunri raid, 
in Kachhi, and while returning to the hills, were attacked 
near Kunri by Lieut, (afterwards Sir William) Merewether 
with 130 men of the ist Scinde Horse. The Bugtis were 
completely defeated, and are said to have lost nearly 500 
killed and 120 prisoners. While the tribe was paralysed by 
this blow, their country was succes.sfully invaded by the 
Marris. After this the whole tribe, broken and disheartened, 
fled for refuge to the Kh^trdns, the chief of which, Mfr Hdji, 
had given his sister in marriage to the Bugti tiimandar. 

The Bugtis and the Kh(^trjins then united and attacked the 
Marris, killing 70 of them and carrying off a large herd of 
camels. They again united with the Miisa Kh^l Pathrlnsand . 

penetrated info the Marri country as far as Pfirb, ivhen' 
they encountered the Marris. Here the united tribesmen 
suffered a severe defeat, the Bugtis alone losing over 500 Defeat of the 
men. About the end of 1847, Isl^m Khdn, the Bugti chief, 
surrendered to Major Jacob ; and 868 Bugtis, including 
women and children, were settled down in Liirkiina, but the 
majority shortly afterwards contrived to effect their escape 
into their hills. Notwithstanding their reverses the tribes- 
men continued their raids, and the history of the follow- 
ing years consists of a series of forays into Sind and 
Kachhi. 


19 
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In 1858, GhuUm Murtaza, who had been elected as chief 
in the place of his father Isldm, made a raid on the Marris 
with 700 of his clan. He passed by Kahdn itself, and 
attacked the Bijardnis who were encamped in Kohlu, killing 
13 of them and carrying off an immense booty, consisting 
of sheep, goats, cows and tamels. While returning by the 
Gazbor road he was intercepted by the Marris, and the two 
tribes came within sight of each other on the northern side 
of the Sham plain. Isldm Khdn and some of the Bugtis 
proposed that . they should return the Marri property and 
make a truce, or that they should retreat to the Khdtran 
country ; but Ghuldm Murtaza, who was supported by many 
of his chiefs, steadily refused either to return the cattle or 
to retreat. In the morning the Bugtis attacked the Marris 
at a place called Chambri, where a hand-to-hand conflict 
took place, which lasted throughout the greater part of the 
day and ended in the victory of the Bugtis. The Marris 
retreated, leaving 130 dead on the scene of the action, while 
many more died of their wounds. The Bugtis lost 40 men 
killed and a greater number wounded, but they succeeded 
in taking home their booty which was increased by the 
addition of 84 mares and the arms of the Marris, who had 
fallen in the fight. This victory completely wiped out the 
defeat of Pi'irb. 

After the battle of Chambri, the war of retaliation was 
carried on from year to year with varying success, until the 
influence exercised over both tribes by Sir Robert Sandeman 
brought an end to this state of affairs. 

Till the latter part of 1861, the conduct of the Bugtis, 
as far as the British Government was concerned, was most 
*exen?plary. The chief, Ghuldm Murtaza, was a man in 
every way fitted for his position ; he secured the respect and 
fear of the members of his own tribe, and succeeded in keep- 
ing the numerous sections under control. His political 
relations with the surrounding tribes were admirably 
managed, and on two or three occasions he was able to 
inflict severe punishment on his hereditary enemies, the 
Marris, who were thus prevented from attempting raids on 
the lower portions of the country. In 1861 Ghuldm 
Murtaza’s mind became affected, and under the influence of 
monomania his conduct became so outrageous that the tribe 
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proposed to depose him and appoint his son in his stead. 
The case was referred to the Khiin of Kaldt, but no settle- 
ment was made ; and with the loss of individual control, the 
tribe soon became broken up into sections, each commanded 
by its own headman, and complete disorgfanization was the 
necessary result. In 1864 a scheme for locating a portion 
of the Bugtis in British territory was considered, but was 
opposed by the Commissioner in Sind, who was of opinion 
that the tribe should be dealt with as a whole, and as much 
as possible through the Khin of Kaljit, whose subjects they 
nominally were. 

The proposal was allowed to fall through, and in January 
1867 occurred the great Harrand raid by a combined force 
of the Marris and Bugtis under Ghuldm Husain, the Masori 
headman. The*raiders were defeated by a detachment of 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry and a body of the Gurchdni tribes- 
men, and lost over 200 men killed, including their leader 
Ghuldm Husain. 

On the 3rd of February 1871 a conference was held at 
Mithankot, with the result that the management of the 
Marri and Bugti tribes was centred in the hands of the 
Political Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of D^ra Ghizi Khdn, as regards these 
tribes, was placed under the orders of the Political Super- 
intendent, and not under those of the Commissioner of 
D 4 rajat, who was relieved of all responsibility as far as 
these tribes were concerned. Levy service, the amount of 
which has varied from time to time, was also given. 

In January 1876 a small party of Masori Bugtis attacked 
and looted some Zarkiins of Kohlu, but were pursued and 
lost 14 of their number. A few months afterwards another 
body of Bugtis, who had come to avenge the death of their 
comrades, were attacked by the Zarkdns, and their leader 
Haider Khdn killed together with a8 others. The Bugtis 
were greatly exasperated by the death of Haider Khdn, who 
was looked upon as the best and the bravest leader in the 
Baloch hills, and immediately fitted out an expedition 
against the Zarkiins, The Marris appear to have fomented 
the strife, and gave a passage through their country to the 
Bugti force, which consisted of almost all the Bugti fight- 
ing men led by their chief. This force passed into the 
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Kohlu valley over the Bibur Tak pass and fell on the village 
of Oridni ; this was stormed after a brave defence, in which 
the Zarkdns lost over 70 killed, and the valley was sacked. 

In 1882 the management of the Bugti tfibe was handed 
over to the Political Agent, Thal-Chotidli. In 1887 GhuUm 
Murtaza formally resigned the Sarddrship of the tribe in 
favour of his son Shahbdz Khdn, the present chief, who was 
created a Nawdb in 1890 and a K.C.I.E. in 1901. Shahbdz 
Khdn has proved himself a strong and capable chief, and, 
since his assumption of power, the behaviour of his tribe has 
been exemplary. 

The arms of the Bugtis were swords and match -locks, 
about one-third of the tribesmen being armed with the 
latter. In times of peace, when scattered over the country, 
the tribe could collect at any given point and place their 
families and property in safety in about four days. In times 
of war, when less scattered, they could mobilize in about 
two days. 

The Bugtis are reported to be the bravest of the hill 
tribes. Physically they are some of the finest men among 
the Baloch, and intellectually, perhaps, they are the least 
bigoted. Like the Marris they are active and hardy and 
capable of traversing great distances without fatigue. 

As was the case with the Marris, the grant of the first 
service to the Bugti tribe dates from 1867, when a small 
body of sowars, consisting of i jamaddr and 10 sowars, were 
enlisted by Sir Robert Sandeman and stationed at Rdjanpur. 
After the Mithankot conference of 1871, 50 Bugti sowars 
were enlisted for service on the Sind borders, and 30 sowars 
for the Punjab side. In 1882 the levy service was reorga- 
nized at a total cost of Rs. 1,775 mensem. There was 
a further reorganization in 1883, and Rs. 2,146 per mensem 
were sanctioned for the political or tribal levies and Rs. 1,390 
per mensem for the border posts at Shdhpur, Gordndri and 
Gandoi, which relieved the military detachments and were 
placed under the orders of the Superintendent of Levies. 

In 1891 the levies were placed on a new footing and the 
monthly expenditure was increased to Rs. 3,730. Since 
then several minor changes have been made in the con- 
stitution of the levies, and at the present time (1905) the 
Bugtis hold 1 1 posts, and their strength consists of three 
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chiefs and headmen, 3 ris^ilddrs, 5 jamaddrs, 12 duffaddrs, 
1 19 sowars, 4 footmen and 5 clerks and menials ; the total 
cost being- Rs. 3,796 per mensem or Rs. 45,552 per annum. 

The further deftiils are g^iven in table XXII, Volume B. 

The only places of interest are Dera Bugti and Uch. 

Dera Bugti, which is also known as the Ddra Bibrak after 
the name of its founder, is the head quarters of the Bugti 
tribe and is .situated in 29“2^ N., and 69V K. at an elevation 
of 1,478 feet. It is 78 miles from Jacobdbdd, 36 miles 
from Sui, 125 miles from Sibi and 64 miles from Rojhdn in 
the Dera Ghdzi Khdn District. 


Bugtis. 


Places of 
interest. 
Ddra Bugti. 


It is rather picturesquely situated on the banks of the 
Sidhaf water course, and commands a good view of the 
Sidhdf valley. The village is an irregular collection of mud 
houses, surrounded by a mud wall built in the form of a 
square with a small round bastion in each corner. The 
present chief, Nawdb Sir Shahbdz Khdn, K.C. I.E., has 
greatly improved the place, which has three fine gardens, 
and, in addition to the houses of the chief and members of 
his family, a darbdr hall, mmji'd and guest houses. There 
is a good supply of water from the Sidhcif stream. The 
population (1905) consists of about 1,500 souls, including 
nearly 300 Hindus. The exports are chiefly wool, potash 
and dwarf-palm leaves, while the imports include grain, 
sugar, oil and piece-goods, the annual value of which is 
estimated at about Rs. 3,000. The approaches to the north 
and south are difficult, and are capable of being easily held 
against an enemy. The fort was captured in 1839 by the 
force under Major Billamore, and again in 1845 by General 
Simpson’s column of Sir Charles Napier’s Army. 

The following interesting account of Uch was written by 
Mr. R. H!!f|'^;^-Buller, who visited the locality in 190J : — 
“Uch is a small oasis in the hills lying in the low and 
irregular range of hills compo.sed of soft sand-stones and 
sand which skirt the foot of the Z 6 n hills on the south of 
the Bugti country and between it and the Nasfrdbdd tahsil. 
Among these hills lies a small valley about 2 miles long by 
about 500 or 600 yards broad, through which runs the bed 
of a mountain torrent filled from the north-west by the 
junction of the Mazardan, Lallo and Chot streams. There are 
gaps in the sand-stone hills between the valley and the plain 
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Bugtis. through which the water passes. On the northern side of 
. the valley is a low bank containing an incrustation of eifer- 
vescent salt. On the top of the bank are a few date and 
other trees. From this bank, at different places, water is 
continually exuding, but the largest supply is from two 
springs about three quarters of a mile apart, in which the 
water is constantly bubbling and bringing up loose sand. 
The water bubbles at short intervals and generally, at or 
near the same spot each time. It is fairly good for men 
and animals who are accustomed to it, but has a taste of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. An attempt was once made by 
one Dilmurdd to use the water which is fairly plentiful 
for cultivation, and he is said to have been fairly successful. 
He was shortly afterwards, however, found to be implicated 
with the mutineers of 1857, and was imprisoned, and no 
further attempt has ever been made to utilize the springs. 
The water is said to increase in the cold weather and to 
diminish at the time of rain. It was here that Major Bil- 
lamore arrived in 1839, came upon a number of Bugti 
horsemen and footmen. Some hundred men were unable 
to make their escape with the horsemen, and, taking up a 
position on the sand-stone range, held out until 20 men 
were killed when they surrendered. The Bugti horsemen 
meanwhile had disappeared, but next morning were pursued 
without result. On the return of the British in dejection to 
Uch the Bugtis suddenly made their appearance from a cleft 
of the hills not half a mile away. Billamore’s men at once 
advanced to the charge, but as soon as they were in a gallop 
the ground gave way and they were bogged to the saddle- 
girth. A single officer, probably General John J«cob 
himself, got across. He was absolutely at the mercy 
of tKe . gpj^my, but the leader of the Bugt^^-^-^aited, as 
tue solitary officer rode towards him, and turning reins 
followed his men who had disappeared among the sand 
hills. 

Some Lotdni Bugtis live in the neighbourhood, and Jat 
camelmen bring their camels to water here. Before the 
Sind canals were made, large quantities of sand-grouse and 
pigeons were to be met with in the locality, but since water 
has become plentiful in the Nasirdbdd tahsil they are not 
npw numerous.” 
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The Marris and Bugtis are nominally Muhammadans of Social life, 
the Sunni sect, but are by no means strict in their Religion, 
religious observances, and set but scanty value on the 
orthodox times prayer, on pilgrimages, alms or fasting. 

On the other hand they are superstitious and place 
implicit belief in omens, charms and spirits. Many of 
their religious and social characteristics have already been 
described in Chapter I, and resemble those of the other 
Baloch tribes in most essentials. Saiads and mullds and 
sacred classes play an important part in the tribal areas, 
and their amulets, charms and blessings are constantly 
invoked. The superstitious reverence paid by the 
Marris to their chief and the family of the Bahdwaldnzai 
Ghazanis has already been alluded to. The Mehkdnis are 
also considered a sacred sect, while among the Bugtis the 
same position is accorded to the Nothdnis, who are the 
descendants of Pir Sori, and to the Jaskhdnis, a sub- 
section of the Masori clan. These are credited with the 
power of being able to cure diseases and turn aside the 
bullets of the enemy. 

Ordeals by fire and water were frequently, and are still 
occasionally, resorted to to determine the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected person. An ordinary trial was to compel the 
accused to walk over seven red-hot stones which were 
placed in a row a yard apart, each being covered with a leaf 
of the akk plant. If the suspect was able to perform 
this test without hurt or damage, he was declared to be 
innocent. 

From their mode of life it is not possible for the tribes- Treatment 
men to seclude their women. The chiefs alone consider it of women, 
necessary to do so, and even in their households the 
women tiic allowed to mix in-doors with the men oj theii 
own family, over whom they often exercise considerable 
influence. In the treatment of their women the Baloch 
are more chivalrous than is usually the case with 
Muhammadan - races. Women and children are never 
molested, and women may go out safely when their male 
relations are in the midst of war. Boys are only con- 
sidered a fair prey when they have assumed the shalwdr 
or trousers. Unfaithfulness, on the other hand, is very 
severely punished. A woman taken in adultery must by 
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Baloch law and custom hang herself ; if she does not do 
this she is killed by her husband, and her paramour 
cannot, if caught, escape death at the hands of the 
woman’s relatives. , 

The tribesmen are lavish in their hospitality, which is 
considered one of the most important duties. Even among 
the poorest of them, all who arrive during a meal are 
welcome to a share, and the chiefs spend a great part of 
their income in entertaining guests. All tribesmen who come 
to a chief’s village on business or on the occasion of 
some ceremonial are the chief’s guests and are fed at his 
expense. 

The staple food is judr or bdjra flour baked into chupdtis 
or a kind of cake called kdk ; the method of cooking the 
latter is simple. A stone is made red-hot and a lump of 
dough is pasted round it, and it is then placed in the 
embers of the fire. A speciality among the hill Baloch is 
the sajjt or mutton roasted before a wood fire. This is 
used on all ceremonial occasions and is given to all 
honoured guests. 

The dress of the Marris and Bugtis resembles that of 
the Baloch tribes generally, and has been described in 
Chapter I, Each tribe has, however, some little peculiarity 
in the cut of the clothes and in the way of tying the 
turban ; and among the initiated the different tribes are 
readily distinguishable the one from the other. The 
Baloch wears nothing but white, and in this respect the 
Marris and Bugtis are even more particular than their 
brethren of the plains. It is on account of this prejudice 
against colours that they are still averse to accepting 
service which involves wearing uniform. 

The^yery great majority of both tribes are and 

have no fixed dwellings or habitations. They usually live 
in blanket tents (^ddn) or shelters (kin) made of mats 
of the dwarf palm. 

Social precedence among the Baloch has been described 
in Chapter I. These rules and observances are strictly 
followed by both Marris and Bugtis, and the members of 
the chiefs families, namely the Bahawalanzais and the 
Rah6jas, take precedence before all others. 

The Baloch custom of giving and taking the Ml (or 
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news) is also rigidly enforced, and the procedure is adhered Social life. 
to strictly in accordance with the order of precedence. 

The murder of a member of one tribe by the member Reprisals 
of another tribig; must, in theory, always be avenged by the 
murdered man’s relations. Of recent years, however, these for murder, 
inter-tribal cases are usually settled by the Shdhi Jirgas at 
Sibi and Fort Munro, and compensation in money and 
kind is awarded to the heirs of the murdered man. The 
system of reprisals also holds good amongst the members of 
the same tribe, but a murder may be commuted by wanni 
i.e., the bestowal of a girl in marriage to one of the 
murdered man’s relations, or by banni^ the gift of a bimd 
or field, or by the award of compensation fixed by the 
tribal Jirga. Among the M arris the usual rate of this com- 
pensation is Rs. 1,000, a girl [nek)^ a sword and a gun. 

Among the Rugtis arms arc not usually given, though 
otherwise the rates are similar. Rs. 600 ate awarded for 
the loss of an eye, Rs. 300 for a limb and Rs. 60 for the 
loss of a tooth. These rates are not, however, always 
rigidly enforced, and each case is determined on its merits. 

Blood feuds and reprisals are less common than they were, 
but an occasional outbreak shows the ferocity which is still 
latent in the people. 

In fighting the Baloch tactics were comprised in the Baloch 
simple principle that an attack was never to be made unless 
the enemy could be surprised or was inferior in numbers. 

Battle once given, the fight was carried on hand-to-hand 
with sword and shield and not, as is the case with the 
Pathans, by a desultory match-lock fire at long ranges. It 
was not often that the Baloch met each other in fight, 
tribe to tribe. The ordinary rule was for small parties of 
a tribe ^ut on a marauding expedition ; these parties 
were called chapaosy and their object was to murder and 
plunder only those enemies whom they could surprise. The 
members of a cimpao travelled long distances by night and 
lay concealed during the day, and for this reason they 
always rode mares, as a mare is easily tied up and is less 
likely to betray her master than a horse. Their larger and 
distant expeditions were also usually made on horseback 
and consisted of from 200 to 300 men. In a raid of this 
description the best cattle were driven rapidly off under a 
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Social life, strong guard ; the weaker and worthless were kept in the 
rear with the main body, and if hard pressed, a few were 
allowed to drop behind from time to time in order to 
delay the pursuit. t 

Shrines. As in other parts of the District shrines are ubiquitous, 

almost every graveyard having a special patron saint. 
These shrines generally consist of little more than a heap 
of stones, or a rough mud or stone enclosure, surmounted 
by some poles, to which rags, horns and metal bells are 
attached. In the Marri country the important shrines are 
those of Bahiiwalan Khan, Haidar Shah and Buzhdr in 
Kahcin ; Nihill at Khatgi, 6 miles from Kahan ; Dharu on 
the Thadri hill and the shrine of the Tawakali Mast Fakir 
in Kohlu. The Marris also have their female saints who 
include MjU Khairi, a Bahawalanzai lady ; Miii Sado, to 
whom a shrine has been erected in the Nestiu plain, and Mdi 
Natro, a Ghazani saint, whose shrine lies close to Buzh6r. 
The shrine of Bahawalan, the progenitor of the present 
ruling family, is held in the greatest reverence by the 
tribesmen ; and prayers offered at the shrine of Pir 
Haidar Shah are said to avert cholera and other epidemic 
diseases. 

The most important shrines in the Bugti country are 
those of Pir Sori and Maztiro, the former being situated on 
the Pir Koh mountain and the latter in the Z 6 n hills. Pir 
Sori, who had acquired a great reputation for sanctity during 
his life time, was mortally wounded by the Bul^dis ; and in 
accordance with his dying request his body was tied on to a 
camel, which was allowed to wander where it pleased, the 
shrine being erected by his followers at the place where the 
camel eventually stopped of his own free will. 

Economic. Writing in 1887 Lieutenant (now Colonel) R.E., 

Agriculture who surveyed the Marri and Bugti country, said : ‘‘Taken 
as a whole I should say that a more miserably supplied 
and inhospitable area does not exist, except, of course, 
uninhabited deserts. The culturable ground does not exceed 
3 per cent, of the area ; and though the soil in some places 
seems rich, the great scarcity of water prevents proper 
advantage being taken of it. As an example of this, I would 
quote the Nesdu plain, and plain north of Makki nullah 
in the Marri country, and the Marav in the Bugti which 
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is only partially cultivated. About Kahdn and D^ra Bugti Economic. 

there is a certain amount of cultivation, but except these 

places The Quat Mandai and Bddra valleys, which 

belong to the Idarris and now form part of the Sibi tahsil, 

have a permanent supply of water, and there is also a small 

amount of perennial irrigation in the Kohlii district, and 

at KdMan itself from wells ; in the Bugti country the springs 

at D^ra Bugti and Sangsila taken together irrigate about 

150 acres of ground. But beyond these the rest of the 

cultivation in both tracts is dependent on the rainfall in the 

hills, and the area actually under cultivation varies greatly 

from year to year. This cultivation is chiefly irrigated by 

flood water brought down by the numerous small hill 

torrents. The summer rains which occur in the months of 

July and August ate the most important, as on them depend 

both the mbi and khar// harvests which are locally known as 

the cMtri and sdnwri. 

The best known khushkdba tracts in the Marri country 
are : the Kahdn valley, owned principally by the Ghazanis ; 

Mdwand, owned chiefly by the BijarAnis ; the Bdmbor, Dul 
and Thadri tracts, which are held jointly by various sections ; 
and Pheldwagh, the question of the possession of which 
is still under consideration (1905). In the Bugti country, the 
best grounds are the D4ra valley, owned by the Rah^jas, 

Loti, owned by the Khidzai, and Sangsila, which is shared by 
the Rahdjas and the Rdmdzai Nothdnis ; and Marav and 
Matt. The soil of some of the valleys and shams (plains) is 
fertile and chiefly alluvial, being formed by the silt brought 
down by the floods ; it is known as happa or latar and 
is well suited for all crops. An inferior soil is known as 
zahrdn digdr or bitter soil. The gravelly soil which abounds 
in the IfKl^' ^i^cts is caWed ghalaiaary and grows bift poor 
crops. The majority of the tribesmen till their own land, 
and the poorer among them and the Jats also work as 
tenants for the well-to-do families. These are tenants-at- 
will and are known as rdhak The Machohar and Pdhi form 
the bulk of the tenants in the Bugti country. 

The principal harvest is the rabi or spring harvest, and 
the most important crop is wheat, which is generally sown 
in October and November and reaped about the end of May 
or beginning of June, The chief crop of the autumn harvest 
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\sjudr^ which is sown in July and August and harvested in 
October and November. Melons and jiidr are also grown 
in the summer months. 

No fruits or vegetables are grown except in a small way 
at Kahdn and D( 5 ra Bugti. 

The domestic animals are camels, horses, cows, bullocks, 
donkeys, sheep and goats, and the following table gives 
a rough estimate prepart d during the census of 1891 : — 

Horses. Donkeys. Cattle. Sheep. Goats, 

Marris* ... 1,023 1,315 9,575 13,900 5,860 

Ruglis .. 634 2,180 7,612 16,390 16,460 

In the census of 1901 no estimates of domestic animals 
were obtained. The following years have, however, been 
years of drought and .scarcity, and according to local 
accounts there has been a general decrease all round, but 
more especially in the numbers of the horses and cattle. 

The Baloch ponies of the hills are noted for their endur- 
ance ; they are light in limb and body, but are well bred and 
can carry heavy weights, unshod, over the roughest ground. 
In former times the Baloch never rode a horse, and the 
colts were killed as soon as foaled. The prejudice is, how- 
ever, passing away, and the horses are kept for sale and are 
often ridden by the tribesmen. 

Sir Williiim Napier gives the following account of the 
hor.ses possessed by the Marris and Bugtis in the earlier 
days when they were famous for their raids and forays : — 

“ These tribes, like the Bedouin of the Arabian desert, 
were born horsemen. They reared a hardy breed of horses, 
and especially trained them to dispense with drinking, 
except at long intervals. Their horses were .said to have 
been taught besides to eat raw meat, which temporarily 
increased their strength and alleviated thirst * * * 

* • *111 any case such a training gave "an immense 

advantage in a country where water was scarce and where 
the sole vegetation was stunted tamarisk. The hill tribes 
had also their breeds of ponies, but these wiry little animals, 
like those of the border Scots, were chiefly used to transport 
them from place to place. After a raid on the plains, 
whether they had been baulked or gathered loot, they 
hasten to rejoin the steeds left under a horse guard. Sure 

* These figures do not include the animals in possession of the 
Marris in Kohlu. 
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footed as goats, and scrambling over rocks and in river Agricul- 
channels, these eluded pursuit, giving Jacob no little trouble '*'^**®- 
afterwards when he established his frontier watch.”* 

Less attention is paid now-a-days to breeding horses and 
the numbers are gradually decreasing. 

Camels are kept principally for breeding and sale, and Camels, 
the tribesmen do not engage to any great extent in transport 
trade. The best camel breeders among the Bugtis are the 
Pirozdnis, Shambrlnis and the Phadhlni section of the 
Khalpar, and the Lohrlrdnis among the Marris. Male 
camels fetch from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100, the best known breeds 
being the kachhela or the camels of the plain and the 
khurdsdni or bill camels. 

The cattle arc small in size, thickset and suited to the hilly Cattle, 
nature of the country. The price of a pair of plough-oxen 
varies from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100, and that of a cow is about 
Rs. 30. 

Sheep and goats are found in great numbers and thrive Sheep and 
on the herbs and bushes, with which the extensive waste 
lands of the district are studded The indigenous breed 
of sheep are of the thick-tailed variety, and arc known 
as bdimhori and khcitdni^ the former being considered the 
most valuable ; they are white in colour with black muzzles 
and ears. The goats are generally black and have long 
ears. Large quantities of wool are exported in good 
seasons, but the hair of goats and camels is chieHy kept for 
domestic use. It is a point of honour among the Haloch 
tribesmen not to sell milk and butter, which they keep for 
themselves and their guests. 

Good grazing is obtainable in nearly all parts of the Pasture 
country, buMhe best pasture grounds in Bugti couijtry are 
found on the skirts of the Z^n range, the principal localities cattle, 
being known as T^gh;if, Landai, Laghar, Pusht, Muzai, 

Uch, Darkin, Gazzi, Asrdli, Goh, Sdi and T6rchar. In the ^ 
Marri country the best pastures are the Kahdn valley, 

Nisdu and Makhmdr. 

There are two water-mills on the Pir Chhatta stream near Water-mills. 
Dt^ra Bugti, both of which belong to the tumanddr ; there 
are also two corn mills at Kahdn worked by bullocks. But 

• Life of General John Jacob by Alexander InnesShand (London), 
page 19. 
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in all other parts of both the Marri and Bugti country, the 
duty of grinding corn devolves on the women of the house- 
hold who use the ordinary hand-mill locally known as 
janthar. 

No revenue is levied on khnshkdba cultivation, either by 
* tribal chiefs or by Government. When tenants are em- 
ployed, the landlord first takes his rent (bohat) which varies 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of the whole of the produce, the 
expenditure incurred in purchasing seed and in repairing 
the embankments is then deducted, and the tenant, who has 
to supply the bullocks, receives from one-third to one-half 
of the balance. 

In the Marri country, the men, women and children 
employed in gathering the harvest receive from one-fortieth 
to one-twentieth of the produce ; in the Bugti country it is 
usual to employ men only for this work, and they receive 
daily wages in grain valued at about 4 annas. 

The Marri shepherds receive, in addition to food and 
clothes, a certain share of the lambs, and one-sixth to one- 
fourth of the wool. The division of the lambs is carried out 
in the following manner : — The shepherd receives one lamb 
for the first eighteen of every flock, one for the next 
seventeen, one for the next sixteen, and so on until the 
number is reduced to five. Thus in a flock of ninety lambs 
the shepherd would be entitled to six lambs. In the Bugti 
country the shepherd receives from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 in cash 
per mensem, his food and a change of clothes every half- 
year. He is also sometimes engaged on a contract system, 
in accordance with which the flocks of sheep and goats are 
enumerated every fourth year, and he receives one-fourth of all 
the anirpals in his charge at the time of the division. Camel- 
herds are usually remunerated at the rate of ReTT per camel 
per annum, and also receive their food and clothes. 

The carpenters and blacksmiths are invariably Loris ; the 
same man usually combines both trades and is generally paid 
a fixed wage in kind, the rate varying in different parts of the 
country. He is generally given a fixed amount for each 
plough or one kdsa (12 seers) for every 60 kdsas of produce at 
each harvest. 

The prices vary in accordance with the condition of the 
seasons, and as the greater part of the cultivation is depend- 
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I pinki 
4 pink is 
4 topas 
80 kdsas 
Bulky articles, such as 


ent on rain, the rates are liable to very considerable fluc- 
tuations. Of later years, since the opening out of the 
country, the p^rices are, to a modified extent, governed 
by the rates prevailing in the neighbouring districts 
of the Punjab and Sind, but no reliable figures are available 
showing the rise and fall in prices during past year. 

The seer at Kahdn consists of 80 tolas and at D6ra Bugti 
of 84 tolas, but generally throughout the country grain is 
sold by the measure and not by weight. The lowest unit is 
the pinkt and the measures in common use are 
J seer 

I topa or 3 seers 
I kdsa or 12 seers 
1 kharwar or 24 maunds. 
firewood and straw, are sold by 
the camel, donkey or bullock load, or by the bhari or the 
load which a man can carry on his back. 

Cloth is generally measured by the harish^ which is of an 
indefinite length, and varies with the stature of the customer ; 
it is measured from the projecting bone of the elbow, round 
the end of the middle finger when extended straight, and 
back to the second or lower knuckle joint. 

There are no recognised measurements for land. In 
ordinary life the usual terms for measuring distances are : — 
(t) g^dnk pand QX far as the voice can reach ; (2) 
the topak-tirkash or as far as a bullet can carry ;*and (3) the 
pahr pandy ndmrosh pandy and rosh pandy or distances which 
can be travelled in three, six and twelve hours respectively. 

Both the Hindu and lunar months are recognised by the 
more civilised, but the great majority only know the seasons 
which are Z^istdn (winter), November to February ; 
bhdrgdh (spring), March to May ; tirmag (summer^, June, 
July, August and part of September ; and sohdl (autumn), 
which includes part of September and October. 

The days of the week are those recognised by Muham- 
madans, Friday being considered as the first and holy day. 
The divisions of the day and night are as observed by 
other Baloch tribes and have been described in Chapter II ; 
the principal divisions being those connected with the 
Muhammadan hours of prayer, such as numdsh, pdshinydigaty 
shdm and khujtan. 
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The coinage in use is that of British India, the local names 
for the different coins being as given below : — 
paisa or dig = i pice 

takka = half-anna ' 

shAhi = 2-anna piece 

paoli or pao = 4 ,, ,, 

abbiisi or adh = 8 ,, ,, 

There are no arts or manufactures of any commercial 
value. Embroideries in silk are done by the women as 
already described in Chapter II. Carpets of a coarser kind 
known locally as darri and kharary saddle bags, nose bags, 
felts and mats of dwarf palm are also made, but these arc 
usually kept for household use and seldom find their way 
into the open market. 

In addition to live stock the only articles of export from 
the country arc wool and dwarf palm leaves. The imports 
are principally from Sind and include piece-goods, sugar, 
oil, and spices and occasionally grain. Both the import 
and export trades, with the exception of the live stock and 
p(sh^ are in the hands of the local Hindus, who have shops 
at Kahdn and D^ra Bugti. 

The chiefs levy no octroi or transit dues from their 
tribesmen, but all aliens are charged the following dues 

(1) In the Marri country ; 8 annas per camel on 
exports and imports, and 4 annas per camel load 
of pish leaves. 

(2) In the Bugti country : i kdsa of corn on each 
camel load of grain imported or exported ; i kdsa 
(about 13 seers) on each camel load of salt ; Rs. 2-4 
on each camel load of wool, piece-goods, sugar, 
oil, etc.; 5 annas per camel load of pfsh, sand and 
building stone ; and Re. i per carn^ioEfU of tim- 
ber. Live stock purchased by alien dealers in, or 
passing through, the Bugti country is taxed at the 
rate of i anna per sheep or goat, 8 annas per bul- 
lock and Re. I per camel. For the safe conduct of 
kdfilas through the country an escort duty of 4 
annas per camel load of grain and 8 annas per 
camel load of wool and piece-goods is charged ; 
of this 25 per cent, is appropriated by the chief and 
the balance is paid to the tribesmen who form the 
escort. 
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About 34 miles of the Sind-Pishin section of the North- Means of 
Western Railway line between Nari Gorjje and Spintang-i 
lie in the Marri area, and the country through which the line 
passes belongs \o the Liinghdni, Chhalgari and Thingiani 
sections of the tribe. For administrative purposes the 
railway line within these limits is known as the Kohhi Rail- 
\v:\y tahsil. 

The only made roads in the country arc (a) from Sibi to 
Tratdni, and (i) from Sibi to Spintangi and Thai via Kandi 
and Sdmbar with a branch from Bdbar Kach to Khattan, 
the extension of which to Kohhi via M/nvand is now under 
construction ; and (r) from Babar Kach to Thai via Tung-, 

Gamboli and Pazha. There are, however, mountain paths 
or tracks in all directions, the following being the most 
important 

A . — From Kahdn. 

(i) To Ddra Bugti by Kala Koh, Marav (about 55 miles). 

This is known as the Bor Bozh route. 

{2) To Rojluin by Kala Koh, Pdtr, Tuso, Sori, Jantro 

and Bhandowdla (about 100 miles). 

(3) To Ddra Ghdzi Khdn (about 173 miles) by Kdla Koh, 

Kdlra Kumb, Chhat Sunt, Kalchds, Sham, Bakhsha 

Bdnt, Thoba, Harand, Kangihan and Choti. 

(4) To Bdrkhan (about 71 miles) over the Dojamak Pass 

and by Kumb, Kahar and Vitdkri. 

(5) To Kohlu (about 60 miles) by Khduren AAvarem, Sidh 

ATdrdaf, and Kdla Buha. 

(6) To Bddra (about 99 miles) by Triman, Kharod, 

Wdzhi, Chdkar Thank, Mir Dad Kumb, Quat 

Mandai and Bdbar Kach. 

(7) To Sibi (about 90 miles) through the Ganddr Pass 
^'^by TVTman, Ddhu, Mdhi, Tratdni and Mai. * 

(8) To Lahri (about 70 miles) by Sdrtaf, Sori, Sari Sor 

and Gori. 

(9) To Ldhri by Sdrtdf and Rdkhani. 

(10) To Mdwand (about 47 miles) by Mozhag and Dn's. 

B. — From Dera Bugti, 

(1) To Sibi (about 125 miles) through the Sidhaf pass 

by Sangsila, Sori Daf, Sari Sor, Lahri and Mai. 

(2) To Jacobdbdd (about 78 miles ) by Duz Kushtagh, 

Sori, Sohri Kushtagh and Gorandri. 
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(3) To Kashmor (about 53 miles) by Duz Kushtagh, 

Herdn and Sori. 

(4) To Rojhdn (about 74 miles) by Loti, Rekho and 

Bhandowala. 

(5) To Dera Ghdzi Khiin (about 162 miles) by Siah 
Thank, Nalgaz, Kalchds, Bakhsha B^nt, Thoba, 
Harand, Kangihan and Choti. 

(6) To Barklijin (about 120 miles) by Siah Thank, 

Saghira, Chat, Gandidab, Vasdla and Ndhar Kot. 
There is an alternative route over the Bar Bozh pass 
by Marav, Kechi Kaldt and Chat which is somewhat 
shorter. 

The nearest post and telegraph office to Dera Bugti is 
Kashmor in the Jacobdbad District ; but letters can also be 
forwarded through the post office at Rojhan. The ordinary 
official correspondence with the chiefs and headmen is car- 
ried by the tribal levies. 

The causes of famine and scarcity have already been 
described in Chapter II. The tribal areas are more liable to 
scarcity than other parts of the District, as the country 
depends almost entirely both for its cultivation and grazing 
on a scanty and precarious rainfall. The people can tide 
over one. or two years of bad rainfall, but a more prolonged 
drought reduces them to great distress and poverty. A 
succession of unfavourable seasons causes great mortality 
among the«flocks and herds, which form the sole support of 
the majority of tribesmen, and it takes the latter several 
years before they can recover from the effects. The great- 
est safeguard against actual famine consists in the migratory 
habits of the people and to proximity of the protected areas 
of Nasiriibid and Sind, 

The nearest approach to famine that has been experienced 
since the country came under the British protection occurred 
in 1899-1900, which was the third year of drought. The 
Marris and Bugtis were reduced to extreme destitution ; 
they had no autumn crops, and at the same time there was 
an almost total absence of grazing. The majority of the 
tribesmen migrated to Sind and the Punjab, and several 
hundreds were supported by the generosity of the late 
Nawdb Sir Imdm Bakhsh Khdn, the Maziri chief. A grant 
of Rs. 18,000 was sanctioned for the purchase of grain, and 
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the construction of roads was taken in hand as relief works, Kamink. 
and in the following* year Rs. 7,000 were distribuled among 
the tribesmen for the purchase of seed g*rain and bullocks. 

A similar scarcity was ag*ain experienced in 1905-6. 

The Political Ag’cnt, Sibi, exercises control through the AUministra- 
Pxtra Assistant Commissioner, Sibi, over the Marri and Hugti 
tribes ; but as little interference as possible is exercised in 
their internal affairs, which arc managed by their own cliiefs 
and headmen. But all murders, disputes, in which resort 
is had to lighting, other quarrels which are likely to lead ti> 
a serious breach of the peace, and cases in which the inflic- 
tion of the punishment of imprisonment is considered neces- 
sary by the chief, are reported to the Political Agent, and 
are eventually referred to the tribal jh'iia for decision, 
provided that both parties in the case belong to the same 
tribe. Cases in which the parties belong to different tribes 
are also reported to the Political Agent, and are referred to 
a joint jii'ga composed of the chiefs and headmen of the 
tribes concerned. The awards in all cases are submitted for 
confirmation to the Political Agent through the Kxtra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Sibi. Similarly if one party in the case 
is a Marri, Bugti, Dombki or a Kaheri, and the other party a 
tribesman of the Loralai District, the case is referred to a 
joint which usually assembles at Gumbaz or Bjirkhdn 

and the awards of these joint jirgim are subject to confirma- 
tion both by the Political Agent, Sibi, and fhe Political 
Agent, Loralai. Important cases which cannot be decided 
by the tribal or joint jirgas are referred to the Shahi at 
Sibi and sometimes to the Fort Munro jitgd, which is com- 
posed of the leading Baloch chiefs of the Punjab, and the 
decisions of which carry great weight in cases aj’ecting 
Baloch customs and traditions. Both these jirgas are 
attended by the Marri and Bugti chiefs and headmen. Cases 
between the Sibi and DtSra Ghdzi Khan tribes arc referred to 
the Fort Munro jirga^ the awards in such cases being subject 
to the approval of both the Political Agent, Sibi, and the 
Deputy Commissioner, D^ra Glijizi Kh;ln. 

The constitution of the tribes dates from the days when Tribal coi 
facility of combination for semi-military or predatory stltution 
purposes was the primary object of their organization. 

The tribal officers comprise the tvmandar or chief, with 
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whom are associated the mokaddams or heads of the clans 
as a council of war. Their office, like that of the (Hmandar^ 
is strictly hereditary. In former days, when an expedition 
was decided upon, the duty of collectinj^ the clansmen, or so 
many as were required, devolved on the mok(tdd(ims^ who 
also chose the commander of the men supplied from their 
respective clans. To perfect the organisation between the 
heads of the clan and the sub-sections, there is a ivada'a 
at the head of each section, whose office, like that of the 
head of the clan, is hereditary, the whole section combining 
to place the pagri on his head, just as the whole tribe 
combines in nominating a new chief. With the wddih'u is 
sometimes associated the mokaddam of a section, who acts 
as the rivddera's executive officer, his business being to 
communicate the mnlcra's orders to the inofabars or the 
headmen of sub-sections. The office of mokaddam of a 
section is not necessarily hereditary, a man of judgment or 
ability being generally selected. Among the Marris there 
was also the rdlisan^ whose rank was hereditary, and whose 
duties were to accompany all expeditions and kill any tribes- 
men who fled from the line of battle. Besides an extra 
share of the plunder, his principal privilege was that he in- 
curred no liability to blood feud or payment of compensa- 
tion. The names of the principal tribal headmen are given 
in appendix VI. 

The organization still holds good, but the duties of the 
chiefs and headmen are now confined to the management of 
the internal affairs of the tribes, The near relations of the 
tumanddrs and the members of the chiefs’ families or sanidr 
khcl are also associated with them in the management of 
their tribe and act as their executive officers. The chiefs 
are further assisted in the maintenance of orcTer anci disci- 
pline by the tribal levies, who are paid by Government. 

The moiahar or the headman of a sub-section is responsible 
for the conduct of his tribesmen and has the authority to 
decide all ordinary cases. More important cases and feuds 
are referred to the ivadem and mokaddamsy and if these 
officers cannot settle the dispute, it is referred to the chief or 
tiimanddr. Cases in which the parties belong to different 
clans, and important cases such as adultery and murder, are 
invariably referred to the chief. All proceedings are verbal, 
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and the awards of the chief are ^^iven in open tinrhar after Adminis- 
consultation with headmen of the clans and sections, who * 
are also responsible for the execution of the sentence. The 
sentences, excq|it in cases of adultery, fyenerally consist of 
lines and payment of compensation. If security cannot be 
furnished, the offender is confined until the fine and compen- 
sation have been discharj^ed in full. 

In the year 1901, as there were frequent complaints from 
the Harkhdn, Kohlu and Duki tahsils of the crimes commit- 
ted by Marris in that part of the country and of the i^’reat 
difficulty of tracing' offenders who would llee from the 
district of one section to that of another as the chase 
after them j^rew hot, Major F. Macdonald, then Heputy 
Commissioner, 'rhal-Chotiali, on the cSth of Aus^'iist 1901 , in 
consultation with the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sibi, 

Klnin Ibihadur Mir Khair Hakhsh Kluin, the Marri Mukad- 
dams and Ghaxani amahiat's^ drew up a Dastiir-ul-amal for 
dcaliiii,^ with cases in which Marris were concerned. 

Accordini^- to this Dastur-ul-anial, the Ghazani amalddn^ 
in charge of the Marri Tlulnas at Rdrkhdn, Kohlu and Duki, 
were chosen to act as representatives of the Marri chief. 

When a crime is committed by a Marri, the Ghazani auuthhir^ 
in charqe of the Thfina within whose jurisdiction the occur- 
rence takes place, is bound to arrest the olTender or offenders 
within 6 days if the offender is found within his Hdqa and 
within 10 davs if the criminal j^oes out ot his jurisdiction, 
no excuses to the effect that the criminals are living- in 
the jurisdiction of some other amahldr are to be enter- 
tained. 

Headmen of clans and Ghazani amalddrs have orders to 
help each other in arrest of offenders. Since these rules 
were rfade, ■ •ry little difficulty has been experienced in 
securing olTcnders. 

The number of Marri and Bugti cases decided b}- the Statistics, 
tribal jir<^as between 1899-1900 and 1904-5 is given in 
table XV, Volume B. The annual average number of 
cases disposed of between 1899-1 900 and 1902-3 was 252, 
while in 1904-5 there were only 4 such cases. These 
figures do not, however, include the cases disposed of by 
the tribal chiefs themselves, cases with other tribes in the 
Agency, or cases in which the tribes of the D6ra Ghizi 
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K-hdn District are concerned ; of these no classification is 
available. Of the cases which go before jtrgaSy cattle 
lifting, adultery and murder in connection with adultery 
are the most numerous. i 

No fanatical cases have occurred among the Bugtis ; 
but the Marris have gained some notoriety in this respect 
since the Sunari case of 1896, an account of which and of 
subsequent cases has already been given. 

The Marris and Bugtis of the tribal areas have never paid 
revenue to the Government. In the time of Nasir Khiin I, 
the tribes were compelled to send an annual deputation to 
Kaldt and pay a small yearly tribute. This was disconti- 
nued on the decline of Ahmadzai power, and until they 
came under the sphere of British influence, both tribes were 
practically independent. The chiefs also levy no land re- 
venue, and their sources of income are mainly derived from 
their private lands and flocks, transit dues and Government 
allowances. The Marri chief also receives his annual 
which consists of one sheep or goat from every flock of over 
forty animals. Both the Marri and Bugti chiefs are entitled 
to levy contributions (p/ion) in cash or kind from tribesmen 
and aliens on the occasion of any marriage or death in the 
chiefs’ families. 

In former days their incomes were considerably augmented 
by their sh^rc of the plunder obtained during the raids and 
expeditions. A share of the booty thus obtained was in the 
first instance set aside as the chiefs panjuk^ which amounted 
roughly to about one-fifth of the whole. The leaders of the 
raid, the rdhsan and the families of the killed and wounded 
then received their portions ; and the remainder was 
divided* among those who took a part in the raid, one share 
being given for each man, one share for a horse, and half a 
share for a gun. The spies (chdri)^ who had run additional 
risks, were each given two shares. 

As new lands were acquired by the Marris from time to 
time, their division was effected in the following manner : 
The chiefs share or panjuk was first set apart, and the 
remainder was divided into three equal shares among the 
three main clans of the Ghazani, Lohdrdni, and Bijardni, the. 
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internal distribution of the shares among- the sections of the Land. 
clans being as under : 

I I. Tliingiaiii, Badani i share. 

2. ^ Mandani, Chhalgari and Zhing ... i share. 

3. L^ngani, Alidni and Mazar^ni .. i share. 

Ghazani clan •{ 4- Xodhbandgani, Cluiri, Melikiini and 

Lori Kush ... 1 share. 

- Bah:i\val;inzai, Murghidni, Isfani 

and Jarwiir i share. 

f Shi'rdnis 1. iMohamadani, Jangwdni. 1 share. 

1 Lohdrdnis 2. Shambvvdni 1 share. 

Lohirini “{ s],,V4nis 4. Sarlngi.'mi, Jandwini, 

i Durkaniand .Meloliir. 2 shares. 

i 1. l\)w^hdi and Kungrdni i share. 

I 2. Shiheja and Khalw^ni i share. 

I>ijar^,ni Kaland*'ani, Saldrani, .Somrdni, 

i Pi'rdddani and Rainkdni 3 shares. 

These divisions are permanent and hold good as regards 
all Marri lands, 

A periodical division of land among individuals is carried 
out every ten years, the advantage of this system being that 
who join the tribe from time to time, are thus 
given an opportunity of participating in a share of 
the land. The land is distributed among all males, the 
choice being governed by lot. This is effected by the 
representatives of every section, each marking a piece of 
dried goat’s dung. The pellets are then shaken in the 
hands, and the representatives take their choice according 
to the order in which the pellets escape from the hands of 
the holder. The Lohdrdnis formerly divided their lands 
among the married men of the sections, but the system was 
discop^iinued; .iii the time of SardAr Mehrulla Kh^n, and 
they now follow the practice of the rest of the tribe, a share 
being given to each male, no matter of what age or condi- 
tion. 

Among the Bugtis the lands are permanently divided Division of 
among the seven clans ; the distribution among individuals Ihe^gugtiSf 
is also permanent, the first division having been made 
among the males originally belonging to the clans. The 
Durragh Nothdni and Pfrozdni clans, however, follow the 
Marri system of decennial distribution. 
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General. With the exception of a small primary school at Ddra 
Bug-ti, which is maintained by the Bugti chief, there are no 
schools or dispensaries in the tribal tracts. Epidemics 
are infrequent, and, owing- to the nomadic habits of the 
people and their scattered manner of living;, seldom cause 
any g-reat loss of life. Inoculation is practised against 
small-pox, and as regards this disease the tribesmen would 
seem to have borrowed their ideas from their Hindu neigh- 
bours of the Punjab. They look upon it as a visitation of 
the goddess Kali, and during the course of an epidemic, per- 
form the usual ceremonies which obtain among the Hindus. 
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Botany. 

The following* Mccovint of the botany of the District is 
extracted from an account of tlie vej^ctation of Baluchistan 
written by Mr. J. H. Taice, assisted by Mr. W. Bottint^- 
Hemsley’'^ 

“ The vegetation in the neighbourhood of Sibi is similar 
to that part of the Punjab plains and Sind ; the unculti- 
vated land producing* a fairly thick jungle of Prosopi^ 
spicigcrii^ Salvadora oh'oide^ and Cuppttris aphylla. In the 
low-lying lands, within the inlluence of floods, the above 
are replaced by Tamarix ariiculata and T, ga/licay amongst 
which Popnlus enphnitica has been introducing itself to a 
small extent during the last few years, the seed of this 
species being brought down by floods from the Thal-Choti;ili 
District. 

“Amongst the most noticeable shrubs are: — Zizyphns 
nummular id, which difTers from the type chiefly in liaving a 
fleshy scarlet fruit ; ('alotropis procera^ very abundant in 
this arid region, growing to a large size, and is used for 
making sword scabbards ; Acacia jacquemontii ^ CalUitonum 
poiygonoidesy Cndalaria burhia, Leptadenia spartiumy and 
Taverniera nummularia^ very characteristic of the sandy and 
shingly soil ; and Physorrhynchus brahuicus, a large round 
bush, 4 feet high, locally common, and the largest of the 
Cruciferce^ found in BaluchistAn. 

Albugi camelorum is very abundant, •fffid difl^;rs from 
that species when growing at higher altitudes, in Pishi'n for 
instance, in being much taller and having a greater number 
of leaves. Phasya stricta lApocynacca')y an erect, stout, 
gregarious shrub, 2 feet in height, is quite characteristic ot 
the dry stony water-courses, and covers large areas in the 
Bolan, extending also up the Harnai route to 4,000 feet. 
Mrtia JavanicUy Pluchea lanceolatay Fagonia arabicuy 
Tribulus alatusy Trianthema pentandniy Mollugo GlinuSy 

* Linnean Soci€tF$ Journal of Botany y V^ol. XXVIII. 
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Limeum indicum^ Crcssa crciicay Eclipia erccta, on the 
banks of water-courses, Solanum dtilawiam, Plaufa^o 
ample xia ill Us and Spcrgulnria, in corn fields, and Cassia 
obovala^ i\\Q senn# plant, arc some of the most abundant 
herbaceous plants. Amongst salsolaceous plants, JJal~ 
oxylon rccurvum (from which a crude carbonate of 
soda is manutVicturcd), 11 . muUiJIorum^ Sitaeda vermiculata, 
•.mASalsola foetida cover larg-e areas of land impregnated with 
salts, and form, with Salvadora and Taniar/x, the chief 
camel fodders. On the roots of Salvadora olcoidcs a very 
handsome parasite, Cistaiichc tabulosa^ having golden colour- 
ed flowers, is found. 

“Of the grasses Paaicum antidotale^ called by the n.'itivcs 
“ is the most important, often forming large bushes 

with the lower stems woody, and is considered a g-ood 
fodder. Elensiae flagellifera and a species of Erayrostis are 
perhaps the most abundant grasses in fields and cultivated 
ground. 

“The only tree cultivated by the people near their villages 
until recently seems to have been Zizyphus spina Christi ; 
but of late years a considerable number of trees of Acacia 
arabica have been raised from seed in the fields round Sibi. 

“ On leaving Sibi and proceeding up the Ilarnai route the 
outer hills arc almost, if not quite, destitute of vegetation, 
and in the valleys leading off on either side of the Nriri 
river there is little beyond a few miserable bushes or trees 
of the same species as noted at Sibi. Between Spi'ntangi 
(2,000^ feet) and Sunerai, Vitex agniis-castus is met with 
for the first time and this gregarious shrub, with a tall 
species of Aristida and Saccharum ciliare^ are the character- 
istic plants of the dry, stony water-courses up to about 4,500 
feet be)ti3nd Sh.'^rig. Up to 3,000 feet Acacia jacqncmontii 
occurs with the above, and Nerium odoriim, deadly poison- 
ous to camels, is found near water up to 6,000 feet. 

“ In cultivation at Harnai, Dalbergia sissooy Olca eutopcea^ 
Morns alba^ and a few Prosopis spicigera trees are found. 
On the surrounding stony ground Periploca aphylla is 
abundant, affording fodder for camels and fuel for the 
people ; Ztsyphus nummnlaria^ Z. oxyphylla^ Gymnosporia 
montana^ and Capparis aphylla also occur, and a few misera- 
big shrubs of Acacia modesta. 


Botany of 
the Harnai 
valley. 
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“ A little below Harnai, the dwarf-palm, Nannorrhops 
f'itchieanay commences to form dense thickets, which reach 
their maximum extent at Shdhrig-, where they cover many 
acres of ground. « 

“ This palm extends up to 5,500 feet, .and is common on the 
rocks in the VViiin and Mehr;ih rifts, and .at the base of the 
low hills. The date-palm is rare. 

“ On the low hills and stony, Hat ground in this region, 
many species of herbaceous plants and grasses are found, 
amongst which may be mentioned : j(icqiiemon/ti\ 

Malcolmia stri^osu. Polygala hohenackerianay in the shade ol 
rocks, Viola cinereay in the nullah beds, Argirolobium roseum, 
at mil us colocynihusy Psammogelon bitcrnatmny Astericus 
pygnaeitSy PicKidiuni ihigitnnumy Solatium gracilipeSy S, xatitho- 
carpnniy and several species of Plantago. In or near 
cultivated hand, Allluea Ludwig tl and Fumaria parxiijlora are 
common ; on the banks of irrigation channels, Lippia 
nodiflora ; and hanging down front the perpendicular stony 
sides of dry water courses Cocculus Ivceba is often seen, 
sometimes associated with Ochnidcnus baccadiis and 
Pul lea el a gia u i 'esc 'eiis . 

“ Many grasses are represented, though few occur in abund- 
.ance, except Andropogoii laiiigei'y which often covers 
large tracts on the lower hills. Other common species are 
Andropogon sehcvnanlhusy A. aniiulatusy Heleropogon 
hirtus^ Pollinla eeiopodoy Teisinehya sloeksh\ and Elen sine 
seindka. 

“ 'Fhe common olive is .another small gregarious tree, scat- 
tered over larger areas than the Pistachio, and usually at a 
lower .altitude, its range being between 2,500 and 6,500 feet. 
It is abundant in the ravines and sheltered situations on the 
south' side of the Khalipat range, on the Wffs of file Wdm 
and Mehrdb rifts. 

“ Between the Wiim rift and Harnai, at 3,500 feet, a broad 
stony, usually dry water-course is covered with a curious 
mixture of tree-growth, forming a fairly thick jungle. The 
chief element is Dalbergia sissooy which attains some size, 
and this is mixed with Teconia undulata, Olea^ and Pistacia ; 
the principal underwoods being Dodmicea viscosay Grewia 
oppositifoHuy Periploca aphylhiy Gymnosporia montanay Rhant- 
nus persieusy Zisyphus oxyphyllay and Sageretia brandrethiana 
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“On reaching the Shdhrig plateau (4,000 ft.), i8 miles from 
Harnai, there is a change in the climate. Although very 
hot in summer, snow falls there occasionally in winter, and 
many plants, suidi as Dalhcr^ia sissoo^ I I/ex cagiiiis-caslus, 
Zisyphusy etc., which thrive well 500 ft. lower down, reach 
their limit. At Shdhrig with clusters of 

white, pink, or violet flowers, is very abundant in February, 
and a little later on the fields arc often full of the common 
purple Iris sisynnchiuni. 

“ After passing through the Chappar rift (5,000 ft.), 2 miles 
in length, in which Leon/ice leontopetalum^ Cninibc cordifolia . 
Rchinops griffithinnus, Crcpis /wtida^ Salvia pranila, and 
Euphorbia osyridea arc common, the railway passes into the 
Miingi valley at 5,200 ft. In the bed of the Mdngi stream 
Ncrimn odorum and sfnall bushes of Tamarix gallica are the 
prevalent plants ; and on the neighbouring hills Janipenis 
macropoda occurs in a more or less stunted form. Caragana 
ambigua and Othonnopsis intermedia are common, and in a 
few places Capparis spinosa occurs. During the summer 
Carthamus oxyacantha is abundant locally, and Psammogeton 
biternatiim extends over considerable areas ; and this is the 
lowest point at which Penmskia abrotanoides is found. In 
swampy grass land Typha angustifolia is plentiful. 

“Opposite to, and a short distance from, the Chappar, is 
the Pil rift, a narrow gorge rising to 6, 500 ft., at I he en- 
trance to which are a few bushes of Rnbus frutiet%ns, a \'cry 
uncommon shrub, which is said, however, to occur in some 
of the ravines of the Khwjija Amrdn range 

“The Juniper tracts of the District consist of the country 
round Zi»irat and the Pil range, the vegetation of which is 
similar 4 \) that the Zarghiin range, an account of Avhich 
will be found in Quetta- Pishin District under the same 
heading. The most important and abundant species around 
Zidrat is Jnniperus maeropoday named “ Obusht ” by the 
Pathdns and “ Appurz ” by the Baluchis. 

“ Coluiea armatay a new species, is a curious decumbent 
spiny undershrub with inflated pods. It rarely grows to 
any size owing to its being browsed by sheep and goats, 
and has only been found at Zidrat and on the Pil hill from 
7,500 to 9,000 ft. 
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Botany. “The most characteristic small plants on the limestone 

cliffs about Zidratarc Aitchisonia rosetty Buplenrmn falcatnm, 
B. exaltatiimy species of Pimpinella and Peiicedanuniy Ruhia 
infundibular is y Hemsley and Lace. Scuijllaria petiolata, 
Hemsley and Lace, having’ violet flowers and similar to 5. 
j[>rossay but having a more woody stem, slenderer flowering- 
stems and slenderly petiolate few-toothed or entire leaves, 
is a native of this region. 

“Of the six ferns found in British Baluchistdn, Asplcnium 
Rutamurana and Cystopfxvds fragilis ixxo. fairly abundant near 
Zijirat, and more rarely Chcilanthes Ssindl^ii. 

“ Cuniinuni cyniinuni (cumin seed) grows wild after winter 
rains and snow in Zarghi'inghar and Zhizh-tang valley, the 
country lying between Mdngi and Kach, in the Manra hills 
and Jandrdn and Bhor hills. It also grows in a few places 
in Sdngdn, Narbari and Pir Ismail in the Sibi tahsi'l. It 
likewise grows in the Ziarat hills. 

Nepc la ciliaris (hyssop) grows in the hills of Zarghunghar 
and Khaliflit in the Shdhrig tahsil in the years of good rain- 
fall. Asafcctida and liquorice [GlycyrrJma glabra) grows in 
the hills in Shahrig and in Garmob in Sdngdn.'’ 



Alphabetical list of common trees and plants in the Sibi District 


Pashtii 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

* 

Scienlific 

name. 

Descrip- 
tion or 
English 
name, 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

Alu Bu- ■ 
klulra. j 

Alu Bu- 
khara. 

Prunus Bo- 
kahriensisj 

Plum, blue Naslrdbdd 

1 gardens. 


Am 

Amb 

Mangifera 

Indica.Linn. 

Mango ... 

Sibi and 
Naslrd- 
bdd gar- 
dens. 


Amrat ... NdshpAii.. 

1 

P\TUS com- 
munis. 

Common 

pear. 

Gardens in 
Shdhrig 
and Nd- 
slrdbdd. 


Aninj^-ah.. 


Prunus cera- 
sus. 

Common 

cherry. 

Zidrat hills 

The wild cherry. 

Arii'ir 

Ddhrun ... 

Punica gra- 
natum. 

Pome 

granatc. 

Gardens,.. 

See also natgosa» 

Angiir ... 

Dn'ikh ... 

Vitis vini- 
fera. 

Grape ... 

Nnsirdbdd 
Slv.Uirig 
and Koh 
lu. 

• •1 •• 

Amlai 

Amli 

Taniarindus 

Indica. 

Tamarind. 

Nasfrdbdc 

gardens 

Drug. 

Biidiiin ... 

Badiiir. ... 

Prunu.s 
Amyg d a - 
lus(Amyg- 
dalus com- 
munis.) 

Almond ... 

Shdhrjg. 



Babur ... 

.. » 

Acacia Ara- 
bica. 

Indian 
gum ara- 
ble tree. 

1 

Nasirdbdd 
and Sibi. 

* 


Bakdin ... 

Melia Aze- 
darach. 

1 

The Per- 
sian li- 
lac. 

Nasirdbdd. 


Biltiur ... 


Euphorbia. 

A wild 
bush. 

Shdhrig. 


Barar ... 

i 

Periploca 

aphylla. 

I) 

ShAhrigi 
and Koh- 
lu. 

Fuel. 


31 
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Pashtti 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

Scientific 

name. 

Descrip- 
tion or 
English 
name 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

Barau ... 


Sorftfhum ^ 
halepense, 
Pers. 

■A grass ... 

S h d, h r i g 
and 
Kohlu 

'Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats, etc. 

Barwaz ... 



Heteropog^on 

contortus. 

Spear 

grass. 

,, ... 

if 11 

also used for 
roofing sheds. 

B4r 

Ber 

Zizyphiis 

jujuba. 

The Indian 
jujube. 

All parts of 
Distri c t 
except 
high- 
lands. 




Bhattal ... 



A grass ... 

NasfrabAd 

Fodder for sheep 
and goats. 



Bhunbak. . 

... 

>1 ••• 

,, ... 

11 


Chakotra.. 

Citrus decu- 
mana, Linn 

The shad- 
dock. 
Paradise 
apple. 

»> 

* 


Chham- 

kani. 

Cassia Fis- 
tula. 

The Indian 
1 a bu r- 
num. 

»> ••• 

Used as a pur- 
gative. 


Chibliar ... 

( 

Cucumis ... 

Small me- 
lon. 

1) 

Fruit, also used 
as a vegetable. 


Cranj 


A wild 

grass. 

••• 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats. 

DiUika ... 

Dhatdra 

Datura fas- 
tuosa, Linn 

The black 
Datura. 

Common... 

Poisonous plant. 

on 

4 

Andropogon. 

A grass ... 

m 

It ... 

• 

Fodder for horses. 

Drab ,..i 

Drab 

Eragro s t i s 
cynosuro- 
ides. 

II ... 

»» *•* 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats, &c. 

•••• •• 

Gam 

Panicum 

antidotale. 



Nasfr^bdd 

andSibi 

11 

also seed used as 
famine food. 

Gand^rae. 

Jaur 

Nerium odo- 
rum. 

Poisonous 

bush. 

Every- 

where. 
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Pashtu 

name. 

Jalki 

name. 

• 

Scienti^ 

namef 

Descrip- 
tion or 
Engli.sh 
name 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

Gandhil ... 

! 

1 

1 

El eu sine 11 a- 
gellifera. 

A grass ... 

Common. . 

Fodder lor cattle, 
sheep and 
goats. 

Gani^ju ... 

1 

Othonnopsis 

intermedia. 

Boiss. 

Poisonous 

bush. 

Shahrig.... 

Cooling infusion 
made for chil- 
dren from lea- 
ves. Twigs 

used as fuel. 

Ghaz 

Lai 

Tamarix 

orientaH.s. 

Tamarisk. 

lE V e r y- 
whcrc. 

Used for fuel and 
making wattle. 

Ghozdra ... 


Sophora 

Gri filth i i, 
.Stocks. 


Shahrig 
and Koh- 

j lu. 

Fuel. 

Girdae 

butae. 

— 

Althaea Lud- 
vvigii. 


Kohlu ... 

1 

i 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats. 

Ghunza ... 


Crataegus 
Oxyacan- 
tha, Linn. 

Hawthorn . 

Kowds 
j circle of 
Shahrig. 

Fruit eaten. 


Gidarwal. 



A wild 

plant. 

jNasfrab.'id. 

Used as medicine 
for piles. 

Gul Guhlb, 

Gulib 

Rosa Da mas 
i cena. 

j 

jRose 

;in every 
j garcicn 


Gurgula... 


Zizyphus 

Oxyphylla. 


iShJtlirig ... 

i 

Fruit eaten. 

Fuel. 



Harnauli. 

Ricinus com- 
munis. 

1 1 
jCastor oil Naslrdbad 

1 plant. andSibi 


Hinja • ... 

Hing» ... 

Ferula foeti- 
da. 

A.safoetida. 

Zar g h u n 
hill. 

Condiment. 

Inzar 

Hira n j o - 
giih. 



A grass ... 

Nasfr^bdd. 

Fodder for cattie, 
sheep and 
goats. 

Hinj<r ... 

Ficus Carica 

Fig 

In gardens 


Ikkar 


A wild 

plant. 

1 

1 1 

Nasir^bdd. 

1 

Used as vegeta- 
ble; also fodder 
for cattle, sheep 
and goats, &c. 




Pashtil 

name. 

1 Jatki 
name. 

] 

Scientific 

name. 

Descrip, 
tion Or 
Engliiih 
name 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. , 

V 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 


Jdmun ... 

1 

Kugenia 
! jambolana' 

Black 

plum. 

\ 

N asirabad 
gardens. 

i 


Jhau, fa- 
rdsh. 

! 

Tamarix 
j Indica. 

i 

Tamarisk . 

Sibi and 
Naslrd- 
biid. 

1 

1 

Used for fuel and 
making wattle. 


Jhil ...j 

1 

1 

Indigofera 
pa uci folia 
Del. 

A wild 

bush. 1 

' j 

Nas{rabd,d 
and Sibi 

Fodder for 
camel ; also 
used as tooth 
brushes. 


Kab 

Scirpus ma- 
j ritimus. 

A grass ... 

1 

F odder for horses 
and buffaloes. 


Kabbar ... 

Salvadora 

Persica. 



Nasirflhdd 
and Sibi, 

Fruit eaten. 

Fuel. 


Kachndr . 

Bauhinia 

acuminata 


Nasfribad, 

Vegetable, 

Kandi ... 

Kandi ... 

Prosopis spi- 
cigera. 


Naslrdbdd 
and Sibi. 

Timber and fuel. 

Karir 

Karfr 

f 

iCapparis Ap- 
1 hylla,Rotii. 


Every- 

where. 

Fodder for 

camels, sheep 
and goats. 

Fruit eaten by 
people. 

Karkanr... 

Karkanr ., 

Zizyphus 

Nummularia 


SI . - J 

Fuel, and fruit 
eaten. 

Karoskae.. 

< 

Berberis vul- 
garis. 

True Bar- 
berry. 1 

Zidrat 

hills. 

1 

1 

Roots boiled in 
w'ater and used 
for tanning 

skins. Decoc- 
tion also given 
to human be- 
ings and cattle 
in cases of in- 
ternal injuries. 
See also Zrdlg". 

Karpol ... 



A wild 

plant. 

Khalifat 

hill. 

Drug for fever. 

K41a ... 

K^la ...| 

Musa sa- 
pientum. 

Banana or 
plantain. 

Naslrdbdd 
and Sibi. 



1 

1 

Pashtii 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

• 

Scientifi^ 
name. § 

Descrip- 
tion or 
English 
name 
where 
known. 

Localily 

wliere 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

Khamazu- 
fac or ma- 
khazurae. 

Pan6r ... 

WIthnania 

Coagulans. 


iSh a h r i g 
and Koh- 
lu. 

Seed used for 
making cheese. 

Khar .. 

Khdr 

Su^cda fruti- 
cosa, Fprsk. 


Kohlu ... 

Used for making 
crude potash. 

Khdtol ... 


Tulipa stel- 
lata. 

Wild tulip. 

Shdhrlg ... 

Spring wild 
flower. 


Khattal ... 



Naslnibdd. 

Fruit eaten. 

Khokhae.. 


Al Hum 
sphaifoce- 
phalum. 

Wild gar- 
lic. 

Sh a brig 
and Koh- 
lu. 

Used as vege- 
table. 

Khoryas... 



A grass ... 

> » ••• 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep, goats, 
&c. 

Khurma 

Khajji .. 


Date palm 

Nasfrabiid 
and Sibi. 

... . 

Khvvazha- 
walani . 


Pimpinella 

anisum. 

Aniseed ... 

Sh ;i h r i g 
hills. 

Drug. 


Kurdul 
DrAma , 


A wild 
plant. 

Naslrdbad, 

Fodder for 
camels. 


Ldna 

Salsola foe- 
tida, Del. 


Naslrdbdd 
and Sibi 

• 

Used for making 
crude potash. 
Also fodder for 
camels. 

Ldghiinae. 


Daphne 
Oleoide s , 
Schreb. 

Poison- 
ous wild 
bush. 

Shah rig 
and Koh- 
lu hills. 

Fuel. Branches 
used for roof- 
ing huts. 

• 

Lesiira ... 

CordiaMyxa. 


Nasi'rdbid 

Fruit eaten. 

• 

L4mbu ... 

L4ma ... 

Limonum ... 

Lemon ... 

Nasfrabad 
and Sibi, 


LUkha ... 

i 

Typha a 
gustifolia. 


Sh^li ri g, 

! Kohlu 
and Na- 
sfr.'lb^d. 

m 

Fodder for 
horses. Also 
used for roof- 
ing huts. 


Lullar ... 


A grass ... 

Naslrdbid. 

Fodder for sheep, 
goats and 
cattle. 
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Pashtii 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

Scientific 

name. 

Descrip- 
tion or 

name' 

where 

known. 

Locality 
where 
found. ^ 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 


Lunak ... 

Porlulaca 

oleracea. 

The com- 
mon In- 
dian Purs* 
lane. 

Sh^ brig, 
K 0 h 1 u 
and Na- 
sfrabad. 

Used as vege- 
table. 

Mikhai ... 


Caragana ... 


Sh a brig 
andKoh- 
lu hills. 

Used as fuel. 
Also flowers 
eaten raw. 

Malkhuzgi 


G 1 y cyrrhiza 
glabra. 

Liquorice. 

Sh a brig 
hills. 

Drug for cough. 


Milta ... 

Citrus no- 
bilis. 

Ma 1 1 e s e 
orange. 

N lisirabad 
gardens 



Manhdr .. 


A wild 
grass. 


Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats, &c. 



Manjhan- 

dri. 

Aculeata 

Sesbania. 

A wild 
bush. 

NasiV.ibiid 

gardens. 

Fuel. 

Manra ... 

Suf 

1 

Pyrus malus. 

Apple 

Gardens... 

Sec also 

Mdnri ... 

1 


iWild tree. 

Kohlu and 
Sh^hrig 
hills. 

Fruit eaten. 

Mara- 

ghiini. 

Truh ... 

f 

.Citrullus 

Colocynthis. 

The colo- 
cynth. 

Every- 

where. 

Fodder for sheep, 
goats and 
camels. Seed 
used as a drug. 

Margha ... 


Andropogon 

annulatus. 

A grass ... 


Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats, &c. 


Marfro ... 

Amarantus 

blitum. 


Nasfrdb^S 
and Sibi 

Used as vege- 
table. 

Olash- 

kanri. 



A grass ... 

S h d h r ig 
and Kohlu 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and goats. 

Maurai ... 


Zizyphora 

clinopodio- 

ides,M.Bieb. 


Ziirat 

hills. 

Used as drug for 
typhus fever. 

Mazari ... 

Pish ... 

Nannorhops 

Ritchieana. 

Dwarf- 

palm. 

Every - 
where. 

Mats made from 
it. Also used as 
fuel. 
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Pashtu 

name. 

Jatki 

n^me. 

• 

Scientif* 

namej 

Descrip- | 
lion or j 
English 
name 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

Mir wand.. 

i 

1 

Vitex N 0 - 
gundo L. 

; 1 

Shdhrig..,. 

Fodder for sheep 
and goats. 



1 

Mondheri. 



A wild ... 
plant. 

NasfrAbad 

A cooling drug. 

Nal 

iNar 

!Ph rag mites 
communis. 

Reed 

Shlhrig ... 

Used for roofing 
huts. 

N aghora . . 

i 


A wild 
plant. 

Sh d li r i g 
hills. 

Roots used as a 
famine food. 


N^rangi... 

Citrus au- 
rantium. 

Orange . 

Nasfnibild | 
and Sibi 
gardens. 


Nargosa... 



Punica gra- 
natum. 

Wild pome 
granatc. 

Sh d h r i g 
hills. 

Sec also (indr. 

1 

i 

Nfm 

Mclia azadi- 
rachta. 


Sibi and 
NasfrAb^d. 


1 

Oin 


A grass... 

Nasfrdbdd 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep, goats, 
&c. 

Pah 




•• 

S h^lh rig 
and Kohlu 

) » 

Palosa ... 

Phulah ... 

Acacia mo- 
desta. 



Nasfribdd 

Sibi*and 

Kohlu. 

Timber good. 

Pannangi. 


Doucerosia 

Aucheriana. 


Shdhrig & 
Kohlu. 

Used as vege- 
table. 

m 

Papnas ... 

• 



Nasfrdbdd 

A fruit tree. 

Parwat ... 


Cocculus 

leaeba,D.C. 


Shill rig & 
Kohlu. 

• 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and goats. 

Pastawan. 


Grevvia asia- 
tica. 


It 

Fuel. 

Pfiu 

Pi'Iu 

Salvadora 

Oleoides. 



Nasfribid, 
Sibi and 
Kohlu. 

Timber and fueli 
Fruit eaten. 

Pfpal ... 

Pfpal ... 

B'icus reli- 
giosa. 1 

Indian fig- 
tree. 

Nasfribid 
and Sibi. 

i 1 
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Pashtii 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

Scientific 

name. 

Descri^'- 
tion OK, 
Englisiy 
name \ 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

h 


Puchhra... 

i 



NasfrAbad 
and Sibi. 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep, goats, 
&c. 



Pui 

..... 

... 

i> 

> ) 

Raghbolae 


Peuccdanum 

sp. 


Shdhrig 
& Kohlu 
hills. 

The plant is 
eaten raw by 
the people. 


Ramho ... 


A grass ... 

Nastrdbid 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep and 
goats. 

Rangobal. 



A wild 
plant. 

Sh d h r i g 
hills. 

Decoction is used 
in cases of sy- 
philis. 

Sdba 

1 

Stipa capil- 
lata. 

A grass .. 

Shdhrig & 
Kohlu 
hills. 

Fodder for sheep, 
goats, cattle 
and horses, &c. 

Samokh... 

... ... i 

1 

II 

Kohlu ... 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep, goats, 
&c. 

Samsok 


i 

i 

1 

A grass ... 

Slidhrig .. 

Leaves smoked 
in cases of sy- 
philis. 

Sargarae.. 

.... 1 

[ 

Grass. .. 

Sh^hrig & 
Kohlu. 

Fodder for 
horses, sheep, 
goats and 

cattle. 

Sarghasae 

Sar 

Saccharum 

Ciliare. 

II 

Every- 

where. 

Fodder for horses 
sheep, goats 
and cattle. 


Sarinli ... 

Acacia spe- 
ciosa. 

Acacia ... 

Nasfribdd 
and Sibi. 

Timber. 


Sdwni ... 


A grass ... 

i> 

Fodder for cattle, 
sheep,goats,&r. 

S6h 

Sdf 

Pyr us malus. 

Apple 

Gardens. 

See also manra. 

ShafUlu... 

ShafUlu... 

Prunus Per- 
sica. 

Peach ... 

Gar dens 
in Nasfr- 
&Ud & 
Shihrig. 




Pashtii 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

• 

Scientifif 

name.# 

Descrip- 
tion or 
English 
name 
where 
known. 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks 
as to 'ocal use. 

Sliang ... 


Fraxinus 

xantho- 

xyloides. 

Ash 

Shdhrig & 
Kohlu 
hills. 

Fuel and timber. 

Sh4zgi ... 


Eremurus 
aurantia- 
cus (Baker] 


1 

Cooked as vege- 
table. 

Shfnbutae. 



A wild 
plant. 

|KohIu ... 

Fodder for 

camels. Also 
used in lieu of 
soap. 

Shin s h 0 - 
bae or 
Velanae. 


Mentha Syl- 
vestris. 

Pepper- 

mint. 

Slid h r i g 
hills. 

> > 

Shorae ... 


Haloxylon 

Griffithii, 

Bunge. 

Barilla 

plant. 

Shdhrig & 
Kohlu. 

Used as fuel 
Also for curing 
skins. 

Showan ... 

Kahu ... 

Olea cuspi- 
data. 

Olive 

Every- 

where. 

Fruit is eaten by 
the people and 
used as fuel. 

Shrawan.. 


Pistacia 

Cabulica. 

1 

Pistachio ■ 
nut tree. | 

Kohlu and 
Shdhrig. 

• 

Fruit, much 

prized by the 
people. Excel- 
lent fuel. See 
also wana. 

SInzalac... 


Elaeagnus 

hortensis. 

Trebizond 
date or 
Bohe- 
mian 
olive. 

Shdhrig & 
Kohlu 
gardens. 

Fruit eaten dry, 
good timber. 

Spalmai ... 

m 

Akh 

• 

Calotropis 

gigantea. 


Every- 

where. 

Fodder for camel 
• and goats and 
used as fuel. 

Spinda ... 

Harmaro.. 

Peganum 
harm ala. 

Garden rue 

»> 

Seed used as a 
drug. 

Sp4dir ... 

Suf6da ... 

! 

! 

Populus albaj 

1 1 

! ! 

[ i 

The alb 
or white 
poplar. 

Roadside 
tree in 
Nasfr- 
dbdd, 
Sibi and 
Shdhrig. 

Timber. 

! 
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Pashtii 

name. 

Jatki 

name. 

Scientific ; 
name. 

Descrl’p' 
tion OR, 
EnglisV 
name ' 
where 
known. ! 

Locality 
where 
found. ^ 

1 

Brief remarks 
as to local use. 

Sp6rkai ... 


Carum cop- 
ticum. 

Lovage ... 

Kohiu and 
Slidhrig. 

A drug. 

Spina 

Bahan ... 

Populus Eu- 
phratica. 

Poplar ... 

Nasirdbdd 
and Sibi. 

Timber. 

Staghnir . 



A species 
of asafcv- 
tida. 

Kach and 
Zi d, r a t 
hills. 

The upper skins 
of the stalks 
are burnt in 
hot ashes and 
eaten. 

Surai 


Rosa lace- 
rans. 

Wild bush 

Kohlu and 
Slidhrig 
hills. 

Fuel. 

Surs^nda . 


Hyinenocra- 
tcr scssili- 
folius 
Bcnth. 


Zidrat and 
Kach 
hills. 

Cooling infusion 
is made for 
children from 
leaves. 

Tamand... 


‘ 

A wild 
plant. 

Slid li r i g 
& Kohlu. 

Fodder for sheep, 
goats and 
camels. Also 
used in lieu of 
soap for wash- 
ing clothes. 


TasWh ... 



A tree 

Nash'abdd 

garden. 

Rosary made 
from its seeds. 

Tindun ... 

Kand6ra... 

Alhagi 

camelorum 

Camel 

thorn. 

All over 
the dis- 
trict. 

Fodder for camel, 
see also zoz. 

Tirkha ... 

« 

Artemisia ... 


Shdhrig ... 

i 

Fodder for sheep, 
goats and don- 
keys. Also used 
» as fuel.« 

Titok 

« 


Convolvulus 

spinosus 

Burm. 


Kohlu ... 

Fodder for sheep, 
goats and cattle, 
&c. 

Tukhuni-i. 
ma 1 a n< 


Zizypliora 

clinopodi- 

oides. 


Kowils & 
Kach 
circles. 

Seeds are a medi- 
cine for dysen- 
tery. 


Turanj .. 

. Citrus 
medica. 

Citr’on ... 

Nasfrdbdd 
and Sibi 
gardens. 
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Pashtu . 
name. 

Jatki 

name. 

• 

n 

Dcserip. 
tion or 
English 
name 
where 
known. 

found. “ 

Turvva- 

washa. 




A grass ... 

Kolilu ... Fodder for sheep, 
j goats and cat- 
tle, &c. 

Tut 

Tut 

Morus ...: 

Mulberry.. 

Gardens ; 
in Nasfr- 
dbdd and ! 

Shflhrig. 

Ubashta . 


Junipcrus 
cxcelsa. i 

1 

Juniper ... 

.Shdhrlg iTimber and fuel, 
hills. 1 

Uinan ... 

i 

1 

Ephedra ! 

pacliyclada! 


i 

Kohlu and The twigs are 
.Shi'ihrig ! used for tan- 
hills. j ning m a s h k 

1 leather ; also 

1 as fuel. Ashes 
• mixed with to- 
! b a c c 0 for 

1 chewing. 

U rgalami. 



Rhazya stric- 
ta, Dene. 

... 

Shdhrlg & Leaves form a 
Kohlu. 1 cooling drink 
for children. 

Ushundr . 


Ferula Oo- 
pada, Boiss 

... 

Shdhrig Variety of asa- 
hills. foctida, eaten 

1 like staq^hndr. 

Uzhgai ... 



Wild tree. 

Shdhilg &' Fruit eaten; also 
Kohlu 1 used as fuel, 
hills. 

VVana 


Pistacia 

Cabulica. 

Pistachio 
nut tree. 

... iSce shra'tvan. 

m 

Wdnwihri. 



A grass ... 

Nasirdbdd j Fodder for catile, 

1 sheep, goats 
*1 and camels. 

Washta ... 

— 

Stipa pen- 
nata, Linn 

... 

Shdhrig 

hills. 

i ^ 


WdsAo ... 


A wild 
plant. 

Nasfrdbdd Fodder for ca- 
mels and goats. 


Wesdkh ... 



„ 

Wi'zha ... 




A grass ... 

Kohlu and ,, 

Shdhrig.! 

Wulla ... 

B6J 

Salix 

Willow ... 

,, jTimbcr and fuel. 
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PashtiS 

Jatki 

Scientific 

tion oA 
Engflisll 

Locality 

where 

found. 

Brief remarks. 

name. 

name. 

name. 

name \ 
where 

as to local use. 




known. 



Zagha ..Jxili 

Dalbergia 

The .Sissu. Shdhrig, 

Timber. 



sisoo. 


Nasfrd- 
bad and 
Sibi. 


Zanddn ... 



A grass ... 

Kohlu 

Fodder for cattle, 






sheep, goats, 
&c. 

Zardilu ... 

ZardAlu .. 

Prunus Ar- 

Apricot ... 

Kohlu, 




meniaca. 

ShAhrig 
and Na- 







sii db a d 
gardens. 


Zarga ... 


Prunus ebur- 

Small wild 

Kohlu and 

Fruit is eaten ; 


nea. 

almond. 

Shah rig 
hills. 

gum also used. 


Zawal ... 


Achillea san- 

Grass 

Kohlu and 

Flowers form a 



tolina, 


ShJlhrig. 

cooling drink 



Stocks. 



for children, 
F odder for 
sheep and 

goats. 

Zhizh agh- 



A wild 

) 

Fodder for ca- 

zai. 



plant. 


mels, cat 1 1 e , 
sheep and 






goats. 

Zfra 

...... 

Cumin um 

Cumin 

Shdhrig 

Condiment. 



cyminum. 


hills. 


Zmai 

LAni 

Suaeda fruti- 

... 

In all tah- 

.Used for making 


i 

cosa, Forsk 


sfls ex- 
cept 

ShAhrig. 

j crude potash. 

Zoz 

Kand^ra... 

Alhagi came- 

Camel 

ti 

See tinddn. 


! 

lorum. 

thorn. 


« 

Zral (Sh^n• 

< 

Cichorium 

The wild 

Shdhrig ... 

Roots soaked in 

gulai). 


intybus. 

or Indian 

water and 



Endive. 


infusion used 






as cooling 
drink. 

Zrdlg ... 


Berberis vul- 

True bar- 

Zidrat hills 

See karoskae. 



garis. 

berry. 



Zdfa 


Hyssopus of- 

Hyssop ... 

Shdhrig 

Drug. 


1 

I 

ficinalis. 


hills. 




List of aj^ric 

APPENDIX II. 

ultural implements in use in the Sibi District, 

Name in Paslitii. 

! 

Name in Jatki. | 

lixplanatioii. 

Am 

Ddtri, Aitan 
(Sibi). 

A small .sickle. 

Bigir (Shilling and 
Siingan). 

Muthia ... 

Plough handle. See also Uisj^fhalaet 
histae SLi\i\ mutanak. 

Chaj 

Chhaj 

Winnowing fan. See also sup. 

Chdrshdkha 

Chdrshdkh, Try- 
ang (Nasir- 

libid.) 

Four-pronged fork for winnowing. 

Chllomba 

Khambilnri 

A sling generally used for driving 
birds away from crops: also 
called pichogkunda and soha. 

Chughul 

Tungar 

A sieve with larger holes than the 
ordinary sieve called raghhH 
and par7vd3a. 

Dal 

Dhal (Sibi), 

Dandar (Nasir- ; 
abdd). 

A wooden spade worked by two 
men with a rope for making 

1 small embankments. 

Dhrapae or Trapae .. 

Dlialli (Sibi), 

Karahi (Naslr- 
dbad). 

A wooden spade for winnowing 
grain. 

Doshdikha or Do- 
ghdshi. 

Biani 

i 

Two-pronged fork. 

Gasi (Harnai and 
Sdngiin.) 

1 

! 

A forked piece of wood with whk:h 
the rice field is ploughed the 
third time. 

Ghasae or Gh4sa ... 

! Hariya (Sibi), 

! Hariydn(Nasir- 
; dbdd). 

The sliaft of the plough. See also 
shai. 

I 

1 

j 

Hal 

j Har 

1 Plough. 
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Name in Pashtu. 

Name in Jatki. 

V Explanation. 

Helae (Harnai) 


\ 

Plo'ugh, especially used for rice 
cultivation. 

Hora (Sdngan) 

Nali or Nari ... 

Drill. See also nAli^ 

Kahai (Kowas and 
Kohlu). 

Wahola, Shapinr, 
Kodar. 

A hoe. See also Jcodal. 

K4nr, Khal 

K6n 

A plank harrow. See also mAlila. 

Kodal CShiUirisi ... 


A hoc. See also Tcahai. 

Kra or Kroz 

1561 

A spade. 

Kundah or Kunra 

Kuril (Sibi).Goba 
(Nas(nibiid). 

Shoe of the plough. See also 
rohdnr. 

Ldsgbalae or Ldstae. 

Muthia 

Plough handle. See also bigti' 
and mutanak. 

Lor 

Diitri (Sibi), 

Datro (Naslr- 
abad). 

Sickle. 

Miihla (Kohlu) 


A plank harrow. See also henr or 
khdl 

Mala 

Sohaga (Sibi), 
Sdhar (Nasfr- 
i ^bdd.) 

A wooden log used as a 
crusher. 

c 

Mutanak 

Muthia 

Plough handle. See also 

Idstae and IdsghaJae, 

Ndli 

Nali or Ndri ... 

Drill. See also hora. 

Oklai (Shdhrig) 

Ukhri 

Mortar for husking rice. 

Pada • 

Goba or Chuni . 

A wedge in th# plough, ^ec also 
sparkhae. 

P^ili 

Phdr or Phari ... 

Plough share. See also spdra. 

Para 

Pahora ( Sibi ), 
Dandari (Na- 
1 sfrdbdd). 

A rake. 

Parwdza (Harnai and 
Kohlu), 

i 

Sieve, see raghbel and chnghuL 
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Name in Pashtii. 

Name iJjatki. 

Explanation. 

Raghb61 ... a... 

Gharb6r ( Sibi ), 
Garchan (Na- 
sirdbdd). 

Sieve, sec also panveaa and chu- 
ghul. 

Rambae 

Raniba 

A short spade. 

Rohdnr (Kohlu) ... 


Shoe of the plough. See also 
hindah. 

Spara 

Phar or Phari ... 

Plough share. See also 

Sparkhae 

Goba or Chuni ... 

A wedge in the plough. See also 
pada. 

Sup (Harnai) 


Winnowing fan. Sec also chaj. 

Tabar 

Kohdra and Ro- 
ll dri. 

Axe, 

Tsapar (Kovvas and 
~Kohlu). 

Forsha (Nasfrd- 
bdd). 

Weighted thorny hurdle, used for 
threshing grain. 

Tsapanrae 


Iron nail with which the plough 
share Is fastened. 

Zagh 

Panjari 

A yoke. 

Zhandac (Kowas and 
Kohlu), Zhaghara 
(Shahrig). 


Wedges in the yoke. 

Zhai (Sdngdn) 


The shaft di the plough. See 
f^hasac ot ghha. 


appendi>4‘ hi. 


Alphabetical list of agricultural , revenue and shepherd's terms used in the 
Sibi District. 


Term in Pashtii. 

! Term in Jatki. 

Adigar (Sdngdn) ... 

Ahti or Ahtigar. 

Adigari ,, 

Ahtigari or Ahat. 

Ahdi n 


Allorae (Shdhrig) ... 


Alor 

Oldr 

Ahvoi 

Abun 

Ambdr (Kohlu) 

1 

Ambdr, Kothi, 
Gundi, Pali. 

Ambdr khdna (Shdh- 
rig). 


Ambdr chae (Shdh- 
rig). 


Angur bdgh .** 

Ashar 

c 

Hashar, Wan- 
gdr. 

Ashargari 

Hasharwdla, 

Wangdri. 

Awloi 

Abdn 

Azgharo (Kohlu) ... 



Explanation 


Villnp^e artisan. See also hddi 
and kamin. 

Wages in kind paid to an artisan. 

A quantity (^generally one kdsd) of 
grain given annually by each 
family to the village blacksmith. 

Servant engaged to water the 
crops. 

The refuse of the fodder after it 
I has been eaten by the cattle. 

I Sec also kani^ar. 

Half ripe corn. Also corn parched 
in fire. See also awloi. 

Granary. See also ambdr khdna. 
In S^ngin, manure. 

Granary, See also ambdr. 


A servant engaged to watch the 
granaries. See also darwdn. 

Vineyard. •> *;• 

Borrowed labour for agricultural 
purposes. 

Labourers obtained under the 
ashar system. 

Half ripe corn. Also corn parch- 
ed in fire. See also ahvoi. 

A crop watcher. See also tohae. 



Term in Pashtd. 


Term ii/jatki. 


Explanation. 


Ahdri or Arhjlri. crop sown in aAtfr (June). 

Aitn (Sibi), WAl- Cotton press. 

ni (Nasfnlbdd.) 

Angari (Sibi), A disease which affects the wheat 
Kdni ^Nasfrd- crop and makes the ears of corn 
bdd). black. 

Awdndo or W4- The mouth of the wak or channel 

ron (Nasfrd- from which water is led off to 

bid). the fields. 

Bachak ... ... Thada (Sibi), The second crop of maize or juar 

T6jar (Nasfrd- which does not ripen, 
bid). 

Bada (Singdn) ... Bundles of millet stalks. 

Bidi kawal (Kowis). Chir s h d k h a To winnow the grain with Mr 
uchhalna. shdkha. See also I4vnu and orash 

ivarkawal, 

Bddmdla (Kowds) ... Wdwri (Sibi), Ears of wheat withered by wind. 
Pile m a f e o 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

Badrfza (Kowds) ... Ndra Leather covered rope with which 

bullocks are yoked to the 
plough. See also pura^ wdlHrae 
and ghofju. 

Bdgh Garden. 

Baghali A side channel to lead off water 

from a kardz well which has 
been blocked. 

Bighicha ... ' ... Bdgcha A small garden.' 

Bdli oba Ad (Sibi), rij (Na- First watering before land is 

slrdbdd). ploughed. See also nawa ' 2 ind 

zdke oba. 

Banae (Shihrig) ... Bano or Banna... Embankment. See also lath and 

hand, 

Bambal (Kohlu) ... ...... Maize flowers. See also char 

hhulae and hats hhulae. 
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Term in Pashtvi, 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Band 

Bano or Banna... 

Embankment. *3ee also lath and 
hanae. 

Bandobast 


Settlement. 

Bdra (Shdhrig and 
SdngAn). 


Stone embankments or walls 
made to protect fields from en- 
croachment by hill torrents. 

Barkat (T) 

Safa bar 

A heap of wheat grain on the 
threshing floor. See also raisa. 

Barshakdl 

S4r sdli (Sibi),' 
Abfld sil (Na- 
sfnibid). 

Rainy season. See also bashakdl 
and shakdl. 

Bashakdl (Kowds 

and Sdngdn). 

S6r sdli (Sibi), 
Abad sdl (Na- 
sfrdbdd). 

>> >i )S 

Batdi 



Division of crops. 

Bazang (T) 

Tind (Sibi), Tindo 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

A rope provided with nooses to 
which sheep and goats are teth- 
ered. Sec also tsangai and 
7vandar, 

Bazgar (Kowds and 
Sdngdn). 

Rdhak 

Tenant. See also Icashae, 

Bdgdr « 

Bdgdr (Sibi) ... 

Forced labour or labour supplied 
for making a band. 

Bdla (Shdhrig) 


Water channel of a mill. 

Bdlwan (Kohlu) 



Weaning time. See also tdlo. 

Bdta (Shdhrig) ^ ... 

Bhdiira (Sibi), 
Wdndo Nasfr- 
dbad). 

Open ground ,y:here flocks are 
kept for the night. See also 
walmak. 

Biinga (Harnai and 
Sdngdn). 


Second ploughing of the field pre- 
pared for cultivation of rice 

Bindwa (Kowds) ... 

Abi 

Irrigated land. See also tandobe 
and sindai msakka. 

Bobazh (Kowds, 

Kohlu and Sdngdn) 

Pdchhdtra 

Crop sown late. See also pdtsdrae. 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term ir 

^atki. 

Explanation. 

Bogarae ••• 

Bogri (Sbi),B4ro 
(Nasirdbkd). 

A piece of land given to a tenant 
or tnuUa free of rent for cultiva- 
tion. 

Boh (Harnai and 
Kohlu). 

Bhoh 

... 

Chopped straw {bhiisa) See also 
pror. 

Bohil (Singin) ... 

Topa 



Rent paid by a tenant to a land- 
^ lord. 

Bohalla 

Danga 

Bund 

bJid). 

(Sibi), 

(Nasfrd- 

! Short showers of rain during 
spring. 

Bok(S4ngin) 

... 


A mark made on sheep by cutting 
a part of wool or applying 
coloured matter. 

Brdimjo (Shahrig) 

... 

,... 

Open kares channel. See also 
chao and ro/na. 

BrAzal ( T. ) 

... 

... 

To bring home sheep and goats in 
the morning to be milked. See 
also j^harmafisi. 

Buchar (Kowiis) ... 

Kanda, 

Burri. 

Ddbi, 

Ears of maize or judr from which 
corn has been extracted. See 
also kakra, tuka, dandar and 
ganda khar. 

Bungae (Sdngdn) ... 


... 

A shepherd ’s%ut. 

B4tak (Shiihrig) ... 

... 

... 

Green wheat crop damaged by 
cold about end of March. See 
also saro sasal. 


Bitr 



Newly formed cotton pod. 

« t 

Bhilni 



Wages paid to cotton pickers. 


1 

1 Buji ndli (Sibi)... 

1 

Sowing wheat with drill in un- 
ploughed land. ♦ 

Chao (Kohlu) 


... 

Open hares channel. See also 
brAimjo and roina. 

Chiip (Sdngan) 

Chhdb 

... ... 

A dam made of brush wood in a 
stream to lead off water. See 
also ghano ganda and hhand. 



Term in PashtU. 

Term in Jatki. 

\ Explanation. 

Charai 

Khirya (Nastrd- 
bdd). 

\ ^ 

Trench between Vidges in a melo» 
held. See also joa. 

Char khulae (Shdh- 
«&)• 

•••••• 

Maize flowers. See also hamhal^ 
hats khulae. 

Ch4r (Kowas and 
Kohiu). 

Gapchhdr (Na- 
slrdbdd). 

Cleaning water channels in spring. 
See also wardjdn. 

Ch^t kawal (Kohiu).. 

Chhan^ 

Pruning of trees. See also wug^ 
hal and wurshang. 

Ch{na 


A spring. See also chishma^ 
hhaisi and hkdzi. 

Chimjan 


Affected by chinjai insects. Thus 
chimjan hhatakae^ a melon 
affected by insects. 

Chishma (Kawds and 
Kohiu). 


A spring. See alse chinUt hhdsi 
and hhaisi. 

Chond 


Short lucerne plants grazed by 
cattle. 

Churdn (Kowds) ... 


A single plucking of pdUs produce. 
See also sar. 

1 . 

Charkht (Naslr* 
dbdd). 

Method of irrigation by raising 
water from the canal branches 
by Persian wheel (charhh). The 
various parts of the Persian 
wheel are known as malt lota^ 
baitt dhaidit nahwaVt pharhjf^ 
obharut wangrit arrUt mdkhatt 
mahrot mahray hanjaut gddit and 
the place where the bullocks 
revolve is called pir. 

• 

Chdtri 

Judr crop sowi^in Chitr ((jdarch). 

... 

Chdnra 

Picking cotton. 


Chhal (Sibi) 

To throw unthreshed stalks in the 
centre of the threshing floor. 


Chhara (Nasfr- 
dbdd). 

Husking rice. 

Dab (KowAs) 

Dhand 

Stagnant water. See also dand^ 
hhumb and pandioba. 
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Term in Pashtti. 

Term irjjatki. 

Explanation. 

Dad (Kowis 4ind 
Kohlu). 

Gandh 

Wheat or barley when knots have 
appeared in the stalks. See 
also diid. 

Dam 


Water running slowly owing to a 
block in a kdrJs. 

Dand (T) ..." ... 


Stagnant water. See also dab, 
hkximh and pandioha. 

Dandar (Kowds) ... 

Kanda, D d bi , 
Burri. 

Ears of maize or judr from which 
grain has been extracted. See 
also buchar, kdkra, tuka and 
ganda hhar. 

Dandi piliz (Singdn 
and Kowds). 


PdUs sown in plot of land, in 
which rain water has been col- 
lected. See also wachob pdles 
and khum paUs. 

Ddng (Shdhrig) 

Mora 

Offshoots of a tree. See also 
ghurga. 

Dangar ranz (Shdh- 
rig and Sdngdn). 


A disease peculiar to rice crop 

Daror (Kohlu) 

1 


Wages consisting of food, a quan- 
tity of wool and cash given to a 
shepherd during the season 
when sheep and goats are dry. 
See also loshaghai and darwizh. 

Darwdn (Kohlu) ... 


A servant engaged to watch the 
granaries t See also ambdrchae. 

Darwazh 

Wad 

A cut made by flock owners in 
kids’ ears to serve as a distin- 
guishing mark. See also kdkar. 

Darwdzh (T) 


Wages consisting of food, a 
quantity of wool and cash given 

1 to a shepherd fluring the season 
when sheep and goats are dry. 
See also daror and lozhaghai. 

Ddgdn (Kohlu) 

Ddhgdn (Sibi) ... 

• 

A village servant who superintends 
distribution of water. A tenant 
who provides half the seed, bul- 
locks and labour and gets one- 
third to one-half of the produce. 

1 See also nimdigar. In Shihrtg 
it means a tenant, hazgar. 
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Term in Pashtd. 

Term in Jatki. 

1 

1 Explanation. 

Dobae (Sdngdn) ... 


Spring harvest.* 

Dohai (Kohlu) 


Mung chaff. See also hat 

Dohalla or Dohaliza. 

Dohalli 

Second ploughing. 

Do-khtiawa (Sliih- 
rig)' 

Paon (Sibi), 

Beopdni (Nas{r- 
dbdd). 

Second watering «of fields. See 
also pdydo. 

DiSd (Shdhrig) 

... 

Wheat or barley when knots have 
appeared in the stalks. See 
also dad. 

Olid Gadda (Shdhrig) 

Dhfdh ' 

Wheat or barley of which cars 
have formed, but corn not yet 
visible. See also sarpuiti and 
washd-pa^gdda. 

Durawal 

Kurai and Dhalli 
(NasfrAbdd). 

To winnow. 

DughsU (T) or Dukdl. 

Dukdl 

Drought. See also kdkhti. 

Durba (Shdhrlg and 
Sdngdn). 

Lassi 

Rainy days in winter. 

Durumund or Du- 
rand. 

Bar, Pir 

A heap of threshed crop before 
grain is separated. Threshing 
floor. 

f 

Dag (Sibi),Khori 
(Nas(rdbdd). 

To make heaps of grain on the 
threshing floor for purposes of 
hatdi. 



Dhora (Sibi) ... 

A channel for carrying rain water. 


Dhragar (Sibi)... 

To thresh. 

Erblin (T) ... * ... 


A shepherd who tends young kids. 
See also Uv^a, 

G^^ai ••• ••• 

Mdri(Sibi),Kh(ra 

(Nasfrdbdd). 

Half ripe corn ; also bunches of 
corn. 

Gagra (Sdngdn) ... 

Gagra 

A menial who assists in clearing 
the threshing floor. 

Gala! (Kowas) 


Tunnel connecting wells of hdrit* 
See also lamHr, 
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Term in Pasht\S. 

f j 

Term hi Jalki. 

Explanation. 

Ganda darao (SHah- 

rig)- 

L. 

First crop of lucerne. 

Gandakhar (Sdngan) 


Ears of maize from which corn 
has been extracted. See also 
htichar, dandm\ kakra and tuka. 

Gdndclli (T) 

Ganda 

Chaff. See also gazdra and kija. 

Ganal (Kohlu) 

Ghld (Sibi), 

Khoid (Naslrd- 
bid). 

Green wheat or barley crop cut for 
fodder. See also kid^ khid. 

Gardune 

Shahr-de-chh<Sr 
(Sibi), Kh^r 
(Nas(rAbdd). 

A flock composed of sheep and 
goats belonging to several 
persons. See also swaghdne 
and ghalli kandak. 

Gargatranz (Sdngan) 

Mdhla 

A disease of lucerne, melon and 
vine leaves. See also gurai and 
shafta. 

Gaziira (Shdhrig) 


Chaff. See also gdndali, and 
kija. 

G6\virae (Sdngdn)... 


A plot of land which can be 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 

1 2 hours. See also jora, yakhta, 
yivgi and gholba. In Shdhrig 
! it means a held close to a 
village enclosed in walls. 

Ghabdn (T) 


A cowherd# See also ghoba. 

GhalH kandak (Koh- 
lu). 

Shahr-de-chhdr 
(Sibi), Kh4r 
(Naslrdbid). 

A flock composed of sheep and 
goats belonging to several per- 
sons. See also gardune and 
aivaghdne. 

Ghagi ^ 

Mdlia, Chatti 

(Sibi). 

Government revenue demand, al- 
so supplies collected for Govern- 
ment officials. See also sursdt. 

Gham kash or Gham 
kasha mzakka 
(Singdn). 

Sarkiri zamlii 
(Sibi), pini w4- 
ri zamln (Na- 
slribid). 

Revenue paying land. ^ 

« 

Ghano ganda (Koh- 
lu). 

Chhdb 

A dam made of brushwood in a 
stream to lead off water. See 
also kliand and chap. 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

t Explanation. 

Ghaoda (T) 

Sathri 

A \)undie ofcul crop. See aUo 
haoda and piila* 

GharmAizi (ShAhrig) 

• 

To bring home sheep and goats 
in the morning to be milked. 
See also hrazah 

Gharak 

Hizak (Sibi) ...i 

A skin used for churning milk. 
See also guddu 

Gharawa (Kohiu) ... 

Ahat (NasfrAbAd) 

Wages in kind paid to a village 
artisan. See had. 

GhAsa (Harnai) 

DhAra (Sibi), 
Phutta (NasirA- 
bAd). 

A bundle of spun wool thread. 
See also spandah. 

Gheli 

i 

A small number of sheep. See 
also parkai. 

Ghichae (KowAs) ... 


Sods of turf. See also tsipa and 
zagh. 

Ghoba ... ••• 

GowAr 

A cowherd. See bXso ghahiin. 

Ghobal 

Gdh 

To thresh. See also zUnga, 

Ghojil or GhwAzal ... 

Bhdnra 

Place in a house or tent set apart 
for bullocks. 

Gholba 


A plot of land which can be 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 12 
hours. See also jora^ yakhta^ 
yivgi and gdwdrae. 

Ghora (ShAhrig) ... 


Unripe grapes. 

Ghorzu (Kohiu) ... 

• 

Ndra 

Leather covered rope with which 
bullocks are yoked to the 
plough. See also badrizof pura 
and waUtrae, 

Gozah (Kohiu) 


Ear of maize. 

%• 

ndae (Kohiu) ... 

Bori 

A sack. See also fw&U 

Ghunj (ShAhrig and 
SAngAn). 

GwAl (NasIrA- 
bAd). 

A large bullock sack. 

Ghurga (SAngAn) ... 

Mora ... ••• 

! 

OflPshoots of a tree. See also 
ddng. 
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Term in Pasbtii. 

1 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Ghuri^ta (T).,. • ... 

i 

Buds. See also ghutai. 

Ghutai (SAng4n) ... 


Buds. See also ghurUta, 

Ghwa... 

Gaun 

A cow. 

Ghwayae 

Ddnd 

A bullock. See also Uzhda, 

Gog (Sh^hrig) 

Gonda (Nasird- 
bdd). 

A small pen in which kids are 
kept. See also kuddi. 

GonJa (Kohlu) 

Bora 

A bullock sack. 

Grift or graut (Ko- 
wds). 

Muth 

A handful of cut crop. See also 
muthai. 

Guddi (T) 



A skin used for churning milk. 
See also gharak. 

Gul 


The state of crop when flowers 
have appeared. 

Gulgfri kawal 



Picking of superfluous flowers 
from melon plants. 

Guipuch (Kohlu) ... 

Karti 

Young melons. See also matirae. 

Gunidna 



The head or trial well of a kdris. 
See also kurkai. 

Gurai 

Mdhla 

A disease of lucerne, melon and 
vine leafes. See also shafta 
and gargai ram. 

..... 

Ganar (Nasfnl- 
bdd). 

The Jdmbo crop when gandals are 
formed. 

•• • 

Gharpi .. ... 

To sow cotton seed in a furrow 
(or). . 


Godi (Nasirabdd) 

Rice husks. 


Gogra ... 

Fully formed cotton pod, * 

Had {Shihrig) ... 

Ahat (Nasfrdbdd) 

Wages in kind paid to a village 
artisan. See also gharawa. 

Hddi (Sbiibrig) ... 

Ahati or Ahati- 
gar. 

Village artisan. See hamin and 
adigar. 
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Term in Pashtd. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Haddkae 


ApVicot stones. ' See also manddka 
and khur masagh. 

Haud 


A tank in which kar^s water is 
collected. See also khum. 

Haudkae 


Smaller tank. 

Hdra 

Bdra 

A plot in a field. 



Hathoi 

A labourer in khushkaba land who 
does all household work. See 
also petu 

Ijara (Shalirlg) 


Appraisement of crop for fixing 
Government demand. A lump 
assessment. Sec also tdk and 
tashkhis. 

Jalatta (Kowus) ... 


An earthen receptacle covered 
with mats used for storing 
grain. See also tavdra and 
pdfae. 

Jambast (Shdhrig) ••• 


Fixed cash assessment. See also 
thdka. 

J;ir (Sdngdn)... 

Bogra 

A field close to a village enclosed 
in a wall. See also gewdrae 
and mdmatta. 

Jarfb (Sdngdn) 

« 


Survey. Sec also kachha and 
paimdish. 

jdrkardnae (Shdhrig). 

Rasulwdi ••• 

The first kasa (measure) taken out 
of a heap of grain when measur- 
ing it and given to the muUd» 
See also rasdlwdi. 

Jat »•. ••• 

Jat 

Camel herd. ^ ^ . 

Joa 


Trench between ridges in melon 
fields. See also cnarai. 

Jora 


A plot of land which can to 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 
12 hours. See also ghoTba^ 
yakhta and yivgi. 

Jowaki 

...... 

Melons or vines grown lo 
trenches or on ridges. 
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Term in Pashtt^ 

Term in Jatki* 

Explanation. 

Jurang (Kowds)* ... 

Wal * 

Melon plants. Any creeping 
plants. See also wale. 

Jwdl (Kowds) 

Bori 

A sack. ghundae. 

• 

Jholi (Nasfrdbdd) 

A lap full of grain given at the 
time of hatAi to the Khan’s 
oflicials in pre*British days. 

Kachlia (Kolilu and 
Harnai). 


Survey. See also paimaish and 
jarfb. 

Kdhddna 

Kdhddn (Sibi) 
Bhojo, pallo 
(Nasi'rdbdd). 

A pit covered over with earth in 
which bhusa is stored. 

Kakar (T) ... 


A cut made by flock owners in 
kids’ ears to serve as a distin- 
guishing mark. Sec also dar^ 
wash. 

Kakra (Shdhrig) 

... .. 

Ears of maize from which corn 
has been extracted. See also 
buchart tulta^ dandar and ganda 
hhar. 

Kdkhti 

Dukdl 

Drought. See also dukAl. 

Kalang (Kohlu) ... 

Ahat (Nasfrdbdd) 

A quantity, generally one kasa 
of grain given annually by each 
family to the blacksmith. 

Kamfn (Kohlu) 

Ahati or Ahatf- 
gar. 

Village artisnn. See hddi and 
adfgaK 

Kandak 

Dhanr ••• ••• 

A flock of sheep. See also park. 

Kangar (Kowds) ... 


The refuse of the fodder after it 
has been eaten by the cattle. 
See also a/or? 

Kankdt 



Crop cut for making crop expeii- 
ments. • 

Kaoda (Shdhrig) ... 

Sathri 

A bundle of cut crop. See also 
ghaoda and pAla, 

Kara (Kowds) 

Garpi (Nasfr- 

ibdd). 

Sowing melons by hand in a lin^ 
made with the plough. See 
also tdku 
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Term in Pashtd. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Kardwa (Kohlu and 
Sdngdn). 

Kardwa 

Ani. official car? taker for crops. 
See also mushraff smd nauhar. 

Karaba or krab 

Kdna (Sibi) ... 

Maize or /Wr stalks. 

Kdrdz 


Underground water channel. 

Karhanra 

Pokh, Pakhar ... 

Cultivation. See also kisht. 

Karhdrjana, mzakka 
(T). 

i 

Pathrdli 

Hard soil with which stones are 
mixed ; unfit for cultivation. 
See also rdgha^ raghsana and 
pdra. 

Kdrfgar 

— 

An artisan, especially a kdrds dig- 
ger. 

Karati (Sdngdn) ... 


Young melons. See also shinkae. 

Karwanda 

Sao zanii'n (Nasi* 
ribid). 

Cultivable land lying fallow. 

Karwanda kawal 

(Kohlu). 

... . 

Ploughing. See ^\so yivgi wahal^ 
yakhta wahal. 

Kashae 

Rdhak 

Tenant. See also basgar. 

Kat (Shdhrig) or 
Katti (Sdngdn). 

Kat (Nasfrdbdd) 

Mung or gram chaff. See also 
dohai. 

Kats ... 


A plot of cultivable land in the bed 
of a stream. 

Kats khulae (Kowds) 


Maize flowers. See also bamhal 
and char khtilae. 

Kdwak (Shdhrig) ... 

« 

Thappi (Sibi), 
Tukamh za d i 
(Nasirdbdd). 

Seeds that do not germinate. See 
9l\ 90 sarband, 

« t • 

Kdl (Kohlu) ... 

( 

Tar (Sibi), Had 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

The place for watering flocks. 
See also obo khwar. 

KdrorKhiTr 

War, B h a n r 
(Nas(rdbdd). 

Sheep pen. . . See also skpol and 
shpalghalae. 

Khaizi ... .» 

...... 

A spring. See also ch{na\ ckishma 
and khdsi. 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Khik b^l warkavjial 


Putting dry earth at the foot of 
the melon plants. 

Khand (Shihrig) ... 

• 

Chhdb 

A dam made of brushwood in a 
stream to lead off water. See 
also ghano ganda and chdp. 

Kharkiwa (Singin) 

Khikha 

First watering of a crop. 

Kharkhul 

Kat (Sibi), Kator 
(NasfribAd). 

A pair of shears. 

Kliisha kashal 
(Shihrig). 

Godi (Sibi), Gud 
(NasfnibAd). 

Weeding. See also lahmae kawal. 

KhishowdI (Shihrig) 



A labourer engaged to cut and 
bring fuel. 

Khazdn angur 
(Kowis and Kohlu). 


Over ripened grapes. See also 
Urpikhe angur. 

Khizi ( T ) 


A spring. See also china^ chishma 
and khaisi. 

Khorai (Singin) ... 

Wich kharch ... 

A portion of grain taken out of the 
main heap for wages to artisans 
and village expenses. See also 
midn kkarts. 

Khozh ganai ( T ) ... 

Turi (Sibi), 
Sdwri (Nasiri- 
bid). 

Judr stalks which have sweet 
juice. ^ 

Khulla band or Khul- 
la sarposh. 


Wells of a the tops of which 

are covered. 

Khum (SAngin) 

Khutnb (Shdhrig) 

Dhand 

A tank in which kardss water is 
collected. See also hand. 

• 

Stagnant water. See also dah^ 
dand pandioba. 

Khum pAldz(SAngAn) 

Khur mazagh ( T )... 


PdlH sown in plot of land in which 
rain water has been collected. 
See also dandi pdUz^ wachobi 
pdUz. 

auoo^ 

Apricot stones. See also hadukae 
and mandaka. 
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Term in Pasbtti. ' 

Term in Jatki. 

"1 

Explanation. 

Khush darao 


All L'uttings of «the lucerne crop 
except the first called ganda 
darao and the last called chond. 

Khushkiwa (Sin- 
gin). 


Dry crop area. See also vichobi 
or vichobgi. 

Khwa (Singin) 

Jhang hanran 
(Sibi), Nidri 
(Nasirdbdd). 

To clear land of shrubs, etc. 

Khwanr (T) 


Wheat chaff. See also lasai and 
3haghsai. 

Khwara 

Thuk 

Fixed contributions paid to a 
mulltit Saiad or shrine. 

Kid, Khid and Khasil 
(Kohlu, Shjihrig, 
Sibi and Kowds). 

Khoid (Nasir- 
abad). 

Green wheat and barley crop cut 
for fodder. Sec q\so gandl. 

Kija (Sdngdn) 

Kanda 

Chaff. See also gasdra and 
gdnddli. 

Kishmish 



Raisins. 

Kisht 


Cultivation. See also karhanra. 

Kishti 



Dried fruit of the chighdli apricot. 

Kolai or Kolae 

Gundi (Nasir- 
abad). 

Earthen receptacle for storing 
grain. 

Korae 


A net for carrying bhtisa, etc. See 
also taranganr. 

Kotolla (Shdhrig) ... 
Kuddi (Harnai and 
Kohlu). 

Gonda 

A bullock sack made of dwarf palm. 

A small pen in which kids are 
kept. See also gog. 

Kurd ^ ••• 

Bdra 

Small bed or pl6t in a field. * " 

Kurkai 


The trial well of a hdrds. See also 
gumdna. 

Kurtsai (Kowds) ... 


A shepherd’s hut. 

' Kwarra (Shdhrig and 
Sdngdn). 

Khori 

Small heaps of grain made at the 
time of batdu See also tolai. 



Kakra 

Cotton seed. 
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Term in Pashti'i. 


Lai kashi 

Chhdr, khdti, 
karwar. 

Lalunae kawal 

Godi (Sibi), Gud 
(Nasi'rabdd). 

Lambiir 


Langa ghwa 

Suari gaun(Sibi), 
sua g a u n 
(NasTnibdd). 

LangUn (Kohlu) 

Nisdra 

Lao 

Lab (Sibi), Ldbd- 
ro (Nasfrdbdd). 

Lasai (Kohlu) 


Ldsh (Kowds) 


Lashtai (Shdhrig) ... 

Wahi, kassi ... 

Lath^^ohlu) 

Lath, Banna ... 

Lathband (Sdngdn),, 

Lathband (Sibi), 
maunisi rahak 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

Lawai or Ldrwali ... 

Lai 

Ldkha (Shdhrig and 
Sdngin). 

Ldpo (Nasird- 
bdd). 


Terminjatki. j Explanation. 

Kasii (Sibi) ... j An artisan who cleans cotton. 

Khohida (Nasfr- The pool from which water is 
abad). raised by Persian wheel in case 

of moki irrifjation. 

Kian or khas Jamho crop damaged by cold or 
(Nasi'rabdd). wind. 


Tunnel between the wells of a 
kdri^St, See also 


Wheat or barley crop in which 
some of the ears have appeared. 

I See also spdro pallac. 


Wheat chaff See also khwanr 
and shaghsai. 

Melon field or orchard from which 
all fruit has been picked. See 
also lut, 

A small irrigation channel. 

Embankment. See also bamie and 
band, ) 


: — WHO toen 

acquires a right of occupancy 
for a fixed period. ^ 

... Wages paid to the reapers. 

rd- Rent paid in cash or kind bv a 
tenant. See also wa:;ia, ^ 
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Term in Pashtii. | Term in Jatki. | Explanation. 

L^rba 

Uzhda(T) 

Licha (Harnai and 
S4ngin). 

Lohilr ■ 

Lohra 

Lozhaghai (Shdhrig). 


Liimar (T) 

Ldvnu (T) 

Lut (Shihrig) 

i 

Lwaghzunge or 
Lwaghzhae. 

Lwasal Dohnra . 

Ldnwdn 

Mifi or mipi ^ 

Mahsdl (ShAhrig) ... 

MttfMdghi (Shihrig).. 


Maiiki 
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Term in PashtU. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Mimatta (Kow;lsj ... 

Bogra '(Sibi) ... 

A field close to a village enclosed 
in walls. See also f^^wdrae and 
jar. 

Mana (Shahrig and 
Kohlu). 



A platform in a field on which a 
man sits to scare away the 
birds. See also mdna. 

Manae (Kohlu) 

KhanT and Sa- 
wani. 

Autumn harvest. See also savs- 
ha rm\dL sole fasal. 

iMinda 


A hill torrent carrying flood water. 
See also lohra. 

Mandaka (Kohlu) ... 


Apricot stones. See also hadukae 
and l:hiir masaj^h. 

JNIata 



First ploughing after harvest. 
See also sama and shorn. 

Mat^rae (Shihrig) ... 

Karti 

Young melons. See gtilpuck. 

Maltana mzakka ... 

Mat (Sibi), Lat 
(Nasfrabiid). 

Land which contains silt or mat. 

Mitgarae 


Land ploughed after harvest. 
See samali masaka and shorn- 
garae. 

MazdCiri 

Pihdni (Nasir- 
libad). 

Wages paid to the miller for grind- 
ing corn. 

Mazhwae (Shahrig).., 


The pole in the centre of the 
threshing floor round which 
bullocks revolve. See also 

meshwa. 

M6na (T) 


A platform in a field on which a 
man sits to scare away the 
birds. See also mana. 

Mi^zhwa 

N6h 

The pole in the centre of the 
threshing floor round wJiich 
bullocks revolve. See also 
mazhwae. 

Midn kharts 

Wtch kharch ... 

i 

A portion of grain taken out of 
the main heap for wages to, 
artisans and village expenses. 
See also khorai. 


*3 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

pC 

Explanation. 

Mi'ris or M i r a s i 
nizakka (Kowas). 

Pidri zamin (Na- 
.si'rabild), Pio 
dade de zamin 
(Sibi). 

Aifdeslral land. Sec also pin nrani 
or plarniha maakJca. 

Mora 


Bundle of dry lucerne. 

Mulk 

Zami'n 

Property in land. 

Mush raff 

Karavva 

An oflicial caretaker of crops. 
See also naukar and karawa. 

Muthai (Kohlu) 



A handful of cut crop. Sec also 
^^rift and grant. 

..... 

Mari (N'asirabad) 

Bundles of green leaves stripped 
olf from stalks for fodder. 

...... 

Mohla 

A sarsoon plant disease. 



Moki (Nasi'rabad) 

Irrigation by surface channels. 


Muiidhi 

Second year’s crop of cotton. 


Muhn phutta .. 

Cotton pod which has burst open. 

Ndglia 


Second seed sown in a melon field 
to replace such as have failed ; 
also seed that has failed. Sec 
also tdka. 

Ndr 


Land cleaned of its crop. 

Nirai 

Nar 

Wheat or barley stubble. 

Naukar 

Karawa 

An official caretaker of crops. 
See also mushrajf and karthva. 

Niiwa (Shihrig) 

i 

Ad (Sibi), R6j 
(Nasfnibad). 

First watering of a crop, also 
watering befi^e land is pfcmgh- 
ed. See also bdli oha and Btihe 
oba. 

Nivrar (SliAhrig) ... 

Taldo (Nasfrd- 
bdd). 

A hollow or pit in which drinking 
water is stored. See also taldo. 

. Nazana, Bfinga (T).. 


Third ploughing of the field pre- 
pared for the cultivation of rice. 

Nazun (Shihrig and 
Singin) 

Ronbo (Nas(r- 
1 ;ibdd). 

Transplanting rice seedlings. 






Term in Pashtu. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

NfhAlkhina .. • ... 

Jhalo(lfasirdbdd) 

Nursery garden. 

Nim;Ugar (Shihrig)... 


A tenant who provides half the 
seed, bullocks and labour and 
gets one-third to one-half of the 
produce. See also degdn. 

• 

N/m nang (Shahrig 
and Singdn). 


Half ripe rice crop. 

Nizhirae (Shihrig)... 


A labourer employed to transplant 
rice seedlings. 

NukAn (Shdhrig) ... 


Buds of vines. 

Niiz (KowAs and 
Kohlu). 

Ruo 

A flood. See also stddv. 

Obo khwar (Shahrig 
and Singin). 

Tar (Sibi), Had 
(NasiVdbdd). 

The place for watering flocks. 
See also keJ, 

Ola (Kohlu) 


A flock of kids. See also wala. 

Oranizahfka (Shih- 
rig). 



A cow which has calved for the 
first time. See also tand hng. 

Orash warkawal 
(Kohlu). 


To winnow the grain with chdr 
shdkha. See also htvnu and 
bddi kawah 

Paimiish (Shahrig).. 


Survey. See also knchka and 
jarfb, • 

Paiwand 


Grafting. 

Pakhe oba ... 

Kdlapdni (Sibi), 
Daryai p d n i 
(Nasirdbdd). 

Perennial water. See also tore oba. 

PaliT *... 

Paldl (Naslrdbdd) 

Rice stubble. 

Pil4z .. 

Pdldz (Sibi), 
Bdgli (Nasfr- 
dbdd). 

Generic term for cucurbitaceous 
crops, also the beds in \fliich 
they are cultivated. 

Palpa (Shahrig and 
Singan). 


First ploughing of the field pre-, 
pared for rice cultivation. 

Panddn (Shdhrig and 
Singdn). 


Bundles of rice seedlings. 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Pandioba (Kohlu) ... 

Dhand ... 

Stal^nant water? Sec also dah^ 
dand and khtimh. 

Park 

..... 

A flock of sheep. See also kandak. 

Parkai 


A small number of sheep. See 
also ^i(heli. , 

Parkhwae (T) 

Anddgah (Sibi), 
Sundgdh (Na- 
sfrdbad). 

Second threshing as distinguished 
from ^hohal or first threshing. 
See also sparkhwae. 

Paro (Shahrig) 

*•«••• 

Cash wages paid to shepherd. 
See also himar. 

Parwatki (Shahrig)... 


Vine tendril. See also pcchak and 
p^nvatL 

P^ishkl 



Sowing melons broadcast among 
other crops. 

Pasta mzakka 

Kuri z a m 1 n 
(Sibi), Kunari 
zamfn (Nasfr- 
dbad). 

Soft soil. See also potae. 

Patae (Satigan) ... 


An earthen receptacle for storing 
grain. See also jalatta and 
iavdra. 

Pati (Sangan) 


A division of a field or plot. See 
also takhta. 

Pats^rae (Shahrig).,, 



Crops sown late. See also bohash. 

Patwdrae 

Patwari (Sibi), 
Tapaddr (Na- 
sfrabdd) 

Village accountant. 

Paydo (Sdngan) ^ ... 

Pdon (Sibi), Beo- 
pdni (Nasfr- 
4bdd). 

Second watering of fields. ^See 
also do-khdilwa. 

Paziv 


Withered fruit. 

P^hak (Kowds) ... 


Vine tendril. See also pdrwati 
and parwatki. 

«P4ra (T) ... ••• 



Land along the skirts of hills. 
See also r&gha^ karherjana 
mzakka 2 Si!di raghzana. 
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Term in Pashtu. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation, 

P^rwati (T) ... • ... 

$ 

Vine tendril. See also pcchak and 
parwatJci. 

Pitae (Kohlu) ... 

• 

Bhdkur (Sibi), 
Khari and 
gadda (Nasir- 
Jlbdd). 

A bundle of crop or a man’s load 
given to an artizan or a mulld. 
See also istai. 

Pirnepasa (Kohlu) ... 


A sheep or goat set apart for 
sacrifice at a shrine. 

Plarijani or Pliirni- 
ka mzakka. 

Pidri zamin (Sibi) 

Ancestral land. See also mirds. 

Pok 

Chhat and Kh6ri 
(Sibi), B i j 

chhat (Nasi'r- 
;ihad). 

To sow seed broadcast. 

Potae 

i 

Soft soil. See also pasta Mrjakka, 

Prekawal 


To pluck melons. See also ushka- 
wal. 

PrekawaJ (angur) ... 


To pick grapes. 

Pror 

Bhoh 

Chopped straw {hhusa). See also 
hoh. 

Pura(T) 

Nira 

Leather-covered rope with which 
bullocks arc yoked to the 
plough.# See also badn'-ja, 
srhorzii and waUtrae. 

Pula 


A bundle of cut crop. See also 
kaoda and ghaoda. 

Push (Kowas) 


Blacksmith, Sec also lohdr. 


Pilanur 

A cotton plant disease. 

1 

1 

Palli (Nasi'nibdd) 

Gram crop before flowers appear. 

1 

P4ha 

A wooden platform in a field of 
judr or bdjm on which a lad is 
posted to scare away birds. 

• 


P6ti 

A labourer in the dbi lands who 
does all household work. 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 


Pliartkatti 

(Nasirabad). 

Jdm%o or sarshaf ihaff. 


Photi (Nasiribid) 

Gram crop when grain is formed. 


Phutti 

Uncleaned cotton. 


Punja 

Threshing floor sweepings, in 
which grain is mixed, given to 
the gagra. 

Qalam 


Cuttings. 

Rilgha (Setngan and 
Kohlu). 

Odmdn 

Land along the skirts of hills. 
Hard soil with which stones are 
mixed ; unfit for cultivation. See 
also karhetjana^ raghsana and 
pcm. 

Raghzana (Shahrig) 


Hard soil with which stones are 
mixed ; unfit for cultivation. 
See also karhcrjana^ rdgha and 
pcra. 

Rama 


A flock of sheep as distinguished 
from tawae, a flock of goats. 

Rasuhvdi (Kohlu)... 

c 

The first kasa (measure) taken out 
of a heap of grain when mea- 
suring it, and given to the 
mtilld. See also jdrkarunae. 

R^zmana ... 


Lambing season. 

Rrgana mzakka 
(Shdhrig). 

Wardsi zamfn ... 

Sandy soil. See also silgana or 
sagai mzakka. 

Ridsa 

• 

Safabdr ... 

Grain heap on the threshing fl^or. 
See also harkat. 

Rofna (Kowus) 

« 


Open kdriz channel. See also 
braimjo and ckao. 

• 

Rdp (Sibi), Naeri 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

First year’s crop of cotton. 

SJda soli (T) 


White unhusked rice. 

Sdda or spinwrize ... 


White husked rice. 
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Term in Pashtu, 

loom 

Explanation. 

Sama *... 


To sow seed broadcast on dry 
land and then plough it. 

Sama 


First plougliiiig after harvest. See 
also shorn. 

Simborac (Sangan) 

Baiidhclo duniba 

A fattened sheep. 

• 

Samali mzakka 


Land ploughed after harvest. 
See also shoiuf^arac^ matjs^arac. 

Samsor (Kohlu) 

Silf (Sibi) 

Crop of wheat or barley in which 
all the ears of corn have appear- 
ed. See also sap. 

Sangchin 


Lining a water channel with 
stones. 

Sip (Shahrig) 

Siir (Sibi), Saro 
nisrio (Nasir- 
abild). 

Crop cf wheat or barley in which 
all the ears have appeared, Sec 
also samsor. 

Sar (Shilling and 
Kohlu). 


A single plucking of pdhh produce. 
See also churdn. 

Sara ghanam (Shih- 
•'ig). 

Agatri 

Early wheat. See also ndri qlianam. 

Sarband (Kowiis) ... 

Tliappi (Sibi), 
Tukhainzadi 
(Nasi'nlbad). 

Seeds which do not germinate. 
See also kdivak. 

Sarchik i 


Open channgl in the middle of a 
kdres. 

Sargala (Shilling) ... 

Tinii 

Term formerly used for cattle tax 
by Afghan ofTicials. See also 
mdhldi^hi and tirni. 

Sarkdo or sarkap ^... 

Lichh (Sibi), 

Khoid luran 
(Nasfnlbid). 

Cutting wheat or barley to streng- 
then the plantt. See also licha. 

Saro sazal (Kohlu)... 


Green wheat crop damaget^ by 
cold about end of March. See 
also Imtak. 

Sarputi (Kowils) ... 

Dhidh (Sibi), 
Chaunk(Nas{r- 
ibid). 

1 

Wheat or barley, the ears of which * 
have formed, but corn not 
visible. See also dud gadda and* 

• washe^pa-gdda. 





Term in Pashtu. 


Term in Jatki. 


Sarrah 

Bhanr 

Sarsaya 

Fitnina 

Sarsdba 


Sartsuke (ShAhrig 
and Sangdn). 


Savzbiir (Shdhrig) ... 

Kharif and Siin- 
wni (Nasi'r- 

abiid). 

Sdwiira tak 

...... 

S^lav (Shdhrlg) 

Ras 

Sewdn 

Jundrahi 

Shafia (Kowas) 

M ali la 

Shakal (Kohlu) ... 


Shal ^ 

Bohri 

Sharana mzakka ... 

Kalari z a m f n 
(Sibi) Kalrathi 
zamln (Nas/r- 
iibAd.) 

Sharlki karwanda ... 

1 


Shariki mzakka 

* 

Shariki zamfn 

1 (Sibi) Bhiliwdri 
zamfn (Nasfr- 
1 abdd). 

> Sh^la 

iCliura 

•Shagdpa (Sdngdn) ... 

Gosha (Naslr- 
i dbdd). . 


i 


MaiAure. n 

A quantity of grain given annual- 
ly by each family to the village 
mullds, especially on /d. 

The well in a Jtdrdjy next to the 
jifumdna. 

Rice crops when a few grains 
have appeared in ears. 

Autumn harvest. See also maiiiie 
and sole fasal. 


Vines on wooden palings or trees 
as distinguished from jowdki or 
vines grown in trenches. 

A flood. Sec also ndz. 

Miller. 

A disease of lucerne, melon and 
vine leaves. See also ^^urai 
and gargai rans. 

Rainy season. See also bashakdl 
and barshakdJ. 

Water divide. See also taghar 
or iagfr and umrkh, 

I Salt land. 


An association# of more than two 
ploughs cultivating in common. 

Undivided or common land. 


A small hill torrent. 
Blossoms. 





Term in Pashtu. j 

'9 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Shinkae ... • ... 

1 

•4 • 

Unripe melons. See also 

Shira 

Kh6ra, Khira 

and Dhoda. 

Half formed grain. 

Shorn 

Kh^ri 

First ploughing after harvest. 

Shomgarac 

Kh6ri zamm 

Land ploughed after harvest. 
See also mdtgarae and somali 
imakka. 

Shpa 

D lira nr 

Shepherd. See also shpun. 

Shpalghalae (Shah- 

rig)- 

Bhaiir and wdr... 

Sheep or goat pen. See also 
shpol and ker. 

Shpazar (Snihrig).., 


To take flocks to graze In the 
night. 

Shpol (Kohlu) 

Bhilnr and wAr.. 

Sheep or goat pen. See also 
shpalj{alae and ker. 

Shpun (T) 

Dhranr 

Shepherd. See also shpa. 

Shulam (S<lngan) ... 


Lit : one-twentieth. Remunera- 
tion paid to the headmen usual- 
ly at 5 per cent, for collecting 
revenue. See .also maliki. 

S^ka••• afc . 


Chaff scattered on the threshing 
floor apart from the main heap. 

Silgana or Sagai 
mzakka (Kohlu). 


Sandy soil.- See also regana mzah 
ka. 

Skwal 

Katarna 

Shearing sheep and goats. 

Skwalae 

Kdtru 

A shearer. 

Sok (Kohlu) 

• f 



Withered crop. See also 
ghwazhae. ^ 

Solefasal (T) 

Kharlf and Sa- 
wani. 

Autumn or rice harvest. See also 
manae and savzbdr. 

Spandakh ... 

Dh^ra (Sibi;, 
Phutta (Nasird- 
bdd). 

A bundle of spun wool thread. 
See also ghasa. 

Sparkhwae (Shdh- 
rig). 

Anddgah (Sibi), 
Sdndgah (N a - 
sfrlbdd). 

Second threshing as distinguish- 
ed from ghobal or first thresh- 
ing. See also parkhwae. 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Spjiro pallae (ShAh- 

Nisara 

VVh#;at or barlej crop in which 
some of the cars have appeared. 
See also lanj^un. 

Spina mzakka 


Soft (white) soil. 

Spin sari mzakka ... 

Baggi, r6] or 
harai. 

T^and with moisture, fit for sowing. 

Snie 


A lucerne field. 

Stani (T) 


Newly sprouted rice crop. 

Stiba 


A well. 

Surkhi or Surkhae - 

Ratti 

Rust. 

Sursat 

SursAt 

Supplies collected for Government 
oflicials. 


Saik (Nasinibad) 

Flood irrigation. 


Sinwani 

/war crop sown in Sdmvan. 


SarAo 

Mixed crop of judr and sarshaf. 


Sdriin (NasfrA- 
bdd 

Unhusked rice. 


Sata 

To clean cotton. 


Siwari (Sibi), 
Gharki (Nasfr- 
•' Abad). 

Crop damaged with excess of 
water. 


Sungari, sungli. 

Til pods from which grain has 
been extracted. Also cotton 
pods. 

Tagar (Shahrig) ... 


A receptacle for storing grain 
made of dwarf palm. ^ 

Taghar, tagfr (Shiih- 
ng)- 


Water divide. See also jAa/and 
warkh. 

Tak (Kohlu) 

Dinabandi 

Appraisement of crop for fixing 
! Government demand. See also 
j ijdra and tashkhis. 

TAk 

. 

A mark made on sheep by cutting 

1 a part of wool or applying 

1 coloured matter. See also hoh 



Term in Pash hi. 


Term in Jatki. 


Explanation. 


T;U<ortankai »... 


Vines. 

Tiika (Sdngan) 


Second seed sown in a melon 
field to replace such as have 
failed. Sec also 

T;lk buri (SAngan) ... 


Pruning the vine. 

Takhta (Sangiin) ... 

Takhta (Sibi),i 
Patti (NasfrA- 
b/id). 

A division of a field, .a plot. See 
also pall. 

IViki (Shahrig) 


Sowing melons by hand in a line 
made with the plough. See 
also kara. 

Talio (Kolilu) 


A hollow or pit in which drinking 
water is stored. Sec also mhvar. 

Tand lang (Kohiu) ... 


A cow that has calved for the first 
time. See also oramzahika. 

Tandobe (Shahrig)-., 

Abi 

Irrigated land. Sec rjindai^ 
maakka and himu'a. 

Tank'cih (T), Tankae 
(ShAhrig). 


Pruning the bard branches of 
vines to strengthen the young 
ones. 

TarAo 

Rais or pAni dA 
toha. 

A servant ^vho supervises the 
maintenance of water channels. 

Taranganr (Harnai 
and SangAn). 


A net for carrying hhusa, etc. See 
also korae. 

Tarnak 


Unripe fruits, especially apricots. 

TarndVa ... *.. 

Chatha (Sibi), 
Nisara (Nasfr- 
AbAd). 

Wooden acquedwet. See also 

turolc. 

Tarv ganni (T) 

Kangar (Sibi), 
Baghdar (Nasfr- 
AbAd). 

fudr stalks which have no sweet 
juice. 

Tashkhfs 


Appraisement of crop for fixing 
Government demand. See also 
• ijara and tak. 
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Term in PashtU* 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Taudaghanam 

RAli and Sar- 
hosha (Sibi), 
Banan w d 1 i 
kanak (Nasir- 
AbAd). 

Lille wheat. < 

Taviira (Kohlu and 
Harnai). 


An earthen receptacle covered 
with mats used for storing 
grain. See Q.HojaIatta. 

Tawae 


A (lock of goats as distinguished 
from ramay a Hock of sheep. 

T4.-hai (Kohlu) ... 

Wadhai or Wa- 
dliAwa. 

The first few plants which appear 
in a field. See also tsdrae. 

T6i(huna (Harnai 
and Sangaii), 


Newly sprouted rice crop. 

T61o (Sluihrig) 


Weaning time. See also Mlwdn. 

Th6ka (Kohlu and! 
Harnai). 

*. 

Fixed cash assessment. See also 
jambast. 

TiUai 


Young green wheat and barley 
clinging to the ground. 

Tikki (Shdhrig) ... 


The tip given to a miller in addi- 
tion to his wages for grinding 
corn. 

Til^mang (Harnai 
and SAngun). 

Paniri (Sibi),Bejo 
(NasfrdbAd). 

Young trees. Also rice seedlings. 

TilAmang, harae (T) 


A labourer engaged to take out 
rice seedlings. 

Tirni (Kohlu and 
SAiigdn). ' 

: Tirni (Sibi) 

Cattle tax. ^See also md^^dgh 
and sargala. 

Tirpikhe angiir (T)... 

' 

Over ripened grapes. See also 
khasdn angiir. 

Tirwa (Shdhrig) 


To water hill-side fields by means 
of series of small openings in a 
water channel. See also ivalan- 
di. 

Tohae (Shdhrig) .. 

. ...■•• 

A crop watcher. See also azgharo 

— 
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Term in Pashtu. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

Tobra ... •... 

Tobra 1 

A horse’s nose bag. A share of 
grain taken by horsemen from 
the zamfnddrs at the time of 
haliii. 

Tolai(Kohlu) 

"I 


Small heaps of grain made at the 
time of batai. See also kivarra. 

Tora mzakka 


Black soil. 

Tore oba (Kowas) ... 

Lura (Sibi) 

Rain water. 

Tore obo 

Kdlapani (Sibi), 
Dary a i p a n i 
(Nasiribid). 

Perennial water. See also pakkd oba 

Tor tika (Shahrig 
and Sangan). 


Diseased plants (black) of rice 
before ears are formed. 

Trakuli (Shahrig) ... 


Spindle for wool spinning. See 
also tsarkhae. 

Tsah ... ... 

Khiih 

A well. 

Tsakawal (Shahrig).. 


To give fodder to sheep while at 
home. 

Tsandal (Shdhrig) ... 


To shake the fruit off a tree, such 
as mulberry, apricot, apple, etc* 

Tsangai (Shdhrig) ... 

'find ^Sibi),Tindo 
(Nas{ribdd). 

A rope provided with nooses to 
which shee;p and goats are tetb* 
ered. See also luandar and 
bazang. 

Tsapar (Kowds and 
Kohlu). 

Farsha (Nasfr- 
dbad). 

Weighted thorny hurdle used for 
threshing grain. 

■^irae (Sliihrig)'* , 

Wadhdi or wa- 
dhawa. 

The first few plaftts which appear 
in a field. See also tdghai. 

^arah (Shdhrig) ... 


A pit made in the ground for stor- 
ing grain. 

Tsarkhae (Shahrig) .. 

Dhuk (Sibi), Uria 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

Spindle for wool spinning. See 
also trakuli. 


Ts6kal(T) ... 


Dohnra 


To milk. See also lu>asal. 
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Explanation. 

Scfiis of turf. * See also ^rhichae 
and 

Small plot of cultivated land on 
hill side with a small quantity 
of permanent water. 

* r. 

A bundle of crop or man’s load 
given to an artisan or a imdld. 
See also petac. 

Kars of maize from which corn 
has been extracted. See also 
buchary kakraydandar and j^anda 
hhar. 

Seed. 

Second crop of judr. 

Third year’s crop of cotton. 

Wooden aqueduct. See also 
tarndxva, 

Male camel. 

A female camel. 

To pluck melons. See also 
prdkmval. 

Goat hair cut from a single ani- 
mal. See also ivusburrae. 

Water channel, 


Land held individually, not jointly. 


Dry crop area. See also khush’- 
kdwa. 
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Term in Pashtii 

j Term in Jatki. ^ 

Explanation. 

Wachobi p;il6z § ... 

. 4 ... 

PAlez sown in plot of land in 
which rain water has been col- 
lected. See also dandi pAlcz. 

Wad (Kowils) 


The commencement of harvest. 

Wazhi-pa-g^dj^ 

Dhidh 

Whe.at or barley the ears of which 
have been formed but are not 
yet visible. See also sarpatiy 
dud jt^adda. 

Wahri-oba (Slidhrig) 


Springs and karcocs in which 
water appears after rains only. 

Wala (Shihrig) ... 


A flock of kids. Sec also ola. 

Walandi (T) 


To water hill-side fields by means 
of series of small openings in a 
water channel. See also tirwa. 

Waldr fasal 

Fasal bitho 
(Nasirabid). 

Standing crop. 

Wale (Sh/dirig) ... 


Melon plants. Any creeping plant. 
See also jurang. 

Walitrae (Shdhrig) 


Leather-covered rope with which 
bullocks are yoked to the plough. 
See also badnsay j^honu and 
pura. 

Walmah (Kohlu and 
Kowi.8). 


Open ground where flocks are 
kept for ihe night. See also 
beta, • 

Wanda (Kohlu) ... 


Rent paid in cash or kind by a 
tenant to landlord. See also 
lAkha, 

VVaixl (Kowds raid 
Kohlu). 

Gandah ... 

An earth work djim in a stream. 

Wandar 

Tind or Tindo 

A rope provided with nooses to 
w'hich sheep and goats aro te- 
thered. See also baaauir and 
tsangai. 

WAnra 


Heap of chaff on threshing floor. 

Warai 

Un (of sheep), 
Mils (of camel). 

Sheep or camel wool. See also 
• warake. 

» 
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Term in Pashtii. 

Term in Jatki. 

Explanation. 

VVarake (T) 

Un (of sheep), 

Mils (of camel). 

Sl¥.fep or camti wool. See also 
warai. 

WarAjin (Shihrig).... 


Cleaning water channels in spring. 
See also cMr. 

Warg 

Putta 

A full grown sheep. Also a bundle 
of wool cut from a single 
sheep. 

Warkh (Kohlu) 


Water divide. See also shal^ 
taghar and tagir. 

VVazhae or w 6 zha .. 

Sang 

Ear of corn. 

Wazhe chanrae 


A gleaner. 

VVeslika or Washkae. 



A bunch of grapes. 

Wurta 

Wari (Sibi) 

Spun wool. 

Wuzhal or ) (Sh^h- 
Wurzhang ) rig) 

Chhdng 

r Pruning of trees. See also chH 
\ kawal. 

Wuzhburrae (Shili- 


Goat hair cut from a single goat. 
See also ushghdn. 

Wuzhghuni .. 

Dlls (Nasfrabild). 

Goat hair. 


WAh 

Main water channel. 


Wilr 

Cotton plant. 

( 

WarAthi (Sibi), 
bAthi (NasfrAbiid) 

Cotton plant stalks. 

Yakhta (T) 


A plot of land which can be 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 
1 2 hours. See also gholba^ jora^ 
yivgi y and gdwarae. 

Yakhta wahal (T) ... 


Ploughing, j See yivgi • \pahal 
and kanvanda kawal. 

Yivgi 


A plot of land which can be 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 
1 2 hours. See also gholba^ jora^ 
yakhta and gdw&rae. 

Yivgi wahal 

Hal wahnra 
(Sibi), H a r 
wahnro (Naslr- 
dbM). ' 

Ploughing. See yakhta wahal 
and kanvanda kawal. 
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Term in Pashtd. 

Term in Jatki. | 

1 

Explanation. 

1 

Zagh (Sdiigdri) • ... 

• ... 

A sod of turf. See also tsipa and 
ghichae. 

Zawara mzakka 


Fields along slopes of hill.-^. 

Zanri ... 

Gidri dd bij 

Melon seed.s. 

Zarae 

Agdtra ... 

Crop sown seasonably. 

Zari ghanam (^ohlu) 


Early wheat. See also sara 
ghanam. 

Zarzi (Kowas) 

D a d a r (Nasi'r- 
dbdd). 

The yellowish ears of a crop when 
ripe. See also siar. 

Zarkharfd mzakka... 


Land acquired by purchase. 

Zhaghzai (Kowis) ... 

Tob or toba 

Wheat chaff. See also lasai and 
kkivanr. 

Zharghwazliae (Shih- 
rig). 

Sokra 

Withered crop. See also sok. 

Zlam (Kovvds) 

Dubinr 

Swampy ground. See also 

sikjana msakka. 

Ziar (Slidhrig) 

1 


The yellowish ears of a crop when 
ripe. See also zarsi. 

Zihjana mzakka 
(Shdhrig). 


Swampy, ground. See also siam. 

Zindai mzakka 
(Kohiu). 

Abi 

Irrigated land. See tandobe and 
hindwa. 

Zranda or zandra ... 

Jdndra or jdndro 

Water mill. 

Zdkd ... 

Tigh(Sibi) 

Any newly sprouting crop. 

Zdke oba (Shdhrig),.. 

Ad (Sibi), rdj 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

First watering before land is 
ploughed See also bdU oba 
and nau'a. 

Zunibak 

Suron(Nasfrabdd) 

The soft hairs on the ear of maize 
corn. 

Zanga(T) ... -»... 

Gdh 

To thresh rice by bullocks. See 
also ghobal. 

ZwaghUne .... 

Shahr.di>chhdf 
(Sibi), Khdr 
(Nasfrdbdd). 

A dock comprised of sheep and 
goats belonging to several per- 
sons. See also garddne and 
ghali kandak. 


Zik 

A skin for keeping ghi. 


Note.— The terms marked with T are those used by the Makhiini and 
Wan^chi of the Shdbrig tahsH who speak theTarinHo dialect of Pashtd. 
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Rules framed by the inter-tribal Jirga at Fort Munro in 
1900 in connection with the prevention of crime between 
Baluchist; 4 n and the Baloch tribes on the D6ra Ghdzi Khiin 
border: — 

Hamsdya means— one who after committing an offence 
leaves his tuman and takes shelter in another luman ; 

(6) one who being accused of adultery leaves his txinian 
and takes refuge in another tiirnan. 

(c) one who on account of his own private affairs takes 
up his abode in another tiiman. 

Any one who goes to another tmnan for cultivation, for 
purposes of grazing, or to earn his livelihood as a temporary 
measure, is not considered as a hamsdya. 

Cases of Offences other than Adultery, 

Rule I. — No offender who has committed an offence under 
the Indian Penal Code in the Districts of Baluchistdn or 
D^ra Ghdzi Khdn shall be allowed to take refuge as a ham- 
sdya in any other tumauy except in cases of adviltery, in con- 
nection with' which detailed rules are given in rule 3. Any 
man who, cbntrary to this rule, harbours such refugee, will 
be liable to pay the following penalty : — 

(rt) If the refugee has committed theft of cattle or other 
petty offence, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 

(^>)^If he has committed a more serious offence, sudi as 
dacoity, robbery, murder, etc., from Rs, 100 to Rs. 200. 

If any offender takes refuge with any one of another tribe, 
it will be the duty of the person, with whom he has taken 
refuge, to inform his chief, who will communicate the in- 
formation to the authorities. 

When a man absconds after committing an offence, his 
own chief should apply to the authorities of his District to 
issue the necessary notice to other chiefs for his apprehen- 
sion through the District Officer. o 
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Any one who harbours a criminal and keeps the matter 
secret and does not arrest him, shall be liable to the punish- 
ment named above. 

Rule II. — Th? burden orthe responsibility for the acts of 
a hmrtsdya^ who has taken refug’e with a tribe for crimes 
other than that of adultery, shall be the same as laid down 
in rule III. 


• Cases of Adal^efy. 

Rule III. — If any man carries off a married woman, or if 
a woman is killed on account of adultery and the g’uilty man 
escapes, he is entitled to take refuge with another tuman^ as 
he cannot remain in his own iuman until the case has been 
decided or a settlement effected. As regards the responsibi- 
lity for this man’s actions, the tribe which has harboured 
him will be held responsible for any offence committed by 
him. If for instance one Zaid belonging to the Gurchdnis 
takes up his abode in the Marri country, and there commits 
adultery and is killed on that account, his heirs, who are 
Gurchdnis, will have no right to receive nor will they be 
called upon to give any compensation. Further if Zaid is 
killed in any other himan for committing a crime, in that 
case also the Gurch<ini tiiman or his heirs will have no right 
to compensation ; but the tuman which has harboured him 
will be entitled to any compensation that may be awarded, 
and the same tiirnan will also be responsible for^any offence 
that has been committed by him. If he dies, Ivs heirs will 
be entitled to bring back his wife and children and also to 
receive any property he may have acquired. 

Rule IV. — If a siydhkdr (adulterer) takes refuge with 
any other tuman, and is killed on account of the adultery b 
his own tribe, tfffe tribe with which he has taken i^fuge is 
not entitled to take revenge, and the offending tribe will be 
held responsible to Government only. 

Rule V. — If a man takes up his abode as a hamsdya in 
any other tuman with the permission of his chief and com- 
mits a murder or other offence, the tuman with whom he is 
living as a hamsdya is responsible for his actions ; but if the 
man is himself killed, the compensation will go to his heirs. 

Rule VT. — A tribe is not responsible for the actions of any 
pe*rson who takes up his abode temporarily with it for pur- 
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Cattle-lift- 
preven* 
tian of. 


poses of cultivation or for grazing. In this case his heirs 
and his own timan is responsible for his acts. If, however, 
his own tuman or the chief of his tuvian are unwilling that 
he should remain with the othet* tuman^ it Ss the duty of 
the tu 7 nan with whom he is living and of its chief to turn 
him out, or to make a report to the authorities, so that the 
necessary orders may be issued. 

Rule VII. — If a man takes up his residence temporarily in 
another tuman for the purposes of grazing or cultivation, 
and if he commits any crime in British territory, he shall be 
liable to the punishment provided under British law, but he 
shall be considered as belonging to his own original tribe. 

Rule VIII. — These rules apply only to those cases in 
which the tribes of D^ra Ghdzi Khdn and Thal-Chotidli are 
jointly concerned. They do not apply to cases in which the 
Punjab tribes are alone concerned, as these are governed by 
rules and regulations already in force. 

In order to prevent cattle-lifting between D^ra Ghdzi 
Khdn and the old Thal-Chotidli District, the following rules 
were drawn up by Major Macdonald, then Deputy Com- 
missioner, Thal-Chotidli, in consultation with Mr. Gracey, 
Deputy Commissioner of D^ra Ghdzi Khdn. They received 
the sanction of the Agent to the Governor-General and have 
been enforced since January 1902 : — 

“All Bugtis, Marris and others taking cattle for sale into 
the D^ra Gh^zi Khdn District proper or any part of the 
Mazdri, Gurf:hdni and Drishak tumans should take a pass 
signed by a tahsil official or by a patwdri of the Bdrkhdn 
tahsil or by the ndib tahsilddr, Kohlu, or by the Bugti or 
Marri chief, giving a description of the cattle to be sold. 

2. Any person found bringing cattle for sale without a 
pass shtill be at once seized and taken *'to the nearest 
Magistrate or Police station pending enquiries. The absence 
of such a pass will be held to be prima facie proof that the 
animal in question is stolen and the possessor shall be 
required to establish his rightful title to it. 

3. Similar passes will be issued in respect of cattle taken 

from the Ddra Ghdzi Khdn District to the Thal-Chotidli 
Agency for sale. Such passes will be issued by the tahsfiddr 
or ndib tahsllddr, the iumanddn or jemaddrs or Bor 4 er 
Military Police. * 
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4. Lambarddrs and Mokaddams will be required to report 
the arrival in their villages of any cattle on sale without a 
proper pass. 

5. Passes will be printgd on orange paper in duplicate, 
one copy will be given to the applicant for each head of 
cattle in his possession showing its full description, and the 
counterfoil will be kept by the official issuing the pass. 
When an animal is transferred from one owner to another, 
the pass wil^be transferred with it. 

6. The rules will apply to cdl cattle including camels and 
horses but excepting sheep and goats. 

7. Every officer signing a pass should add his full official 
designation after his signature.” 
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Agreement entered into by His Highness the Khan of Kal&ty 
Mir Mahmud Khan G.C.T.E^y on the one part^ and by the 
Hon’ble Colonel C\ E. Yate^ C,M,G,^ Agent to the 

Governor-General in Balnchistduy on the other part ^ subject to 
the co?ijirmation of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General in CounciL 

Executed at Sibi on the seventeenth day of February y one 
thousand nine hundred and three. 

I. Whereas it has been found by experience to be to the 
advantage of both the British Government and His Highness 
B^glar Bdgi Mir Mahmiid Khdn, G.C.I.E., Khdn of Kaidt, 
that the nidbat of Nasirdbdd should be exclusively managed 
b}' the officers of the British Government, it is hereby 
declared and agreed as follows : — 

His Highness Mir Mahmdd Khdn, Khdn of Kaldt, on 
behalf of himself and his heirs and successors, hereby makes 
over and cedes in perpetuity to the British Government the 
entire management of the Nasirdbdd nidbat absolutely and 
with all the rights and privileges, State or personal, as 
well as fv^l and exclusive revenue, * civil and criminal 
jurisdiction and all other powers of administration, includ- 
ing all rights to levy dues and tolls on the following 
conditions : — 

(1) That the said nidbat shall be administered, on behalf 
of theft British Government, by or through such officer or 
officers as the Governor-General in Council may appoint 
for the purpose with effect from the ist day of April, one 
thousand nine hundred and three, or such subsequent 
date as the Government of India may take it over. 

(2) That the British Government shall pay to His High- 

ness on the 1st day of April, one thousand nine hundred 
and four and thereaft^er, annually, on the first day of April 
each year, a fixed anqual rent of Rs. 1,15,000 (one hundred 
and fifteen thousand). « 
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(3) That the aforesaid ?;um of Rs. 1,15,000(0110 hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand) shall be paid to His Highness 
without any deduction for cost of administration. 

II. The boi^dary of tlje Nasinibad niabat^ as described 
by His Highness the Khdn of Kaldt’s Ndib, Ghaus Bakhsh, 
in July 1902, is as follows : — 

On the south the Sind border, on the north, commencing 
eastwards at the Leni Burj, it runs north-eastwards along 
the Mazdri border to the Bugti Hills. It follows the foot 
of these hills running in a westerly direction to their 
nearest point to the Shdhpur road, near the Mdnak Garhi 
nulla. It there follows this nulla as far as the Shdhpur 
road, then follows the Shdhpur road south as far as the 
Deh Chattan lands (generally known as Dodaika) and then 
turns west following the boundary of Dodaika to the 
Ni'irwah channel above the point to where the water 
reaches. It then follows the Niirwah as far as the junction 
of the latter with the Dur Muhammad Wah, which is 
shown on most maps as the Shdhiwah, a continua- 
tion of the main Desert canal. From this point it follows 
the Dur Muhammad Wah right along its course to the 
west and south-west, crossing the Railway at mile 368, 

5 miles north of jhatpat station, until it meets the line of 
pillars erected about four years ago by the Magassis and 
Jamdlis as their mutual boundary. It then follows this 
line of pillars southwards to the Sind border, passing about 
500 yards to the west of the point where the •Sonwah has 
been closed. * 

III. Whereas it is possible that the lower portion of the 
Manjiiti lands enclosed by a straight line drawn from the 
place where the Dur Muhammad Wah crosses the railway, 
near mile 368, to a point on the Jacobabad Shdhpur Road, 

8 miles to the north of where the Dur Muhammad Wah 
crosses that road, may hereafter be brought under irriga- 
tion, His Highness the Khdn of Kaldt hereby agrees, on 
behalf of himself, his heirs and successors, to make over 
and cede to the British Government in perpetuity that 
portion of the Manjiiti land in the same manner as the 
Nasirdbdd nidbat referred to, and it is hereby agreed 

that the British Government shall* pay to His Highness 
atinually an additional rent of rup'ees two thousand five 
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Kohlu, Sinjhclnr, Mungf^n- 
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Genealogical table oj Bakdwaldnsai family. 
BahdwaUn. 




tl.— D istribution of the Bugti tribe. 
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KHALPAR •••l^hacmni 



Shd'wini 

















Notes^’—ify M.. stands for mokaddam, (2) W» stands for wadera. 
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Badi 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BUGTI 
CHIEF’S FAMILY. 

PalwAn 

I 

Badi 

I 

Akif 

, ! 


Two other sons killed 
by the MazAris. 


u tumandir, 
killed at Haran d 


Sdrang, tumanddr 

I 


MubArak 

Haibat, 

killed by the Marris, 
and the chieftain- 
ship went to DasAl 


Akif, 

died 


Hibrak, 

tumandar 


I 

Shirin 


Dell pal 

Das^l, tumandi.r. 


Bakhsha, 
killed by 
Mazdris 


BIbrak 


Sobha, 
killed by 
Drlshaks 


Mitha, 

tumandi-r 


Chata 


Muhamdu 


I 

Karm 


Alam 


Mob4.rak. 


Isldni* 

Bfbrak 


Ahmad 




I 

Islini, 

married a sister 
of Mir HdjL 
the Khetran Chief 


I 

Pfr Ahmad 


Ahmad 


Ghul^m 
Murtaza Kh4,n 

I 


Wall Muhammad 


Nawib Sir 


K. B. Gohar Khin 


ShihbAzKhdn 

1 

9 



s. a Mehrib 

1 1 

Sohrib Iskm Khi>9i, 

1 

Nabi 

1 

Shih 

Khin 0 

‘khin 

Bakhsh 

Bakhsh 


* Lsldm was poisoncfl bv Shahddd, a Dombki Chief. 
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